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EDITORS'    PREFACE 

BiTBinl*8  vene  falls  naturally  into  two  main 
(Hyisions.  One,  and  that  the  laiger,  appeals 
with  persistency  and  force,  on  the  strength  of 
tome  broadly  human  qualities,  to.  the  world  in 
general :  for  the  reason  that  the  world  in  general 
is  rich  in  sentiment  but  lacks  the  literary  sense. 
The  other,  being  a  notable  and  lasting  contri- 
bution to  literature,  is  the  concern  of  oom- 
pamtively  few.  The  present  Edition  o!  Bums^s 
▼ene  is  primarily  addressed  to  the  second 
of  these  two  bodies  of  readers.  Of  necessity, 
however,  it  is  as  nearly  complete  as  existing 
canons  of  taste  will  permit;  and  "'tis  hoped 
that  it  will  prosper,  though  for  different  reasons 
and  on  different  grounds,  with  both  sections  of 
what,  after  all,  is  one,  and  that  a  world-wide, 
pobUc* 

A  difaf  ofagect  with  the  Editors  has  been  the 
pwpaiitiop  of  a  text  as  nearly  classic  as  a 
sjrstenuitic  and,  in  so  far  as  might  be,  an  exhaus- 


vi  EDITORS'    PREFACE 

tive  collation  of  authorities — books,  proof-sheets, 
tracts,  broadsides,  periodicals,  and  icss.— could 
secure.  They  have  spared  no  pains  in  its  pursuit; 
and  tbey.have  peculiar  pleasure  in  denoting  the 
spirit  in  which,  on  every  hand,  their  appeal  for 
anustance  was  received  It  is  for  others  to 
appreciate  the  result  of  their  effort.  Enou^ 
fcNT  them  to  say,  that  such  authority  as  it  may 
be  fbund  to  have  is  largely  due  to  the  generous 
consideration  extended  to  them  from  out8i4e> 
They  have  noted  the  several  facts  of  their  in- 
debtedness, as  occasion  offered,  in  their  biblio- 
graphical introduction  and  in  the  body  of  their 
work.  As  r^;ards  this  First  Volume,  it  remaiDB 
for  them  to  express  their  gratitude  to  ]>r« 
Gramett,  C.R,  of  the  British  Museum,  for;  that 
help  no  man  of  letters  ever  asks  in  vain;  to 
Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Advocates'*  Library,  Edui- 
burgh;  to  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Webster,  of  the  Unir 
versity  Library,  Edinbuigh;  to  Mr.  Barrett,  of 
the  Mitdiell  Library,  Glasgow ;  to  Mr.  James  L. 
Caw,  of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Grallery, 
Edinburgh;  to  Mr.  Andrew  Macdonald,  Gclas- 
gow,  for  the  use  ctf  a  capital  set  of  Ramsay 
chap-books;    to    Mr.   IL   T.  Hamilton    Bruce^ 
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Edinburgh,  for  the  use  of  a  unique  and 
predoufl  copy  of  the  garland  known  as  7%^ 
Merry  Muses  qf  Cakdama  and  the  set  of  cfaap- 
iMoks  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Motherwell 
Cdkctkm;  and  to  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh^  Liver- 
po(d,  and  Mr.  James  I^tzmaurioe-Kelly,  Lcuidon, 
for  assistance  in  tracing  the  life  of  Bums'Ss 
fitvourite  stav^  from  its  beginnings  in  Provence 
to    its    earliest    known    appearance    in    Soots 


In  the  matter  of  notes  and  explanations,  the 
Editors  have  done  their  best  to  restrict  them- 
selves to  essentials,  and  to  state  their  facts  and 
theories  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  exactness 
of  effect  All  the  same,  the  sum  of  their  com- 
mentary bulks  formidably,  to  say  the  least ;  and 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Bums  borrowed 
largely  from  his  predecessors ;  he  lived  a  hundred 
yfiars  ago ;  first  and  last  he  was  what  is  called  a 
local  poet  Indeed,  it  is  fair  to  say  of  him  that 
he  was  the  satirist  and  singer  ot  a  parish  :  so  that 
even  in  his  own  time  much  of  his  verse,  though 
it  MUrvives  as  verse  of  genius,  was  intelligible 
through  all  its  niceties  of  meaning  to  his  fellow- 
psrishicmetB  alone.      In    these  days,  therefore. 
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it  has  appeared  the  safer  as  well  as  the  m 
serviceable  course  rather  to  err  on  the  ae 
of  too  much  commentary  than  on  that  of  i 
enottghb  Tk  in  much  the  sam^  qairit  H 
the  Editors  have  compiled  their  Glossi 
Thsne  are  not  a  few  Soots  readers  of  Burnt 
whom  that  Glossary  will  seem  fiill  to  exo 
But  the  dialect  he  wrote  is  fading  swiftfy  h 
the 'past  (such  curiosities  of  interpretation 
* broth^  for  * broose,''  as  *  meal^  for  ^  drammoi 
are  of  late  years  not  unknown);  and  it  1 
seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that,  to  say  noth: 
of  most  Englishmen,  there  are  Scotsmen  all  ' 
worid  over,  who  will  not  disclaim  sudi  help  at 
hece  afforded  them,  in  the  work  of  realising, 
full  import  of  some  wtmls  which,  ma^iapi  tl 
have  forgotten,  and  of  others  which,  mayh 
they  never  rightly  knew. 

Edr  the  annotations  on  certain  staves  i 
sources  of  inspiration,  their  purpose  is  to  efoofk 
sise  the  theory  that  Burns,  for  all  his  exhibit 
of  some  modem  tendencies,  was  not  the  fbundei 
a  dynasty  but  the  heir  to  a  flourishing  tradit 
and  the  last  of  an  ancient  line :  that  he  if 
monstrably  the  outcome  of  an  environmen 
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not  in  any  but  the  narrowest  sense  the  unnatural 
birth  of  Poesy  and  Time  which  he  is  sometimes 
held  to  be.  Being  a  great  artist,  he  derives 
from  a  numerous  ancestry;  and,  like  all  great 
artists,  he  is  partly  an  effect  of  local  and  peculiar 
conditions  and  partly  the  product  of  immediate 
and  remote  forbears.  Grenius  apart,  in  jGeurt,  he 
is  uUimus  Scotorunij  the  last  expression  of  the  old 
Scots  world,  and  therewith  the  culmination  of  a 
school  deep-rooted  in  the  past,  which,  by  pro- 
ducing such  men  as  Dunbar  and  Scott  and 
Alexander  Montgomerie,  as  Ramsay  and  Fer- 
gusson  and  the  nameless  lyrists  of  the  song- 
books,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  be. 

W.  E.  xi. 

T.  F.  H. 
LonMHt,  /amtiarf  lit,  1896. 
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PREFACE 

(To  the  Original  EdUian,  Kiimamoek,  1786) 

The  foUowing  trifles  are  not  the  production  of  the 
Poet^  yrho,  with  all  the  advantages  of  learned  art^ 
and  perhaps  amid  the  elegancies  and  idlenesses  of 
upper  life,  looks  down  for  a  rural  theme,  with  an 
eye  to  Theocrites  or  Virgil.  To  the  Author  of  this, 
these  and  other  celebrated  names  (their  country- 
men) are,  in  their  original  languages,  'a  fountain 
shut  up,  and  a  book  sealed.'  Unacquainted  with 
the  necessary  requisites  for  commencing  Poet  by 
rule,  he  sings  the  sentiments  and  manners  he  felt 
and  saw  in  himself  and  his  rustic  compeers  around 
him,  in  his  and  their  native  language.  Though  a 
Rhymer  from  his  earliest  years,  at  least  from  the 
earliest  impulses  of  the  softer  passions,  it  was  not 
till  veiy  lately  that  the  applause,  perhaps  the 
partiality,  of  Friendship,  wakened  his  vanity  so 
far  as  to  make  him  think  anything  of  his  was  worth 
showing;  and  none  of  the  following  works  were 
ever  composed  with  a  view  to  the  press.  To  amuse 
himself  with  the  little  creations  of  his  own  fancy, 
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amid  the  Unl  and  fatignes  of  a  labotiooa  life;  to 
tfanacribe  the  ▼arioua  feelingly  the  lorea,  the  gdA, 
the  hopesy  the  fean,  in  his  own  faieast;  to  ind 
lome  kind  of  eoonterpoiae  to  the  ftrngi^  of  a 
worid,  always  an  alien  scene^  a  task  uneoath  to  the 
poetieal  mind ;  these  were  his  motiTes  for  coorting 
the  Mnsesiy  and  in  these  he  feond  Poetry  to  be  its 
own  reward. 

Now  that  he  appears  in  the  poblic  character  of 
an  Anthcnr,  he  does  it  with  fear  and  trembling.  So 
dear  is  feme  to  the  rhyming  tribe,  that  eren  he, 
an  obscore,  nameless  Bard,  shrinks  aghast  at  the 
thought  of  being  branded  as  'An  impertinent 
blockhead,  obtruding  his  nonsense  on  the  world; 
and  because  he  can  make  a  shift  to  jingle  a  few 
doggerel  Scotch  rh3rme8  together,  looks  nptm  him- 
self as  a  Poet  of  no  small  consequence  forsooth.' 

It  is  an  observation  of  that  celebrated  Poet^ — 
whose  divine  Elegies  do  honour  to  our  langifeagey 
our  nation,  and  our  species — that  'Humility  has 
depressed  many  a  genius  to  a  hermit,  but  nevier 
raised  one  to  fame.'  If  any  Critic  catches  at  the 
word  genius,  the  Author  tells  him,  once  for  all,  that 
he  certainly  looks  upon  himself  as  possest  of  some 
poetic  abilities,  otherwise  his  publishing  in  the 
manner  he  has  done,  would  be  a  manoeuvre  below 
the  worst  character  which,  he  hopes,  his  worst 
enemy  will  ever  give  him :  but  to  the  genius  of  a 

*  ShensUme. 
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Ramsay,  or  the  glorious  dawnings  of  the  poor^ 
nnfortimate  Ferguson,  he,  with  equal  unaffected 
sincerity,  declares  that,  even  in  his  highest  pulse 
of  vanity,  he  has  not  the  most  distant  pretensions. 
These  two  justly  admired  Scotch  Poets  he  has  often 
had  in  his  eye  in  the  fbUowing  pieces ;  but  rather 
with  a  view  to  kindle  at  their  flame,  than  for  servile 
imitation. 

To  his  Subscribers  the  Author  returns  his  most 
sincere  thanks.  Not  the  mercenary  bow  over  a 
coimter,  but  the  heart-throbbing  gratitude  of  the 
Bard,  consdoiis  how  much  he  is  indebted  to 
Benevolence  and  Friendship  for  gratifying  him,  if 
lie  desenrei  it,  in  that  dearest  wish  of  every  poetic 
Ikmchii — to  be  distinguished.  He  begs  his  readers, 
particiilaily  the  Learned  and  the  Polite,  who  may 
liiiBiMr  him  with  a  perusal,  that  they  will  make 
every  idlowance  for  Education  and  Circumstances 
of  Life;  but  if,  after  a  fair,  candid,  and  impartial 
aHidam,  heahall  stand  convicted  of  Dulness  and 
Nom^iae,  let  him  be  done  by,  as  he  would  in  that 
etK  do  hy^nAers — ^let  him  be  condemned  without 
wmmsfs  to  eoBtempt  and  oblivion. 


D  E  1)  I  C  A  T  T  O  X 

{Edinburgh  Edition,  17^7) 
TO  THE 

NOBLEBfEN   AND   GENTLEBiEN   OF  THE 
CALEDONIAN    HUNT 

• 

Mt  Lords  awd  Gkntlkmkic, — A  Scottish  Bad, 
proud  of  the  name^  and  whose  highest  ambition  is 
to  sing  in  his  Country's  service — ^whece  shall  he  so 
properlj  look  for  patronage  as  to  the  iUastztoas 
Names  of  his  native  Land;  those  who  bear  the 
honours  and  inherit  the  virtues  of  their  AneestcM*  ? 
The  Poetic  Genius  of  my  Country  found  me  as  the 
prophetic  bard  Elijah  did  Elisha — at  the  plough 
and  threw  her  inspiring  mantle  over  me.  She 
bade  me  sing  the  loves,  the  jo3rs,  the  rural  scenes 
and  rural  pleasures  of  my  natal  Soil,  in  my  native 
tongue :  I  tuned  my  wild,  artless  notes,  as  she 
inspired.  She  whispered  me  to  come  to  this 
ancient  metropolis  of  Caledonia,  and  lay  my  Songs 
under  your  honoured  protection :  I  now  obey  her 
dictates. 
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Though  much  indebted  to  your  goodness,  I  do 
not  approach  you,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen^  in  the 
usual  style  of  dedication,  to  thank  you  for  past 
fiiYOurs;  that  path  is  so  hackneyed  by  prostituted 
Learning,  that  honest  Rusticity  is  ashamed  of  it. 
Nor  do  I  present  this  Address  with  the  venal  soul 
of  a  servile  Author,  looking  for  a  continuation  of 
those  favours :  I  was  bred  to  the  Plough,  and  am 
independent.  I  come  to  claim  the  common 
Scottish  name  with  you,  my  illustrious  Country- 
men; and  to  tell  the  world  that  I  glory  in  the 
title.  I  come  to  congratulate  my  Country,  that 
the  blood  of  her  ancient  heroes  still  runs  uncon- 
taminated ;  and  that  from  your  courage,  knowledge, 
and  public  spirit^  she  may  expect  protection, 
wealth,  and  liberty.  In  the  last  place,  I  come  to 
proffer  my  warmest  wishes  to  the  Great  Fountain 
of  Honour,  the  Monarch  of  the  Universe,  for  your 
wel£ure  and  happiness. 

When  yon  go  forth  to  waken  the  Echoes,  in  the 
ancient  and  favourite  amusement  of  your  Fore- 
fitthers^^may  Pleasure  ever  be  of  your  party;  and 
may  Social-joy  await  your  return !  When  harassed 
in  courts  or  camps  with  the  jostlings  of  bad  men 
and  bad  measures,  may  the  honest  consciousness  of 
injured  Worth  attend  your  return  to  your  native 
Seats;  and  may  Domestic  Happiness,  with  a 
tmiliDg  welcome,  meet  you  at  your  gates!  May 
Comiption    shrink    at    your    kindling,    indignant 
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gbnee;  and  maj  tfnmoj  in  the  Rnkr  and 
in  the  People  equally  find  yon 
foe! 
I  hare  the  honour  to  be»  with  the 
giatftnde  and  hi^^est  ttMpcet, 

Mt  LoRDfl  AND  GnmxMEN, 

Yonr  moat  devoted^  humble  Servant, 

ROBERT  BURNS. 


flDorauBoa,  April  i,  1787. 
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THE    TWA    DOGS 

A  Tale 

'TwA8  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle 

That  bears  the  name  of  auld  King  Coil,  [Notes] 

Upon  a  bonie  day  in  June, 

When  wearing  thro'  the  afternoon, 

Twa  dogs,  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame,  busy 

Forgathered  ance  upon  a  time.  chmnce-m 

The  first  I  '11  name,  they  ca'd  him  Caesar, 

Was  keepit  for  '  his  Honor's '  pleasure : 

His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs,  ears 

Shew'd  he  was  nane  o'  Scotland's  dogs ; 

But  whalpit  some  place  far  abroad, 

Whare  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  cod« 

His  lock^,  letter'd,  braw  brass  collar 

Shew'd  him  the  gentleman  an'  scholar ; 

But  tho'  he  was  o'  high  degree. 

The  fient  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  he ;  fiend 

But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressin, 

Ev'n  wi'  a  tinkler-gipsy's  messin ;  mongrel 
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Mkhy 


raUcidiig 


white- 
■traaktd 


ihagfy 

jOJOttB 

buttocks 

glad  in 
coofidentUI 


moles;  dug 


At  kiric  or  maAety  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  tho'  e'er  sae  duddie. 
But  he  wad  stan't,  as  glad  to  see  him. 
An'  stroan't  on  stanes  an'  hillocks  wi'  him. 

The  tSther  usaa  a  ploughman's  collie, 
A  rhjrming,  ranting,  raving  billie, 
Wha  for  his  friend  an'  comrade  had  him. 
And  in  his  freaks  had  Loath  ca'd  him. 
After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang. 
Was  made  lang  ajne — Lord  knows  how  lang 

He  was  a  gash  an'  faithfu'  tyke. 
As  ever  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke. 
His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  face 
Ay  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place ; 
His  breast  was  white,  his  tousie  back 
Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy  black ; 
His  gawsie  tail,  wi'  upward  curl. 
Hung  owre  his  hurdles  wi'  a  swirL 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither. 
And  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither ; 
Wi'  social  nose  whyles  snuflTd  an'  snowkit ; 
Whyles  mice  an'  moudieworts  they  howkit ; 
Whyles  soour'd  awa'  in  lang  excursion. 
An'  worry'd  ither  in  diversion ; 
Till  tir'd  at  last  wi'  monie  a  farce. 
They  sat  them  down  upon  their  ane. 
An'  thane  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  ^  londa  9'  the  creatioBu' 
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I  've  aften  wonder'd,  honest  Loath, 
What  sort  o'  life  poor  dogs  Hke  yon  have ; 
An'  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw. 
What  way  poor  bodies  liy'd  ava. 


at  all 


Our  laird  gets  in  his  rackM  rents. 
His  ooals,  his  kain,  an'  a'  his  stents : 
He  rises  when  he  likes  himsel ; 
His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell  ; 
He  ca's  his  coach ;  he  ca's  his  horse ; 
He  draws  a  bonie  silken  purse. 
As  lang  's  my  tail,  whare,  thro'  the  steeks. 
The  yellow  lettered  Geordie  keeks. 

Frae  mom  to  e'en  it's  nought  but  tcnling, 
At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling ; 
An'  tho'  the  gentry  first  are  stechin. 
Yet  ev'n  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan 
Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  an  sic  like  trashtrie. 
That 's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie : 
Our  whipper-in,  wee,  blastit  wonner. 
Poor,  wcMTthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner. 
Better  than  •nie  tenant-man 
His  Honor  has  in  a'  the  Ian' ; 
An'  what  poor  oot-fblk  pit  their  painch  in, 
I  own  it 's  past  my  comprehension. 


rents  in  kiiM 
dues 


stitches 

guinea 
peeps 


cramnung 

servants ; 
stomach 


put;  paunc 
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ter: 


omen 


LOATH 


^S^ST '  Trowth,  Caesar^  whyles  ihtj're  frih't  eneugh 

ggiaff  A  cotter  howkin  in  a  iheughi 

ui(>iac  Wi'  dirtj  stanes  biggin  a  djke^ 

Baling  a  quarry,  an'  sic  like ; 

Himself  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains. 


«tt'  A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans, 

^  An'  nought  but  his  han'  darg  to  keep 

juch  and  Them  right  an'  tight  in  thack  an'  rape. 

An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasters. 
Like  loss  o'  health  or  want  o'  masters, 
■^  Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer. 

An'  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  and  hunger : 
But  how  it  comes,  I  never  kend  yet. 
They  're  maistly  wonderfu'  contented ; 

out  lads 't 

Mwff  An'  buirdly  duels,  an'  clever  hiiaies^ 


Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 


CJBSAR 


But  then  to  see  how  ye  're  negleekit. 
How  hufTd,  an'  cuflTd,  an'  disrespeckit ! 
Lord  man,  our  gentry  care  as  little 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  an'  sic  cattle ; 
They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  folk, 
^^^^  As  I  wad  by  a  stinking  brock. 
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I  've  notic'd^  on  our  laird's  courUday^ 
(An'  monie  a  time  my  heart 's  been  wae),  •* 

Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash. 
How  they  maun  thole  a  fieu^tor's  snash :  ^^ 

He  '11  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  an'  swear 
He  '11  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear ;  sei 

While  they  maun  staun',  wi'  aspect  humble,       su 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble ! 

I  see  how  folk  live  that  hae  riches ; 
But  surely  poor-folk  maun  be  wretches ! 


LUATH 

They  're  nae  sae  wretched 's  ane  wad  think  : 
Tho'  constantly  on  poortith's  brink,  po 

They  're  sae  accustom'd  wi'  the  sight. 
The  view  o 't  gies  them  little  fright. 

Then  chance  an'  fortune  are  sae  guided, 
They  're  ay  in  less  or  mair  provided ; 
An'  tho'  fatigu'd  wi'  close  employment, 
A  blink  o'  rest's  a  sweet  enjoyment.  sn 

The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  lives, 
Their  grushie  weans  an'  faithfu'  wives ;  gr 

The  prattling  things  are  just  their  pride, 
That  sweetens  a'  their  fire-side. 


M 
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As  blerfcAcTd  BMiiwiiii 
Thej  get  tile  jortel,  TSBtiDg  kirni. 
When  rural  life,  of  er'rj  ttatkxi. 
Unite  in  common  recreation ; 
Love  blinks.  Wit  sUjw,  an'  social  Mirth 
Forgets  there's  Care  vpo'  the  earth. 


■Bokinf ; 
fotttf'box 


convtraing 
chMtfuUx 

ffOOpMf 


That  merry  daj  the  year  btfpDM^ 
They  bar  the  door  on  fioaty  win's; 
The  na^iy  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream. 
An'  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam ; 
The  limtin  pipe,  an'  sneeshin  mill. 
Are  handed  round  wi'  right  guid  will ; 
The  cantie  auld  folks  crackin  crouse^ 
The  yoong  anea  ranting  thro'  the 
My  heart  has  been  sae  fain  to  see  them. 
That  I  for  joy  hae  barkit  wi'  them. 


toeofUo 


Still  it's  owie  tr«e  that  ye  hae  said 
Sic  game  is  now  owre  aften  play'd ; 
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There 's  monie  a  creditable  stodc 
0'  decent,  honest,  fawsont  folk. 
Are  riven  oat  baith  root  an'  branch, 
Some  rascal's  pridefu'  greed  to  qnendi, 
Wha  thinks  to  knit  himsel  the  faster 
In  favor  wi'  some  gentle  master, 
Wha,  aiblins  thrang  a  parliamentin'. 
For  Britain's  guid  his  saul  indentin' 


ll'doiog 


maybe 
indentttrin 


Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it  : 
For  Britain's  guid !  guid  faith !  I  doubt  it. 
Say  rather,  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him : 
An'  saying  aye  or  no 's  they  bid  him : 
At  operas  an'  plays  parading. 
Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading : 
Or  maybe,  in  a  frolic  daft. 
To  Hague  or  Calais  taks  a  waft. 
To  mak  a  tour  an'  tak  a  whirl. 
To  learn  bam  Idn,  an'  see  the  worl'. 


going 


There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles, 
He  rives  his  father  s  auld  entails ; 
Or  by  Madrid  he  taks  the  rout. 
To  ttewn  guitars  an'  fecht  wi'  nowt  ; 
Or  down  Italian  vista  startles, 
WlKxre-himthig  amang  groves  o'  myrtles 


splits 

road 
fight ;  cal 

courses 
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Then  bowies  dnimlie  German-water, 
To  nuk  himad  look  fair  an'  £itter» 
An'  dear  the  coniequenlial  loaowp^ 
Lov^^gifta  of  Canilfal  ilgnpna. 


For  Britain's  guid !  for  her  destruction ! 
Wi'  dissipation,  feud  an'  faction. 


LUATH 

17  Hech  man  !  dear  sirs !  is  that  the  gate 

They  waste  sae  monie  a  braw  estate ! 
»bUd  Are  we  sae  foughten  an'  harassed 

saith  to  go  For  gear  ta  gang  that  gate  at  last  ? 

O  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts, 
An'  please  themsels  wi'  countra  sports^ 
It  wad  for  ev'ry  ane  be  better. 
The  laird,  the  tenant,  an'  the  cotter ! 
^1^^  For  thae  frank,  rantin,  ramblin  billies, 

M  one  Fient  haet  o'  them 's  ill-hearted  fellows : 

jods*  ^^         Except  for  breakin  o'  their  timmer, 
stress  Or  speakin  lightly  o'  their  limmer. 

Or  shootin  of  a  hare  or  moor-cock. 
The  ne'er-a-bit  they  're  ill  to  poor  folk. 

But  will  ye  tell  me,  master  Caesar : 
Sure  great  folk's  life 's  a  life  o'  pleasure  ? 
wb  Nae  cauld  nor  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them, 

The  vera  thought  o  't  need  na  fear  them. 
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CASAR 

Lord,  man,  were  ye  but  whyles  whare  I  am. 
The  gentles,  ye  wad  ne'er  envy  'cm  ! 

It's  true,  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat, 
Thro'  winter's  cauld,  or  simmer's  heat ; 
They  've  nae  sair  wark  to  craze  their  banes,        hi 
An'  fill  auld-age  wi'  grins  an'  granes  :  U 

But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools. 
For  a'  their  colleges  an'  schools. 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them. 
They  mak  enow  themsels  to  vex  them  ; 
An'  ay  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt  them,  fr 

In  like  proportion,  less  will  hurt  them. 

A  countra  fellow  at  the  pleugh. 
His  acre 's  till'd,  he 's  right  eneugh  ; 
A  countra  girl  at  her  wheel, 
Her  dizzen  's  done,  she 's  unco  weel ;  d< 

But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  warst, 
Wi'  ev'n  down  want  o'  wark  are  curst :  p< 

They  loiter,  lounging,  lank  an'  lazy ; 
Tho'  deil-haet  ails  them,  yet  uneasy :  n< 

Their  days  insipid,  dull  an'  tasteless ; 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang  an'  restless. 
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An'  eVn  their  sports,  their  bdls  an* 
Their  galloping  through  public  places. 
There 's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp  an'  art. 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart. 


Om 
M«xt 


The  men  cast  out  in  party-matches. 
Then  sowther  a'  in  deep  debauches ; 
Ac  night  they  're  mad  wi'  drink  an'  whei 
Niest  day  their  life  is  past  enduring. 


downriglit 


lhre4oog 
books 


The  ladies  arm-in-arm  in  dusters, 
As  great  an'  gracious  a'  as  sisters ; 
But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o'  ither; 
They  're  a'  run  deils  an'  jads  thegither. 
Whyles,  owre  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  fdatie. 
They  sip  the  scandal-potion  pretty; 
Or  leC'lang  nights,  wi'  crabbit  leuks 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  pictur'd  beuks ; 
Stake  on  a  chance  a  farmer's  stackjrard, 
An'  cheat  like  onie  unhang'd  blackguard 


There 's  some  exceptions,  man  an'  won 
But  this  is  Gentry's  life  in  common. 


twUight 


By  this,  the  sun  was  out  o'  sight. 
An'  darker  gloamin  brought  the  night ; 
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The  bum-dock  humm'd  wi'  lazy  drone ;  beeUe 

The  kye  stood  rowtm  i'  the  loan ;  lowing;  i 

When  up  they  gat^  an'  shook  their  lugs, 
Rejoic'd  they  were  na  men,  but  dogs ; 
An'  each  took  aff  his  several  way, 
Resoly'd  to  meet  some  ither  day. 


SCOTCH    DRINK 

Oie  hkn  Hrong  drink  until  he  wink. 

That '«  iinking  in  detpair ; 
An*  Mqvar  guid  to  fire  hie  biuid. 

That  'e  preet  wi'  gri^  an'  care : 
There  let  him  bowee,  and  deep  carouee, 

Wi'  humpere  flowing  o'er^ 
Till  he  forgets  his  hvee  or  debts. 

An'  minds  his  griefs  no  more. 

SOLOMOirS  PROVERBS,  xxxx.  6,  7. 


Let  other  poets  raise  a  fdLcas 

'Bout  vines,  an'  wines,  an'  drucken  Bacchus, 

An'  crabbit  names  an'  stories  wrack  us,  eormeot 

An'  grate  our  lug :  vex;  e«i 

I  sing  the  juice  Scotch  bear  can  mak  us,  bviey 

In  glass  or  jug. 


SCOTCH     DRINK 


II 


wiadiag; 
frisk 


foua 


O  thou,  my  Muse !  guid  auld  Scotch 
Whether  thro'  wimplin  worms  thou  jink. 
Or,  richly  brown,  ream  owre  the  brink, 

Id  glorious  faem. 
Inspire  me,  till  1  lisp  an'  wink. 

To  sing  thy  name  1 


hollows 
oats;  bearded 


Blessings  on 
thee 


III 

Let  husky  wheat  the  haughs  adorn. 
An'  aits  set  up  their  awnie  horn. 
An'  pease  an'  beans,  at  e'en  or  mom, 

Perfume  the  plain : 
Leeze  me  on  thee,  John  Barleycorn, 

Thou  king  o'  grain ! 


[Notes];  pick 


greens; 
(Notes) 


IV 

On  thee  aft  Scotland  chows  her  cood. 
In  souple  scones,  the  wale  o'  food ! 
Or  tumbling  in  the  boiling  flood 

Wi'  kail  an'  beef; 
But  when  thou  pours  thy  strong  heart's  bio 

There  thou  shines  chief. 


beUx 


Food  fills  the  wame,  an'  keeps  us  livin  ; 
Tho'  life 's  a  gift  no  worth  receivin. 


SCOTCH     DRINK 

When  hcavy-dragg'd  wi'  pine  an*  grievin ; 

But  oil'd  by  thee. 
The  wheels  o'  life  gae  down-hill^  Bcrierin, 

Wi*  rattlin  glee. 
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ouretrtng 


VI 

Thou  clears  the  head  o'  doited  Lear , 
Thou  cheers  the  heart  o'  drooping  Care  ; 
Thou  strings  the  nerves  o'  Labour  sair, 

At 's  weary  toil ; 
Thou  ev'n  brightens  dark  Despair 

Wi'  gloomy  smile. 


mttddkd 


VII 

Aft,  clad  in  massy  siller  weed, 
Wi*  gentles  thou  erects  thy  head  ; 
Yet,  humbly  kind  in  time  o'  need, 

The  poor  man's  wine 
His  wee  drap  parritch,  or  his  bread. 

Thou  kitchens  fine. 


dress 


VIII 


Thou  art  the  life  o'  public  haunts  : 

But  thee,  what  were  our  fairs  and  rants  ? 

Ev'n  godly  meetings  o'  the  saunts. 

By  thee  inspir'd. 
When,  gaping,  they  besiege  the  tents. 

Are  doubly  fir'd. 


Without ; 

mcrij. 

makings 


SCOTCH    DRINK 


(NoCm] 
whisky 

tMttf 


a 

That  merry  night  we  get  the  oom  in, 
O  sweetly,  then,  thon  reams  the  horn  hi ! 
Or  reekin  on  a  New- Year  momin 

In  cog  or  bicker. 
An'  just  a  wee  drap  sp' ritual  bum  in. 

An'  gusty  sucker  I 


froth 

twy<€ared 
cop 

the  Black- 
smith 

stroke 


When  Vulcan  gies  his  bellows  breath. 
An'  ploughmen  gather  wi'  their  graith, 
O  rare !  to  see  thee  fixz  an'  fireath 

r  th'  lugget  caup ! 
Then  Bumewin  comes  on  like  death 

At  ev^ry  chaup. 


XI 


bony;  fellow 


anTil 


Nae  mercy,  then,  for  aim  or  steel : 
The  brawnie,  bainie,  ploughman  chiel. 
Brings  hard  owrehip^  wi'  sturdy  wheel. 

The  strong  forehammer, 
Till  block  an'  studdie  ring  an'  reel, 

Wi'  dinsome  clamour. 


squalling 
babies 

babble 
cheerfully 


xn 


When  skirlin  weanies  see  the  light. 
Thou  maks  the  gosaipa  clatter  bright, 


SCOTCH     DRINK 


23 


How  fumbling  cuifs  their  dearies  slight ; 

Wae  worth  the  name  ! 
Nae  howdie  gets  a  social  night. 

Or  plaek  frae  them* 


dola 

Woeb«J 

midwife 
coin 


xin 

When  neebors  anger  at  a  plea, 
An'  just  as  wud  as  wud  can  be. 
How  easy  can  the  barley-brie 

Cement  the  q'^arrel ! 
It 's  aye  the  cheapest  lawyer's  fee. 

To  taste  the  barreL 


law-ca» 

wild 

-brew 


XIV 


Alake !  that  e'er  my  Muse  has  reason, 
To  wyte  her  countr3rmen  wi'  treason  ! 
But  monie  daily  weet  their  weason 

Wi'  liquors  nice^ 
An'  hardly,  in  a  winter  season, 

E'er  spier  her  price. 


charge 


aik 


XV 


Wae  worth  that  brandy,  biumin  trash  ! 
Fell  sonrce  o'  monie  a  pain  an'  brash  ! 
Twins  monie  a  poor,  doylt,  drucken  hash, 

O'  half  his  days ; 
An'  sendsy  beside,  auld  Scotland's  cash 

To  her  warst  faes. 


illnesf 

robs:  i 
drunki 


2V 


SCOTCH      DRINK 


raeddl« 


XVI 

Ye  Scots,  wha  wish  auld  Scotlaad  weU ! 
Ye  diief,  to  yoa  my  tale  I  tell^ 
Poor^  plackless  devils  like  mjrsel ! 

It  sets  you  ill, 
Wi'  bitter,  dearthfu'  wines  to  mell. 

Or  foreign  gUl. 


bladder 


phii;  growl 


XVII 

May  gravels  round  his  blather  wrench. 
An'  gouts  torment  him^  inch  by  inch, 
Wha  twists  his  gruntle  wi'  a  glunch 

(y  sour  disdain. 
Out  owre  a  glass  o'  whisky-pUnch 

Wi'  honest  men ! 


creakings 


XVIII 

O  Whisky !  soul  o'  plays  an'  pranks ! 
Accept  a  Bardie's  gratefu'  thanks  ! 
When  wanting  thee,  what  tuneless  cranks 

Are  my  poor  verses ! 
Thou  comes — they  rattle  i'  their  ranks 

At  ither's  arses ! 


XIX 


Thee,  Ferintosh !     O  sadly  lost ! 
Scotland  lament  frae  coast  to  coast ! 


SCOTCH     DRINK  25 

Now  colic  grips^  an'  barkin  hoast 

May  kill  us  a' ; 
For  loyal  Forbes'  chartered  boast 

Is  taen  awa ! 


XX 

Thae  curst  horse-leeches  o'  th'  Excise^ 
Wha  mak  the  whisky  stells  their  prize  ! 
Haud  up  thy  han'^  Deil !  ance,  twice,  thrice  ! 

There,  seize  the  blinkers ! 
An'  bake  them  up  in  brunstane  pies 

For  poor  damn'd  drinkers. 


XXI 

Fortune  !  if  thou '11  but  gie  me  still 

Hale  breeks,  a  scone,  an'  whisky  gill,  ^ 

An'  rowth  o'  rhyme  to  rave  at  will,  * 

Tak  a'  the  rest, 
An'  deal 't  about  as  thy  blind  skill 

Directs  thee  best 


J6     THE    AUTHOE^S    BAENEST 


THE    AUTHORS    EARNEST   CRY   A 

PRAYER 

TO  THE   SCOTCH   ESFRS8ENTATTTES   TV  THE 
HOUSE   OF   COMMOyS 


Dearut  i^dutilUUhnl  last  and  but 

Haw  art  thou  loitf 

PARODY  ON  MILTON. 


pnuUatlx 


Ye  Irish  lords,  ye  knights  an'  squires, 
Wha  represent  our  brughs  an'  shires. 
An'  doucely  manage  our  affairs 

In  Parliament, 
To  you  a  simple  Bardie's  prayers 

Are  humbly  sent 


Notatj; 


[Notai 
iioarM 


II 


Alas  !  my  roupet  Muse  is  haerse ! 

Your  Honors'  hearts  wi'  grief  'twad  pierce^ 


CRY  AND  PRAYER      «7 

To  see  her  sittin  on  her  arse 

Low  i'  the  dust^ 
And  scriechin  out  prosaic  yerse. 

An'  like  to  bmst ! 

lU 

Tell  them  wha  hae  the  chief  direction, 
Scotland  an'  me 's  in  great  affliction^ 
E'er  sin'  they  laid  that  curst  restriction 

On  aqua-vitae ; 
An'  rouse  them  up  to  strong  convietkoi^ 

An'  move  their  pity. 

IV 

Stand  forth^  an'  tell  yon  Premier  youth 

The  honest,  open,  naked  truth  : 

Tell  him  o'  mine  an'  Scotland's  drouth. 

His  servants  humble : 
The  muckle  deevil  blaw  you  south. 

If  ye  dissemble ! 


Does  onie  great  man  glunch  an'  gloom  ?  gn 

Speak  out,  an'  never  fash  your  thumb !  cw 

Let  posts  an'  pensions  sink  or  soom  sw 

Wi'  them  wha  grant  'em  : 
If  honestly  they  canna  come. 

Far  better  want  'em. 


S8     THE    AUTHOR'S    EARNEST 


•omtch; 
wrifgk 


tmle 


VI 

In  gath'rin  yotes  you  were  na  sbick ; 
Now  stand  u  tightly  by  your  tack : 
Ne'er  claw  your  lug^  an'  fidge  your  back. 

An'  hum  an  haw ; 
But  raise  your  arm^  an'  tell  your  crack 

Before  them  a*. 


vu 


weqnng; 
thistle 

pbt-pot; 
•mpty 


fttiU 


Bmptt 


Paint  Scotland  greetin  owre  her  thrissle ; 
Her  mutchkin  stowp  as  toom  's  a  whissle ; 
An'  damn'd  excisemen  in  a  bustle. 

Seizin  a  stell. 
Triumphant,  crusbin  't  like  a  mussel. 

Or  lampit  shell ! 


cheek-by- 


pocket 


VIII 

Then,  on  the  tither  hand,  present  her — 
A  blackguard  smuggler  right  behint  her, 
An'  cheek-for-chow,  a  chuffie  vintner 

Colleaguing  join, 
Pickin  her  pouch  as  bare  as  winter 

Of  a'  kind  coin. 


IX 


Is  there,  that  bears  the  name  o'  Scot, 
But  feels  his  heart's  bluid  rising  hot, 
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To  see  his  poor  auld  mither  s  pot 

Thus  dung  in  stayes,  | 

An'  plunder'd  o'  her  hindmost  groat^ 

By  gallows  knaves  ? 


Alas !  I  'm  but  a  nameless  wight, 

Trode  i'  the  mire  out  o'  sight ! 

But  could  I  like  Montgomeries  nght. 

Or  gab  like  Boswell, 
There 's  some  sark-neeks  I  wad  draw  tight. 

An'  tie  some  hose  well. 


XI 


God  bless  your  Honors  !  can  ye  see 't, 
The  kind,  auld,  cantie  carlin  greet, 
An'  no  get  warmly  to  your  feet. 

An'  gar  them  hear  it, 
An'  teU  them  wi'  a  patriot-heat. 

Ye  winna  bear  it  ? 

XII 

Some  o'  you  nicely  ken  the  laws, 
'  To  round  the  period  an'  pause. 
An'  with  rhet6ric  clause  on  clause 

To  mak  harangues : 
Then  echo  thro'  Saint  Stephen's  wa's 

Auld  Scotland's  wrangs. 


1 
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Dempster,  a  true  blue  Scot  I  'le  wamn ; 
Thee,  aith-detestingy  chaste  Kilkerran ; 
An'  that  glib-gabbet  Highland  baion^ 

The  Laird  o'  Graham ; 
■luewd  An'  ane,  a  chap  that 's  damn'd  auldfarran, 

Dundas  his  name: 

XIV 

9|g^tM  Erskine,  a  spnnkie  Norland  billie ; 

Tme  Campbells,  Frederick  and  Ilay ; 
An'  Uvistone,  the  bauld  Sir  Willie ; 

An'  monie  ithers. 
Whom  auld  Demosthenes  or  Tally 

Might  own  for  brithers. 

XV 

(NotM)  Thee  sodger  Hugh,  my  watchman  steated. 

If  Bardies  e'er  are  represented ; 
I  ken  if  that  your  sword  were  wanted. 

Ye  'd  lend  your  hand ; 
But  when  there 's  ought  to  say  anent  it, 

Ye  're  at  a  stand. 

XVI 

Arouse,  my  boys !  exert  your  mettle. 
To  get  auld  Scotland  back  her  kettle ; 


CRV    and    PRAYftR 


SI 


Or  £uth !  I  '11  wad  my  new  pleugh-pettle. 

Ye  '11  see 't  or  lang, 

She  '11  teach  you,  wi'  a  reekin  whittle, 

Anither  sang. 


bet: 
plongfa-ttaff 


oking 
knife 


XVII 

This  while  she 's  been  in  crankous  mood,  fretful 

Her  lost  Militia  fir'd  her  bluid ; 
(Deil  na  they  never  mair  do  guid. 

Play  d  her  that  pliskie  !)        trick 
An'  now  she 's  like  to  rin  red-wud  stark-oud 

About  her  whisky. 


ZVIIl 

An'  Lord !  if  ance  they  pit  her  till 't, 
Her  tartan  petticoat  she  '11  kilt. 
An'  durk  an'  pistol  at  her  belt. 

She  '11  tak  the  streets. 
An'  rin  her  whittle  to  the  hilt, 

r  the  first  she  meets ! 


put  her  to 't 
tack  op 


XIX 

For  God-sake,  sirs !  then  speak  her  fair, 
An'  straik  her  cannle  wi'  the  hair. 
An'  to  the  Muckle  House  repair, 

Wi'  instant  speed. 
An'  strive,  wi'  a'  your  wit  an'  lear. 

To  get  remead. 


stroke; 
geoUx 

theCommoi 


learning 
redress 
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hot 

nuvUm 
r»rl«t 


Yon  iU-tongu'd  tinkler,  Charlie  Fox, 
May  taunt  you  wi'  his  jeers  an'  mocks ; 
But  gie  him 't  het,  my  hearty  cocks ! 

E'en  cowe  the  cadie ! 
An'  send  him  to  his  dicing  box 

An'  sportin  lady. 


nfaMd^mtal 


NTlndowt 


XXI 

Tell  yon  guid  bluid  of  auld  Boconnock's, 
I  '11  be  his  debt  twa  mashlum  bonnocks. 
An'  drink  his  health  in  auld  Nanse  Tinnock'i 

Nine  times  a-week^ 
If  he  some  scheme,  like  tea  an'  winnocks, 

Wad  kindly  seek. 


XXII 

Could  he  some  commutation  broach, 

I  '11  pledge  my  aith  in  guid  braid  Scotch^ 

He  needna  fear  their  foul  reproach 

Nor  erudition, 
Yon  mixtie-maxtie,  queer  hotch-potch. 

The  Coalition. 


>Ut<r 
sudgel 


XXIII 


Auld  Scotland  has  a  raude  tongue ; 
She 's  just  a  devil  wi'  a  rung ; 


CRY     AND     PRAYER 

An'  if  she  promise  auld  or  young 

To  tak  their  nart. 

The'  by  the  neck  she  should  be  strung^ 

She  '11  no  desert 


XXIV 


And  now,  ye  chosen  Five-and-Forty, 
May  still  your  mither's  heart  support  ye ; 
Then,  tho'  a  minister  grow  dorty. 

An'  kick  your  place, 
Ye '11  snap  your  fingers^  poor  an'  hearty. 

Before  his  face. 


XXV 

Gcd  bless  your  Honors,  a'  your  days, 
Wi'  sowps  o'  kail  and  brats  o'  claes, 
In  spite  o'  a'  the  thievish  kaes, 

That  haunt  St.  Jamie's  ! 
Your  humble  Bardie  sings  an*  prays, 

While  Rab  his  name  is. 


POSTSCRIPT 

.  XXVI 

Let  half-starv'd  slaves  in  warmer  skies 
See  future  wines,  rich-clust'ring,  rise  ; 
Vol  I.  c 


THB    AUTHOR'S    EARNEST 

Their  lot  auld  Sootloid  ne'er  envies^ 

But,  blythe  and  frisky, 

She  eyes  her  freebom,  martial  boys 

Tak  aff  their  whisky. 

XXVIl 

What  tho'  their  Phcebus  kinder  warms^ 
While  fragrance  blooms  and  Beauty  charms. 
When  wretches  range,  in  famish'd  swarms^ 

The  scented  groves ; 
Or^  hounded  forth^  dishonor  arms 

In  hungry  droves ! 

xrviii 

Their  gun 's  a  burden  on  their  shouther ; 
They  downa  bide  the  stink  o'  powther  ; 
Their  bauldest  thought 's  a  hank'ring  swither 

To  Stan'  or  rin. 
Till  skelp — a  shot — they  're  afF,  a'  throVther 

To  save  their  skin. 

XXIX 

But  bring  a  Scotsman  frae  his  hill. 
Clap  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  gill, 
Say,  such  is  royal  George's  will. 

An'  there 's  the  foe ! 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow. 
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XXX 

Nae  cauld^  faint-hearted  doubtings  tease  him ; 
Death  comes,  wi'  fearless  eye  he  sees  him ; 
Wi'  bluidy  han'  a  welcome  gies  him ; 

An'  when  he  fk's^ 
His  latest  draught  o  breathin  lea'es  him 

In  faint  huszas. 


XXXI 

Sages  their  solemn  een  may  steek  ey 

An'  raise  a  philosophic  reek,  sm 

An'  physically  causes  seek 

In  clime  an'  season ; 
But  tell  me  whisky's  name  in  Greek : 

I  '11  teU  the  reason. 


XXXII 

Scotland^  my  auld^  respected  mither ! 

Tho'  whiles  ye  moistify  your  leather,  soi 

Till  whare  ye  sit  on  craps  o'  heather  he 

Ye  tine  your  dam,  »« 

Freedom  and  whisky  gang  thegither, 

Tak  aff  your  dram  1 


THE    HOLY    PAIR 


THE    HOLY    FAIR 

A  robe  ^Meeming  truth  and  truH 

Hid  crafty  olnervation ; 
A  nd  secret  hung,  with  poison* d  crtut. 

The  dirk  qf  defamation  : 
A  mask  that  Hke  the  gorget  shautd, 

Dge-fxirging  on  the  pigeon  ; 
And/or  a  mantle  large  and  broad, 

He  wrapt  him  in  Religion. 

HYPOCRISY  X'LA-MOI 


Upon  a  simmer  Sunday  mom. 

When  Nature's  face  is  fair^ 
I  walk^  forth  to  view  the  com, 

An'  snuff  the  caller  air. 
The  rising  sun,  owre  Galston  Muirs, 

Wi'  glorious  light  was  glintin  ; 
The  hares  were  hirplin  down  the  furs. 

The  lav'rocks  they  were  chantin 

Fu'  sweet  that  day. 

II 

^Vs  lightsomely  I  glowr'd  abroad. 

To  see  a  scene  sae  gay^ 
Three  hizzies^  early  at  the  road. 

Cam  skelpin  up  the  way. 
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Twa  had  manteeles  o'  dolefu'  blacky 

But  ane  wi'  lyart  lining  ; 
The  third,  that  gaed  a  wee  a-back, 

Was  in  the  fashion  shining 

Fu'  gay  that  day. 


37 


trey 

walked 
behind 


III 

The  twa  appear' d  like  sisters  twin. 

In  feature,  form,  an'  claes  ; 
Their  visage  wither' d,  lang  an'  thin. 

An'  sour  as  onie  slaes  : 
The  third  cam  up,  hap-step-an'-lowp, 

As  light  as  onie  lambie. 
An'  wi'  a  curchie  low  did  stoop, 

As  soon  as  e'er  she  saw  me, 

Fu'  kind  that  day. 


clothes 


hop ;  ju 


curtsey 


IV 

Wi'  bonnet  afF,  quoth  I,  '  Sweet  lass, 

I  think  ye  seem  to  ken  me ; 
I  'm  sure  I ' ve  seen  that  bonie  face. 

But  yet  I  canna  name  ye. ' 
Quo'  she,  an'  laughin  as  she  spak. 

An'  taks  me  by  the  ban's, 
'  Ye,  for  my  sake,  hae  gi'en  the  feck 

Of  a'  the  Ten  Comman's 

A  screed  some  day. 


balk 


np 


a  8 
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going 
lafldag 

wrinkled 


*  My  Bttiie  11  Fun — your  cronie  dear. 

The  neamt  tntad  ye  hae ; 
An'  this  it  Snpefstition  here. 

An'  that 's  Hypocrisy. 
I'm  gaun  to  Mauchline  Holy  Fair, 

To  spend  an  hour  in  daffin : 
Gin  ye  '11  go  there,  joa  nmkl'd  pair. 

We  will  get  fiunous  laughin 

At  them  this  day.' 


VI 


shirt 

w«'U 

w«ntj 
ponidgV" 


Quoth  I,  '  Wi'  a'  my  heart,  I  '11  do 't; 

I'll  get  my  Sunday's  sark  on. 
An'  meet  you  on  the  holy  spot ; 

Faith,  we  'se  hae  fine  remarkin ! ' 
Then  I  gaed  hame  at  crowdie-time. 

An'  soon  I  made  me  ready ; 
For  roads  were  clad,  frae  side  to  side» 

Wi'  monie  a  wearie  body, 

In  droves  that  day. 


VII 


•elf-com- 
plaoent;gtar 

jogging 

stni^ng 
youngsters 


Here  farmers  gash,  in  ridin  graith, 
Gaed  hoddin  by  their  cotters ; 

There  swankies  young,  in  braw  bnud-el 
Are  springin  owre  the  gutters. 
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The  lasses^  skelpin  barefit^  thrang, 

In  silks  an'  scarlets  glitter ; 
Wi'  sweet-milk  cheese^  in  monie  a  whangs 

An'  farls,  bak'd  wi'  butter, 

Fa'  crump  that  day. 


thronging 


ihive 

mullcak 

crisp 


VIII 


When  by  the  plate  we  set  our  nose, 

Weel  heapM  up  wi'  ha'pence, 
A  greedy  glowr  black-bonnet  throws,  the  EMei 

An'  we  maun  draw  our  tippence. 
Then  in  we  go  to  see  the  show : 

On  ev'ry  side  they  're  gath'rin ; 
Some  canyin  dails,  some  chairs  an'  stools^       planks 

An'  some  are  busy  bleth'rin  gabbling 

Right  loud  that  day. 


IX 

Here  stands  a  shed  to  fend  the  show'rs, 

An'  screen  our  countra  gentry ; 
There  Racer  Jess,  an'  twa-three  whores, 

Are  blinkin  at  the  entry. 
Here  sits  a  raw  o'  tittlin  jads^ 

Wi'  heavin  breasts  an'  bare  neck ; 
An'  there  a  batch  o'  wabster  lads, 

Blackguardin  frae  Kilmarnock, 

For  fun  this  day. 


keep  off 


two  or  tl 

leering 

whisperi 
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weaver 
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Here  some  are  thinkin  on  their  sins, 
An'  some  upc'  their  daes ; 
•oU«d  Ane  curses  feet  that  fyl'd  his  shins^ 

Anither  sighs  an'  prays  : 
nmple  On  this  hand  sits  a  chosen  swatch^ 

Wi'  screw' d-up^  grace-proud  faces ; 
On  that  a  set  o'  chaps,  at  watch. 
Busy  Thrang  winkin  on  the  lasses 

To  chairs  that  daj. 


XI 


O  happy  is  that  man  an'  blest ! 

Nae  wonder  that  it  pride  him ! 
Whase  ain  dear  lass,  that  he  likes  best. 

Comes  clinkin  down  beside  him  ! 
Wi'  arm  repos'd  on  the  chair  back. 
He  sweetly  does  compose  him ; 
Which,  by  degrees,  slips  round  her  neck. 
And  his  palm  An  's  loof  upon  her  bosom, 

Unkend  that  day. 

XII 

Now  a  the  congregation  o'er 
Is  silent  expectation ; 
difflbt  For  Moodie  speels  the  holy  door, 

Wi'  tidings  o'  damnation  : 
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Should  Homie^  as  in  ancient  days^ 
'Mang  sons  o'  God  present  him ; 

The  vera  sight  o'  Moodie's  £Eice^ 
To 's  ain  het  hame  had  sent  him 

Wi'  fright  that  day. 


XIII 


Hear  how  he  clears  the  points  o'  Faith 

Wi'  rattlin  and  thumpin ! 
Now  meekly  calm,  now  wild  in  wrath. 

He  *s  stampin,  an'  he 's  jumpin  ! 
His  lengthen'd  chin,  his  tum'd-up  snout 

His  eldritch  squeel  an'  gestures, 
O  how  they  fire  the  heart  devout — 

Like  cantharidian  plaisters 

On  sic  a  day  > 


XIV 


But  hark  !  che  tent  has  chang'd  its  voice 

There 's  peace  an'  rest  aae  langer ; 
For  a'  the  real  judges  rise, 

They  canna  sit  for  anger : 
Smith  opens  out  his  cauld  harangues, 

On  practice  and  on  morals ; 
An'  aff  the  godly  pour  in  thrangs. 

To  gie  the  jars  an'  barrels 

A  lift  that  day. 
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zv 

What  tigiiiiei  kk  btfran  dbin^ 

Of  mowJ  pow^fi  Ml'  ttmmm  ? 
Hit  Riigtith  ftyle,  an'  gettnre  fine 

Are  a'  clean  out  o'  season. 
Like  Socrates  or  Antcmine, 

Or  some  auld  pagan  heathen. 
The  monl  man  he  does  define. 

But  ne'er  a  word  o'  faith  in 

That 'slight  that  day. 

XVI 

In  guid  time  comes  an  antidote 

Against  sic  poison'd  nostrum ; 
For  Peebles,  frae  the  water-fit. 

Ascends  the  holy  rostrum : 
See,  up  he 's  got  the  word  o'  God, 

An'  meek  an'  mim  has  view'd  it. 
While  Common-sense  has  taen  the  road, 

An'  aff,  an'  up  the  Cowgate 

Fast,  fast  that  day. 

Wee  Miller  niest,  the  guaid  relieres. 

An'  orthodoxy  raibles, 
Tho'  in  his  heart  he  weel  believei^ 

An'  tivrnka  it  add  wives'  fables : 
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But  faith  !  the  hirkie  wants  a  manse  : 
So,  cannilie  he  hums  them ; 

Altho'  his  carnal  wit  an'  sense 
Like  hafflins-wise  o'ercomes  hSsti 

At  times  that  day. 


fellow ;  Ut 
htunbugs 

Navlyha 


XVIII 

Now  butt  an'  ben  the  change-house  fills^ 

Wi'  yill-caup  commentators ; 
Here 's  crying  out  for  bakes  an'  gills^ 

An'  there  the  pint-stowp  clatters ; 
While  thick  an'  thrang^  an'  loud  an'  lang^ 

Wi'  logic  an'  wi'  Scripture, 
They  raise  a  din,  that  in  the  end 

Is  like  to  breed  a  rupture 

O'  wrath  that  day. 


[Notes] 
tAvem 

ale<ap 
bkcuits 


XIX 


Leese  me  on  drink  !  it  gies  us  mair 

Than  either  school  or  college  ; 
It  kindles  wit,  it  waukens  lear. 

It  pangs  us  fou  o'  knowledge  : 
Be  *t  whisky* gill  or  penny  wheep. 

Or  onie  stronger  potion, 
It  never  fails,  on  drinkin  deep. 

To  kittle  up  our  notion. 

By  night  or  day. 


Blessiiigi 
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■tir 


oonicr 


The  lads  an'  lasses,  bljrthely  bent 

To  mind  baith  saul  an'  body. 
Sit  round  the  table^  weel  content. 

An'  steer  about  the  toddy : 
On  this  ane's  dress,  an'  that  ane's  leuk. 

They  're  makin  observations ; 
While  some  are  cozie  i'  the  neuk. 

An'  formin  assignations 

To  meet  some  day. 


soundi 
roaring 


XXI 

But  now  the  Lord's  ain  trumpet  touts. 

Till  a'  the  hills  are  rairin. 
And  echoes  back  return  the  shouts ; 

Black  Russell  is  na  spairin  : 
His  piercin  w.ords,  like  Highlan'  swords. 

Divide  the  joints  an'  marrow  ; 
His  talk  o'  Hell,  whare  devils  dwell. 

Our  verra  '  sauls  does  harrow ' 

Wi'  fright  that  day  ! 


foil;  flaming 


XXII 


A  vast,  unbottom'd,  boundless  pit, 
Fill'd  fou  o'  lowin  brunstane, 

Whase  ragin  flame,  an'  scorehin  heat. 
Wad  melt  the  hardest  whun-stane  i 
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The  half-asleep  start  up  wi'  fear, 
An'  think  they  hear  it  roarin ; 

When  presently  it  does  appear, 
'Twas  but  some  neebor  snorin 

Asleep  that  day. 


xxiu 

Twad  be  owre  lang  a  tale  to  tell. 

How  monie  stories  past ; 
An'  how  they  crouded  to  the  yill, 

When  they  were  a'  dismist ; 
How  drink  gaed  round,  in  cogs  rn'  « 

Amang  the  furmc  an'  benches ; 
An'  cheese  an'  bread,  frae  women's 

Was  dealt  about  in  lunches, 

An'  dawds  that  d 


XXIV 


In  comes  a  gawsie,  gash  guidwife. 

An'  sits  down  by  the  fire, 
Syne  draws  her  kebbuck  an'  her  kii 

The  lasses  they  are  shyer : 
The  auld  guidmen,  about  the  grace. 

Frae  side  to  side  they  bother ; 
Till  some  ane  by  his  bonnet  lays, 

An'  gies  them 't,  like  a  tether, 


4& 
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Waesuckfl  1  for  him  that  gets  nae  huii^ 

Or  luses  that  hae  naething ! 
Sma'  need  has  he  to  say  a  grace. 

Or  melvie  his  braw  claithing ! 
O  wives^  be  mindfu',  ance  yourself 

How  bonie  lads  ye  wanted ; 
An'  dinna  for  a  kebbuck-heel 

Let  lasses  be  affironted 

On  sic  a  day ! 


thcbeU- 
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Now  Clinkumbell^  wi'  rattlin  tow^ 

Begins  to  jow  an'  croon ; 
Some  swagger  hame  the  best  they  dow. 

Some  wait  the  afternoon. 
At  slaps  the  billies  halt  a  blink, 

Till  lasses  strip  their  shoon : 
Wi'  faith  an'  hope,  an'  love  an'  drink. 

They  're  a'  in  famous  tune 

For  crack  that  day. 


bynight&ll; 
gona 
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How  monie  hearts  this  day  qonverts 

O'  sinners  and  o'  lasses ! 
Their  hearts  o'  stane,  gin  night,  are  gane 

As  saft  as  onie  flesh  is : 
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There 's  some  are  fou  o*  love  divine  ; 

There 's  some  are  fou  o'  brandy ; 
An'  monie  jobs  that  day  begin^ 

May  end  in  houghmagandie  foi 

Some  ither  day. 
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0  Prince  !  0  Chitf  of  many  thronM  pow'rs  / 
That  led  th'  embatttd  seraphim  to  war, 

MILTON. 


0  Thoo  !  whatever  title  suit  the< 
Auld  Homie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie —  h 
Wha  in  yon  cavern  grim  an'  sootie, 

Clos'd  under  hatches, 
Spairges  about  the  brunstane  cootie,  || 

To  scaud  poor  wretches !    sc 

II 

Hear  me,  Auld  Hangie,  for  a  wee,  H 

An'  let  poor  damned  bodies  be ; 

1  'm  sure  sma'  pleasure  it  can  gie, 

Ev'n  to  a  deil, 
To  skelp  an'  scaud  poor  dogs  like  me  sp 

An'  hear  us  squeeL 
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boUow 


backward 
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III 

Great  is  thy  pow'r  an'  great  thy  fame ; 
Far  kend  an'  noted  is  thy  name ; 
An'  tho'  yon  lowin  heugh  's  thy  hame. 

Thou  travels  far ; 
An'  faith  !  thou 's  neither  lag,  nor  lame. 

Nor  blate,  nor  scaur. 


IV 


Now 


Stripiung 


Whyles,  ranging  like  a  roarin  lion. 
For  prey,  a'  holes  an'  comers  trying; 
Whyles,  on  the  strong-wing'd  tempest  fljrin, 

Tirlin  the  kirks ; 
Whyles,  in  the  human  bosom  pryin. 

Unseen  thou  lurks. 


V 


I  've  heard  my  rev'rend  graunie  say. 
In  lanely  glens  ye  like  to  stray ; 
Or,  where  auld  ruin*d  castles  grey 

Nod  to  the  moon. 
Ye  fright  the  nightly  wand'rer's  way 

Wi*  eldritch  croon. 


sedate 


VI 


When  twilight  did  my  graunie  summon. 
To  say  her  pray'rs,  douce,  honest  woman ! 
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Aft  yont  the  dyke  she 's  heard  you  bummin,       beyond 

Wi'  eerie  drone ; 
Or^  rostlin,  thro'  the  boortrees  comin^  aiders 

Wi*  heavy  groan. 

VII 

Ae  dreary^  windy,  winter  night. 

The  stars  shot  down  wi'  sklentin  light,  squinting 

Wi'  you  mysel,  I  gat  a  fright : 

Ayont  the  lough,  pond 

Ye,  like  a  rash-buss,  stood  in  sight,  JJ^p**' 

,Wi'  waving  SUgh.  moan 

VIII 

The  cudgel  in  my  nieve  did  shake,  fist 

Each  bristl'd  hair  stood  like  a  stake ; 

When  wi'  an  eldritch,  stoor  *  quaick,  quaick,'      ta»i» 

Amang  the  springs, 
Awa  ye  squattex^d  like  a  drake. 

On  whistling  wings. 

IX 

Let  warlocks  grim,  an'  wither'd  hags, 

Tell  how  wi'  you,  on  ragweed  nAgs,  ragwort 

They  skim  the  muirs  an'  dizzy  crags, 

Wi'  wicked  speed ; 
And  in  kirk-yards  renew  their  leagues, 

Owre  howkit  dead.  dUboricd 

[Notes] 
VOL.  L  D 
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Thence,  eoimtra  wives,  wi'  toil  an'  pain. 
May  plunge  an'  plunge  the  kirn  in  vain ; 
For  O  !  the  yellow  treasure 's  taen 

By  witching  skill ; 
An'  dawtit,  twal-pint  liawkie  's  gaen 

As  yell 's  the  bilL 


oonfidentor 
oocksnra 

tool 


nickofdoM 


XI 

Thence,  mystic  knots  mak  great  abuse 
On  young  guidmen,  fond,  keen  an'  croose ; 
When  the  best  wark-lume  i'  the  house. 

By  cantraip  wit. 
Is  instant  made  no  worth  a  louse. 

Just  at  the  bit. 


hoard 
•orfiico 


XII 

When  thowes  dissolve  the  snawy  hoard. 
An'  fioat  the  jinglin  icy  boord. 
Then,  water-kelpies  haunt  the  foord. 

By  your  direction. 
An'  nighted  trav'llers  arc  allur'd 

To  their  destruction. 


bog;  Jadc-o'- 
UntlMMiu 


XIII 


And  aft  your  moss-traversing  spunkies 
Decoy  the  wight  that  late  an'  drunk  is : 
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The  bleezin,  curst^  mischievous  monkies 

Delude  his  eyes. 
Till  in  some  miry  slough  he  simk  is. 

Ne'er  mair  to  rise. 

XIV 

When  Masons'  mystic  word  an'  grip 
In  storms  an'  tempests  raise  you  up. 
Some  cock  or  cat  your  rage  maun  stop,  most 

Or,  strange  to  tell ! 
The  youngest  1>rother  ye  wad  whip 

Aff  straught  to  hell.  straight 

XV 

Lang  syne  in  Eden's  bonie  yard,  gardeD 

When  youthfu'  lovers  first  were  pair'd. 
An'  all  the  soul  of  love  they  shar'd. 

The  raptur'd  hour. 
Sweet  on  the  fragrant  floVry  swaird. 

In  shady  bow'r : 

XVI 

Then  you,  ye  auld,  snick-drawing  dog !  scheming 

Ye  cam  to  Paradise  incog. 

An'  play'd  on  man  a  cursed  brogue  trick 

(Black  be  your  fa' !), 
An'  gied  the  infant  warld  a  shog,  shake 

'Maist  ruin'd  a'. 
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D'  ye  mind  that  day  when  in  a  bin 
Wi'  reekit  duds,  an'  reestit  gizz, 
Ye  did  present  your  smoutie  phiz 

'Mang  better  folk ; 
An'  sklented  on  the  man  of  Uzz 

Your  spitefu'  joke  ? 


loosed ;  toold 
ofaU 
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An'  how  ye  gat  him  i'  your  tfamU, 
An'  brak  him  out  o'  house  an'  hal'. 
While  scabs  an'  botches  did  him  gall^ 

Wi'  bitter  claw ; 
An'  lows'd  his  ill-tongu'd  wicked  scaul- 

Was  warst  ava  ? 


fighting 


beat;  Low- 
land 


XIX 

But  a'  your  doings  to  rehearse;, 
Your  wily  snares  an'  fechtin  fierce. 
Sin'  that  day  Michael  did  you  pierce 

Down  to  this  time^ 
Wad  ding  a  Lallan  tongue,  or  Erse, 

In  prose  or  rhyme. 


Hoo£i 
roUtering 


An'  now,  Auld  Qoots,  I  ken  ye  're  thinkin, 
A  certain  Bardie's  rantin,  drinkin. 
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Some  luckless  hour  will  send  him  linkin. 

To  your  black  Pit ; 

Buty  faith  !  he  'U  turn  a  comer  jinkin. 

An'  cheat  you  yet. 
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But  fare-you-weel,  Auld  Nickie-Ben ! 
0^  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men' ! 
Ye  aiblins  might — I  dinna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake : 
I  'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 

£v'n  for  your  sake  ! 


perhaps 


sad 


THE  DEATH  AND  DYING  WORDS  OF 

POOR  MAILIE,  Moiuc 

as  AUTHOB^S  ONLY  PET  YOWE  :    AN  UNCO  MOUBNFU' 

TALE 


As  Mailie,  an'  her  lambs  thegither^ 
Was  ae  day  nibblin  on  the  tetbsr^ 
Upon  her  cloot  she  coost  a  hitch^ 
An'  owre  she  warsl'd  in  the  ditch  : 
There,  groanin,  dying,  she  did  lie, 
Whea  Hughoc  be  cam  doytin  by. 
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•i«rinc  Wi'  glowrin  een,  an'  lifted  ban's 

Poor  Hughoc  like  a  statue  stan's ; 

He  saw  her  days  were  near-hand  ended, 
wtM  But,  wae's  my  heart  1  he  could  na  mend  i1 

He  gap^d  wide,  but  naething  spak. 

At  length  poor  Mailie  silence  brak : — 

'  O  thou,  whase  lamentable  face 
Appears  to  mourn  my  woefu  case  J 
My  dying  words  attentive  hear. 
An'  bear  them  to  my  Master  dear. 

own  '  Tell  him,  if  e'er  again  he  keep 

mnch  money       ,    As  muckle  gear  as  buy  a  sheep — 

O,  bid  him  never  tie  them  mair, 
Wi'  wicked  strings  o*  hemp  or  hair ! 
**"^  But  ca'  them  out  to  park  or  hill, 

An'  let  them  wander  at  their  will : 
So  may  his  flock  increase,  an'  grow 
To  scores  o'  lambs,  an'  packs  o'  woo' ! 

'  Tell  him,  he  was  a  Master  kin'. 
An'  ay  was  guid  to  me  an'  mine ; 
An'  now  my  dying  charge  I  gie  him. 
My  helpless  lambs,  I  trust  them  wi'  him. 

'  O,  bid  him  save  their  harmless  lives, 
^^^  Frr.e  dogs,  an'  tods,  an'  butchers'  knives ! 
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But  gie  them  guid  cow-milk  their  fill. 

Till  they  be  fit  to  fend  themsel ;  io< 

An'  tent  them  duly,  e'en  an  mom,  *" 

Wi*  teats  o'  hay  an'  ripps  o'  com.  tic 

'An'  may  they  never  learn  the  gaets,  w> 

Of  ither  vile,  wanrestfu'  pets —  « 

To  slink  thro'  slaps,  an'  reave  an'  steal,  br 

At  stacks  o'  pease,  or  stocks  o'  kail !  pi 

So  may  they,  like  their  great  forbears,  u 
For  monie  a  year  come  thro'  the  sheers  : 
So  wives  will  gie  them  bits  o'  bread. 
An'  bairns  greet  for  them  when  they  're  dead.    w. 

'  My  poor  toop-lamb,  my  son  an'  heir,  n» 
0,  bid  him  breed  him  up  wi'  care ! 
An'  if  he  live  to  be  a  beast. 

To  pit  some  havins  in  his  breast !  co 

An'  warn  him — what  I  winna  name —  wi 

To  stay  content  wi*  yowes  at  hame ;  «' 
An'  no  to  rin  an'  wear  his  cloots, 

Like  other  menseless,  graceless  brutes.  ui 


*  An'  niest,  my  yowie,  silly  thing  ; 
Gude  keep  thee  frae  a  tether  string  ! 
0,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up,  ° 

Wi'  onie  blastit,  moorland  toop ; 
But  ay  keep  mind  to  moop  an'  mell, 
Wi'  sheep  o'  credit  like  thysel ! 


ni 
m 
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'And  ncfw,  my  bainis^  wi'  my  last  brestfa, 
I  lea'e  my  blessin  wi'  you  baith : 
An'  when  you  think  upo'  your  mither, 
Mind  to  be  kind  to  ane  anither. 

'  Now,  honest  Hughoc^  dinna  fail. 
To  tell  my  master  a'  my  tale ; 
An'  bid  him  bum  this  cursed  tether. 
An'  for  thy  pains  thou  'se  get  my  blether.' 

This  said,  poor  Mailie  tum'd  her  head. 
An'  clos'd  her  een  amang  the  dead ! 
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Lament  in  rh3rme,  lament  in  prose, 
Wi'  saut  tears  tricklin  down  your  nose ; 
Our  Bardie's  fate  is  at  a  close. 

Past  a'  remead  1 
The  last,  sad  cape-stane  of  his  woes ; 

Poor  Mailie's  dead ! 


II 

rldly  pelf  It 's  no  the  loss  of  warl's  gear. 

That  could  sae  bitter  draw  the  tear. 
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Or  mak  our  Bardie,  dowie^  wear  ^ 

The  mourning  weed : 

He 's  lost  a  friend  an'  neebor  dear 

In  Mailie  dead. 

ui 

Thro'  a*  the  tonn  she  trotted  by  him ;  fa: 

A  lang  half-mile  she  oould  descry  him ; 
Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  him. 

She  ran  wi'  speed : 
A  friend  mair  faithfu'  ne'er  cam  nigh  him. 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

rv 

I  wat  she  was  a  sheep  o'  sense,  w 

An'  could  behave  hersel  wi'  mense :  ta 

rU  say 't,  she  never  brak  a  fence, 

Thro'  thievish  greed. 
Our  Bardie,  lanely,  keeps  the  spence  p 

Sin'  Mailie' s  dead. 


Or,  if  he  wanders  up  the  howe,  s' 

Her  livin  image  in  her  yowe 

Comes  bleatin  till  him,  owre  the  knowe,  ^' 

For  bits  o'  bread ; 
An'  down  the  briny  pearls  rowe  ^ 

For  Mailie  dead. 
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VI 


iastt«;  tups 

matted  fleece; 
mmi» 

aacestor 


fleece;  shears 


She  was  nae  get  o'  moorlan  tips^ 

Wi'  tawted  ket,  an'  hairy  hips ; 

For  her  forbears  were  brought  in  ships, 

Frae  'yont  the  Tweed : 
A  bonier  fleesh  ne'er  crossed  the  clips 

Than  Mailie's  dead. 


Woe  befall 

dangerous 
grin 


VII 

Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  did  shape 
That  vile,  wanchancie  thing — a  rape  ! 
It  maks  guid  fellows  gim  an'  gape, 

Wi'  chokin  dread ; 
An'  Robin's  bonnet  wave  wi'  crape 

For  Mailie  dead. 


bagpipes 


rejoice 


VIII 

O  a'  ye  bards  on  bonie  Doon ! 

An'  wha  on  Ayr  your  chanters  tune ! 

Come,  join  the  melancholious  croon 

C  Robin's  reed ! 
His  heart  will  never  get  aboon ! 

His  Mailie's  dead ! 
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Friendship,  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul! 

Sweetener  qfJJ/e,  and  solder  qf  Society! 

I  owe  thee  much 

BLAIE. 


Dear  Smith,  the  slee'st,  pawkie  thief^  an 

That  e'er  attempted  stealth  or  rief !  ph 

Ye  surely  hae  some  warlock-b/eef  wi 

Owre  human  hearts ; 

For  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  prief  pr 

Against  your  arts. 


II 


For  me,  I  swear  by  sun  an'  moon. 

And  ev'ry  star  that  blinks  aboon,  ab 

Ye  've  cost  me  twenty  pair  o'  shoon. 

Just  gaun  to  see  you  ;  so 

And  ev'ry  ither  pair  that 's  done, 

Mair  taen  I  'm  wi'  you.  tai 
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toBted 


III 

That  auld^  capricious  carlin^  Nature, 
To  mak  amends  for  scrimpit  stature. 
She 's  tum'd  you  off,  a  human-creature 

On  her  first  plan ; 
And  in  her  freaks,  on  ev'ry  feature 

She 's  wrote  the  Man. 


withifif 
■',■"■■• 

nun 


IV 

Just  now  I  've  taen  the  fit  o'  rhyme. 
My  barmie  noddle 's  working  prime. 
My  fieuicy  yerkit  up  sublime, 

Wi'  hasty  summon : 
Hae  ye  a  leisure-moment's  time 

To  hear  what 's  comin  ? 


aOc 


roubltt  about 


Some  rh3rme  a  neebor's  name  to  lash ; 
Some  rh3rme  (vain  thought !)  for  needfu'  casl 
Some  rh3rme  to  court  the  countra  clash. 

An'  raise  a  din ; 
For  me,  an  aim  I  never  fash ; 

I  rhyme  for  fun. 


VI 


The  star  that  rules  my  luckless  lot, 
Has  fiftted  me  the  russet  coat, 
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An*  damn'd  my  fortune  to  the  groat ; 

But,  in  requlty 
Has  blest  me  with  a  random-shot 

O'  countra  wit. 

Tn 

This  while  my  notion 's  taen  a  sklent,  tn 

To  try  my  fate  in  guid,  black  prent ; 
But  still  the  mair  I  'm  that  way  bent. 

Something  cries,  '  Hoolie !      s< 
I  red  you,  honest  man,  tak  tent  1  he 

Ye  '11  shaw  your  folly : 

vm 

'There's  ither  poets,  much  your  betters. 
Far  seen  in  Greek,  deep  men  o'  letters, 
Hae  thought  they  had  ensur'd  their  debtors, 

A'  future  ages ; 
Now  moths  deform,  in  shapeless  tatten, 

Their  unknown  pages.' 

IX 

Then  farewell  hopes  o'  laurel-boughs 
To  garland  my  poetic  brows ! 
Henceforth  I  *11  rove  where  busy  ploughs 

Are  whistling  thrang ;  at 

An'  teach  the  lanely  heights  an'  howes  He 

My  rustic  sang. 
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I  '11  wander  on,  wi'  ientless  heed 
How  never-halting  moments  speed. 
Till  Fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread ; 

Then,  all  unknown, 
I  '11  lay  me  with  th'  inglorious  dead. 

Forgot  and  gone ! 

XI 

But  why  o'  death  begin  a  tale  ? 

Just  now  we  're  liring  sound  an'  hale ; 

Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail. 

Heave  Care  o'er-side ! 
And  large,  before  Enjo3rment's  gale, 

I^t's  tak  the  tide. 

XII 

This  life,  sae  far's  I  understand. 

Is  a'  enchanted  fairy-land. 

Where  Pleasure  is  the  magic-wand. 

That,  wielded  right, 
Maks  hours  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand. 

Dance  by  fu'  light. 

XIII 

The  magic-wnnd  then  let  us  wield  ; 
For,  ance  that  five-an'-forty  's  speel'd. 
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See,  crazy,  weary,  joyless  Eild,  Eld 

Wi'  wrinkl'd  face. 
Comes  hostin,  hirplin  owre  the  field,  u^pbi 

Wi'  creepin  pace. 

XIV 

When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloamin,    twiiigb 
Then  fareweel  vacant,  careless  roamin ; 
Ad'  fareweel  chearfu'  tankards  foamin, 

An'  social  noise  : 
An'  fareweel  dear,  deluding  Woman, 

The  joy  of  joys  I 

XV 

O  Life  !  how  pleasant,  in  thy  morning. 
Young  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning  ! 
Cold-pausing  Caution's  lesson  scorning. 

We  frisk  away. 
Like  school-boys,  at  th'  expected  warning. 

To  joy  an'  play. 

XVI 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here. 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier. 
Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  near. 

Among  the  leaves ; 
And  tho'  the  puny  wound  appear. 

Short  while  it  grieves. 
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Twn 

Some,  Ittckjy  find  a  fiow'ij  spot. 
For  which  they  never  toil'd  nor  swat ; 
They  drink  the  sweet  and  eat  the  fat. 

But  care  or  pain ; 
And  haply  eye  the  barren  hut 

With  high  disdain. 

ZYIII 

With  steady  aim,  some  Fortune  diase ; 
Keen  Hope  does  er'ry  sinew  brace  ; 
Thro'  fair,  thro'  foul^  they  urge  the  race. 

And  seize  the  prey : 
Then  cannie,  in  some  cozie  place. 

They  close  the  day. 


And  others,  like  your  humble  senran'. 
Poor  wights  !  nae  rules  nor  roads  observin. 
To  right  or  left  eternal  swervin. 

They  zig-zag  on ; 
Till,  cuzst  with  age,  obscure  an'  starvin. 

They  aften  groan. 


Alas !  what  bitter  toil  an'  straining*^ 
But  truce  with  peevish,  poor  complaining ! 
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Is  Fortune's  fickle  Luna  waning? 

E'en  let  her  gang ! 
Seneath  what  light  she  has  remaining^ 

Let 's  sing  our  simg. 


xzi 

!Nf  y  pen  I  here  fling  to  the  door^ 

.And  kneel^  ye  Pow'rs !  and  warm  implore, 

^  The'  I  should  wander  Terra  o'er. 

In  all  her  climes, 
Orant  me  but  this,  I  ask  no  more. 

Ay  rowth  o'  rhymes. 


plenty 


XXTI 

'  Gie  dreeping  roasts  to  countra  lairds. 
Till  icicles  hing  frae  their  beards ; 
Gie  fine  braw  claes  to  fine  life-guards 

And  maids  of  honor  ; 
And  yill  an'  whisky  gie  to  cairds, 

Until  they  sconner. 


XXIII 

'  A  title,  Dempster  merits  it ; 

A  garter  gie  to  Willie  Pitt  ; 

Gie  wealth  to  some  be-ledger'd  cit. 

In  cent  per  cent. ; 
But  give  me  real,  sterling  wit, 

And  I  'm  content 
Vol.  I.  E 
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■Mftl  Slid 

water; 

be«flcM 

broth 


*  While  je  are  pleitf'd  to  keep  me  hale^ 
I  '11  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal. 
Be 't  water-brose  or  muslin-kail, 

Wi'  cheerfu'  face. 
As  lang  's  the  Muses  dinna  fiul 

To  say  the  grace.' 


dock 


XXV 

An  anxious  e'e  1  never  throws 
Behint  my  lug,  or  by  my  nose ; 
1  jouk  beneath  Misfortune's  blows 

As  weal's  I  may; 
Sworn  foe  to  sorrow,  care,  and  prose, 

I  rhyme  away. 


MdatQ 


XXVI 

O  ye  douce  folk  that  live  by  rule. 
Grave,  tideless-blooded,  calm  an'  cool, 
Compar'd  wi'  you — O  fool !  fool  I  fool  I 

How  much  unlike ! 
Your  hearts  are  just  a  standing  poolj 

Your  lives  a  dyke  I 
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XXVII 

l^ae  hair-brained,  sentimental  traces 
In  your  unletter  d,  nameless  faces ! 
In  ario9o  trills  and  graces 

Ye  never  stray ; 
But  gravissimo,  solemn  basses 

Ye  hum  away. 


XXVIII 


Ye  are  sae  grave,  nae  doubt  ye  're  wise ; 

Nae  ferly  tho'  ye  do  despise  ni 

The  hairum-scairum,  ram-stam  boys,  he 

The  rattling  squad  : 
I  see  ye  upward  cast  your  eyes — 

Ye  ken  the  road ! 


XXIX 

Whilst  I — but  I  shall  h&ud  me  there,  ht 

Wi'  you  I  *11  scarce  gang  onie  where- 
Then,  Jamie,  I  shall  say  nae  mair. 

But  quat  my  sang,  qi 

Content  wi'  you  to  mak  a  pair, 

Whare'er  I  gang. 


fis 
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A    DREAM 

Thoughts,  wards,  and  deeds^  the  Statute  blames  with  rtasai 
But  surely  Dreams  were  ne'er  indicted  Treason. 

On  reading  in  the  public  i^se^en,  the  Lauretta's  0( 
with  the  other  parade  of  June  4th^  1786^  the  Author  ir 
no  sooner  dropt  asleep,  than  he  Imagined  himself  tran 
ported  to  the  Birth-day  Levee :  and,  in  his  dreamii 
fancy,  made  the  following  Address : — 


GuiD-MORNiN  to  your  Majesty  ! 

May  Heaven  augment  your  blisses^ 
On  ev'ry  new  birth-day  ye  see, 

A  humble  Poet  wishes ! 
My  Bardship  here,  at  your  Levee, 

On  sic  a  day  as  this  is, 
Is  sure  an  uncouth  sight  to  see, 

Amang  thae  birth-day  dresses 

Sae  fine  this  day. 


•iiy 


fhty 


II 


I  see  ye  're  complimented  thnng. 
By  monie  a  lord  an'  lady ; 

God  Save  the  King 's  a  cuckoo  sang 
That 's  unco  easy  said  ay  : 
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The  poets,  too,  a  venal  gang, 
Wi'  rhymes  weel-tum'd  an*  ready. 

Wad  gar  yon  trow  ye  ne'er  do  wrang,  nu 

But  ay  unerring  steady. 

On  sic  a  day. 


lU 

For  me  I  before  a  Monarch's  face, 

Ev'n  there  I  winna  flatter ; 
For  neither  pension,  post,  nor  place, 

Am  I  your  humble  debtor  : 
So,  nae  reflection  on  your  Grace, 

Your  Kingship  to  bespatter ; 
There 's  monie  waur  been  o'  the  race,  wc 

And  aiblins  ane  been  better  m 

Than  you  this  day. 


rv 

'Tis  very  true  my  sovereign  King, 

My  skill  may  weel  be  doubted  ; 
But  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding,  ^ 

And  downa  be  disputed  :  cai 

Your  royal  nest,  beneath  your  wing, 

Is  e'en  right  reft  and  clouted. 
And  now  the  third  part  o'  the  string, 

An'  itSBy  will  gang  about  it 


toi 
pa 
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Far  be 't  firae  me  that  I  aspire 

To  blame  your  legislation^ 
Or  say,  ye  wisdom  want,  or  fire 
To  rule  this  mighty  nation  : 
gicatly  But  faith  !  I  muckle  doubt,  my  sire, 

Ye  've  trusted  ministration 
cowshed  To  chaps  wha  in  a  bam  or  byre 

Woold  have  Wad  better  fill'd  their  station. 

Than  courts  yon  day. 


VI 


And  now  ye  Ve  gien  auld  Britain  peace, 

Her  broken  shins  to  plaister ; 
Your  sair  taxation  does  her  fleece. 

Till  she  has  scarce  a  tester : 
For  me,  thank  God,  my  life 's  a  lease, 

Nae  bargain  wearin  faster, 
Or  faith  !  I  fear,  that,  wi*  the  geese, 
hAott  I  shortly  boost  to  pasture 

cro*^  r  the  craft  some  day. 


VII 


I  'm  no  mistrusting  Wilhe  Pitt, 
When  taxes  he  enlarges, 
bn«i  (An'  Will 's  a  true  guid  fallow's  get, 

sputtm  A  name  not  envy  spairges). 
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That  he  intends  to  pay  your  debt, 

An'  lessen  a'  your  charges ; 
But,  God  sake !  let  nae  saving  fit 

Abridge  your  bonie  barges 

An'  boats  this  day. 


VIII 


Adieu,  my  Liege  !  may  Freedom  geek  sport 

Beneath  your  high  protection  ; 
An'  may  ye  rax  Corruption's  neck,  wring 

And  gie  her  for  dissection  ! 
But  since  I  'm  here  I  'II  no  neglect^ 

In  loyal,  true  affection. 
To  pay  your  Queen,  wi'  due  respect. 

My  fealty  an'  subjection 

This  great  birth-day. 


IX 


Hail,  Majesty  most  Excellent ! 

While  nobles  strive  to  please  ye, 
Will  ye  accept  a  compliment, 

A  simple  Bardie  gies  ye  ? 
Thae  bonie  baimtime  Heav'n  has  lent,  brood 

Still  higher  may  they  heeze  ye  hobt 

In  bliss,  till  Fate  some  day  is  sent, 

For  ever  to  release  ye 

Frae  care  that  day. 
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For  jou,  joang  Potentate  o  Wales, 

I  tell  your  Highness  fairly, 
Down  Pleasure's  stream,  wi'  swelling 

I  'm  tauld  ye  're  driving  rarely ; 
But  some  day  ye  may  gnaw  your  nails. 

An'  curse  your  folly  sairly. 
That  e'er  ye  brak  Diana's  pales. 

Or  rattl'd  dice  wi'  Charlie 

By  night  or  day. 

XI 

Yet  aft  a  ragged  cowte  's  been  known. 

To  mak  a  noble  aiver ; 
So,  ye  may  doucely  fill  a  throne, 

For  a'  their  clish-ma-claver : 
There,  him  at  Agincourt  wha  shone, 

Few  better  were  or  braver ; 
And  yet,  wi'  funny,  queer  Sir  John, 

He  was  an  unco  shaver 

For  monie  a  day. 

XII 

For  you,  right  rev'rend  Osnabuig, 
Nane  sets  the  lawn-sleere  sweeter, 

Altho'  a  ribban  at  yovr  log 
Wad  been  a  drtss  completer  : 
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As  ye  disown  yon  paughty  dog,  haushty 

That  bears  the  keys  of  Peter, 
Then  swith  !  an'  get  a  wife  to  hug,  haste ! 

Or  trowth,  ye  '11  stain  the  mitre 

Some  luckless  day  ! 


XIII 


tron 


Young,  royal  Tarry-breeks,  1  learn. 

Ye  Vc  lately  come  athwart  her — 
A  glorious  galley,  stem  an'  stem 

Weel  rigg'd  for  Venus*  barter ; 
But  first  hang  out  that  she  '11  discern 

Your  hymeneal  charter ; 
Then  heave  aboard  your  grapple-aim,  K?^^' 

An',  large  upon  her  quarter. 

Come  full  that  day. 


XIV 

Ye,  lastly,  bonie  blossoms  a'. 

Ye  royal  lasses  dainty, 
Heav'n  mak  you  guid  as  weel  as  braw. 

An'  gie  you  lads  a-plenty  ! 
But  sneer  na  British  boys  awa  ! 

For  kings  are  unco  scant  ay. 
An'  German  gentles  are  but  sma' : 

They  're  better  just  than  want  ay 

On  onie  day. 
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XV 


•jctmndy; 
petted 


disk 
tarried 


bottom! 
icn^wd 


God  bless  you  a' !  consider  now. 

Ye  're  unco  muckle  dautet ; 
But  ere  the  course  o'  life  be  through. 

It  may  be  bitter  saute t : 
An'  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fou. 

That  yet  hae  tarrow't  at  it ; 
But  or  the  day  was  done,  I  U'ow, 

The  laggen  they  hae  cbiutet 

Fu'  clean  that  day. 
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DUAK   FIB8T 


hare 

kitchen- 
gardens 

each 


The  sun  had  clos'd  the  winter  day. 
The  curlers  quat  their  roaring  play. 
And  hunger'd  maukin  taen  her  way, 

To  kail-yards  green. 
While  faithless  snaws  ilk  step  betray 

Whare  she  has  been. 


flail 
live-loog 


II 


The  thresher's  weary  flingin*tree. 
The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me ; 
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And  when  the  day  had  clos'd  his  e'e 

Far  i'  the  west, 

Ben  i'  the  spence,  right  pensivelie, 

I  gaed  to  rest 

III 

There,  hmely  by  the  ingle-cheek, 
I  sat  and  ey'd  the  spewing  reek. 
That  fill'd,  wi'  hoast-provoking  smeek, 

The  auld  clay  biggin  ; 
An'  heard  the  restless  rattons  squeak 

About  the  riggin. 

IV 

All  in  this  mottie,  misty  clime, 
I  backward  mus'd  on  wasted  time  : 
How  I  had  spent  my  youthfu'  prime, 

An'  done  naething. 
But  stringing  blethers  up  in  rhyme, 

For  fools  to  sing. 


Had  I  to  guid  advice  but  hrrkit, 
I  might,  by  this,  hae  led  a  market, 
Or  strutted  in  a  bank  and  clarkit 

My  cash-account  : 
While  here,  half-mad,  half-fed,  half-sarkit. 

Is  a'  th'  amount. 


T« 
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VI 

I  started,  mutt'ring  *  Blockhead  !  coof ! ' 
An'  heav'd  on  high  my  waukit  loof. 
To  swear  by  a'  yon  starry  roof, 

Or  some  rash  aith. 
That  I  henceforth  would  be  rhyme-proof 

Till  my  last  breath — 

VII 

When  click  !  the  string  the  snick  did  draw ; 
And  jee  !  the  door  gaed  to  the  wa' ; 
And  by  my  ingle-lowe  I  saw. 

Now  bleezin  bright, 
A  tight,  outlandish  hizzie,  braw, 

Come  full  in  sight. 

VIII 

Ye  need  na  doubt,  I  held  my  whisht ; 
The  infant  aith,  half-form' d,  was  crusht ; 
I  glowr'd  as  eerie 's  I  'd  been  dusht. 

In  some  wild  glen ; 
When  sweet,  like  modest  Worth,  she  Uoshl 

And  stepped  ben. 


IX 


Green*  slender,  leaf-dad  holly-bougfas 
Were  twiited,  graeefu',  round  her  brows ; 
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I  took  her  for  some  Scottish  Muse, 

By  that  same  token ; 

And  come  to  stop  those  reckless  vows. 

Would  soon  heen  broken. 


A '  hair-brain' d,  sentimental  trace ' 
Was  strongly  marked  in  her  face ; 
A  wildly-witty,  rustic  grace 

Shone  full  upon  her ; 
Her  eye,  ev'n  tum'd  on  empty  space. 

Beamed  keen  with  honor. 

XI 

Down  flow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen,  br 

Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen ;  ba 

And  such  a  leg !  my  bonie  Jean 

Could  only  peer  it ; 
Sae  straught,  sae  taper,  tight  an'  clean  sti 

Nane  else  came  near  it. 

JCII 

Her  mantle  large,  of  greenish  hue, 

My  gazing  wonder  chiefly  drew  ; 

Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold-mingling,  threw 

A  lustre  grand ; 
And  seem'd,  to  my  astonish'd  view, 

A  well-known  land. 
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Here,  riven  in  the  sea  were  lost ; 

There,  mountains  to  the  skies  were  toss't ; 

Here,  tumbling  billows  mark'd  the  coast 

With  surging  foam ; 
There,  distant  shone  Art's  lofty  boast. 

The  lordly  dome. 

XTV 

Here,  Doon  poured  down  his  far-feteh'd  flooc 
There,  well-fed  Irwine  stately  thuds : 
Auld  hermit  Ayr  staw  thro'  his  woods. 

On  to  the  shore ; 
And  many  a  lesser  torrent  scuds 

With  seeming  roar. 

XV 

Low,  in  a  sandy  valley  spread. 

An  ancient  borough  rear'd  her  head ; 

Still,  as  in  Scottish  story  read. 

She  boasts  a  race 
To  eVry  nobler  virtue  bred. 

And  polish'd  grace. 

XVI 

By  stately  tow'r,  or  palace  fair. 
Or  ruins  pendent  in  the  air. 
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Bold  stems  of  heroes,  here  and  there, 

I  could  discern ; 
Some  seem'd  to  muse,  some  seem'd  to  dare. 

With  feature  stem. 

XVII 

My  heart  did  glowing  transport  feel. 

To  see  a  race  heroic  wheel, 

And  brandish  round  the  deep-dyed  steel 

In  sturdy  blows ; 
While,  back-recoiling,  seem'd  to  reel 

Their  suthron  foes. 

XVIII 

His  Country's  Saviour,  mark  him  well ! 
Bold  Richard  ton's  heroic  swell ; 
The  chief,  on  Sark  who  glorious  fell 

In  high  command ; 
And  he  whom  ruthless  fates  expel 

His  native  land. 

XIX 

There,  where  a  sceptr  d  Pictish  shade 
Stalk'd  round  his  ashes  lowly  laid, 
I  mark'd  a  martial  race,  pourtray'd 

In  colours  strong : 
Bold,  soldier^-featurd,  undismay'd, 

They  strode  along. 
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Thro'  many  a  wild,  romantic  groye. 
Near  many  a  hermit-fancied  cove 
(Fit  haunts  for  friendship  or  for  love 

In  musing  mood), 
An  aged  Judge,  I  saw  him  rove. 

Dispensing  good. 

XXI 

With  deep-struck,  reverential  awe. 
The  learned  Sire  and  Son  I  saw : 
To  Nature's  God,  and  Nature's  law. 

They  gave  their  lore ; 
This,  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw. 

That,  to  adore. 

XZII 

Brydon's  brave  ward  I  well  could  spy. 
Beneath  o]d  Scotia's  smiling  eye ; 
Who  call'd  on  Fame,  low  standing  by. 

To  hand  him  on. 
Where  many  a  patriot-name  on  high. 

And  hero  shone. 


DUAN   SECOND 


With  musing-deep,  astonish'd  stare, 
I  view'd  the  heavenly-seeming  Fair ; 
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A  whisp'riDg  throb  did  witness  be«r 

Of  kindred  sweet, 

When  with  an  elder  sister's  air 

She  did  me  greet. 

II 

All  hail !  my  own  inspire  Bard ! 
In  me  thy  native  Muse  regard ! 
Nor  longer  mourn  thy  fate  is  hard, 

Thus  poorly  low ! 
I  come  to  give  thee  such  reward. 

As  we  bestow. 

Ill 

'  Know,  the  great  Genius  of  this  land 
Has  many  a  light  aerial  band. 
Who,  all  beneath  his  high  command, 

Harmoniously, 
As  arts  or  arms  they  understand. 

Their  labors  ply, 

rv 

*  They  Scotia's  race  among  them  share  : 
Some  fire  the  soldier  on  to  dare ; 
Some  rouse  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

Corruption's  heart ; 
Some  teach  the  bard — a  darling  care — 

The  tuneful  art. 
)U  I.  F 
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'  'Mangiwdliny  flood*  of  fariring  gote, 
Thqr^  «dent»  UndBBg  spirits  pour; 
Or,  'mid  the  yenal  Senate's  lour. 

They,  sightless,  stand. 
To  mend  the  honest  patriot-lore. 

And  grace  the  hand« 


VI 


'  And  when  the  bard,  or  hoary  sage. 
Charm  or  instruct  the  future  age. 
They  bind  the  wild  poetic  rage 

In  energy ; 
Or  point  the  inconclusive  page 

Full  on  the  eye. 

vn 

'  Hence,  FuUarton,  the  Imtve  and  young ; 
Hence,  Dempster's  seal-inspired  tongue ; 
Hence,  sweet,  harmonious  Beattie  sung 

His  Mifutrel  lays. 
Or  tore,  with  noble  ardour  stung, 

The  sceptic's  bays. 

vni 

'  To  lower  orders  are  assign'd 
The  humbler  ranks  of  human-kind, 
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The  rustic  bard,  the  laboring  hind^ 

The  artisan ; 
All  chose,  as  various  they're  indin'd. 

The  various  man. 

IX 

*  When  yellow  waves  the  heavy  grain. 
The  threatening  storm  some  strongly  rein. 
Some  teach  to  meliorate  the  plain. 

With  tilhige-skill ; 
And  Bome  instruct  the  shepherd-train, 

Blythe  o'er  the  hill. 


'  Some  hint  the  lover's  harmless  wile ; 
Some  grace  the  maiden's  artless  smile ; 
Some  soothe  the  laborer's  weary  toil 

For  humble  gains. 
And  make  his  cottage-scenes  beguile 

His  cares  and  pains. 

zi 

'  Some,  bounded  to  a  district-space. 
Explore  at  large  man's  infant  race, 
To  mark  the  embryotic  trace 

Of  rustic  bard ; 
And  careful  note  each  opening  grace, 

A  guide  and  guard. 
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'  Of  these  am  I — Coila  my  name : 
And  this  distnct  as  mine  I  daim. 
Where  once  the  Campbells,  chiefe  of  £une, 

Held  ruling  pow'r : 
I  mark'd  thy  embryo-tuneful  flame. 

Thy  natal  hour. 

xm 

'  With  future  hope  I  oft  would  gaae. 
Fond,  on  thy  little  early  ways : 
Thy  rudely  caroU'd,  chiming  phrase. 

In  uncouth  rhymes ; 
Fif'd  at  the  simple,  artless  lays 

Of  other  times. 

xnr 

I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore. 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  North  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  thro'  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

XV 

'  Or  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherish'd  ev'ry  flow'ref  s  birth. 
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And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  ev'ry  grove ; 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  gen'ral  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 


zvi 

'  When  ripen'd  fields  and  azure  skies 
Call'd  forth  the  reapers'  rustling  noisc^ 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  ev'ning  joys. 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise, 

In  pensive  walk. 

XVII 

*  When  youthful  Love,  warm-blushing,  strong. 
Keen-shivering,  shot  thy  nerves  along. 
Those  accents  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

Th'  adored  Name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

ZVIII 

*  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play. 
Wild-send  thee  Pleasure's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray. 

By  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 
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'  I  taugbt  tbj  mannen-painting  strains 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains. 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends; 
And  som^  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains 
,  Become  thy  firiends. 


*  Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show, 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  glow ; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe 

With  Shenstone's  art ; 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 

Warm  on  the  heart 


'  Yet,  all  beneath  th'  unrivall'd  itMc^ 
The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 
Tho'  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

His  army-shade. 
Yet  green  the  JuiGy  hawthorn  grows 

Adown  the  glade. 
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XXII 


'  Then  never  munnur  nor  repine  ; 
Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine ; 
And  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  mine. 

Nor  king's  regard, 
Can  give  a  bliss  o'ermatching  thine, 

A  rustic  Bard. 


XXIII 

'  To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one  : 
Thy  tunefid  flame  still  careful  fan ; 
Preserve  the  dignity  of  Man, 

With  soul  erect ; 
And  trust  the  UniveijMd  Plan        ^ 

Will  all  protect 


XXTV 

'  And  wear  thou  this ' — She  solemn  said, 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head  : 
The  polish'd  leaves  and  berries  red 

Did  rustling  play ; 
And|  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away. 
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Yei  /  let  the  rich  deride^  the  proud  dUdain, 
The  eimple  pleasures  of  the  lowly  train : 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  theghss  of  art, 

GOLDSMITH. 


Upon  that  night,  when  fairies  light 

On  Caasilia  Downans  dance. 
Or  owre  the  lays,  in  splendid  blase. 

On  sprightly  coursers  prance ; 
Or  for  Colean  the  rout  is  taen. 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams ; 
There,  up  the  Cove,  to  stray  and  rove, 

Amang  the  rocks  and  streams 

To  sport  that  night : 


II 


Amang  the  bonie  winding  banks. 
Where  Doon  rins,  wimplin,  clear ; 

Where  Bruce  ance  ruled  the  martial  ranks. 
An'  shook  his  Carrick  spear ; 
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Some  merry,  friendly,  country-folks 

Together  did  convene. 
To  bum  their  nits,  an'  pou  their  stocks. 

An'  hand  their  Halloween 

Fu'  blythe  that  night. 


nuti; 

pull ;  plants 

keep 


III 


The  lassies  feat  an'  cleanly  neat, 

Mair  braw  than  when  they  're  fine ; 
Their  faces  blythe  fu'  sweetly  kythe 

Hearts  leal,  an'  warm,  an'  kin' : 
The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer-babs 

Weel-knotted  on  their  garten ; 
Some  unco  blate,  an'  some  wi'  gabs 

Crar  lasses'  hearts  gang  startin 

Whyles  fast  at  night. 


spruce 

lair 

show 

loyal ;  kind 

love-knots 

garten 

thy;  talk 

make;  beat* 
ing 

Sometimes 


IV 

Then,  first  an'  foremost,  thro'  the  kail, 

Their  stocks  maun  a'  be  sought  ance ; 
They  steek  their  een,  an'  grape  an'  wale 

For  muckle  anes,  an'  straught  anes. 
Poor  hav'rel  Will  fell  aff  the  drift. 

An'  wandered  thro'  the  bow-kail. 
An'  pow't,  for  want  o*  better  shift, 

A  runt,  was  like  a  sow-tail, 

Sae  bow't  that  night. 


[Notes] 

shut;  eyes; 

grope; 

choose 

big;  straight 

foolish ;  lost 
the  way 

cabbage 

pulled ; 
choice 

stalk 
bent 
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children;  ran 

apon 
if;  pith 
pockct-knivet 
Then;  abort 
pradent 


Then^  straught  or  crooked,  jird  or  nane. 

They  roar  an*  cry  a'  throvi'tker; 
The  vera  wee-things,  toddlin,  rin 

Wr  stocks  out-owre  their  shouther : 
An'  gif  the  custock  's  sweet  or  sour, 

Wi'  joctelegs  they  taste  them ; 
Syne  ooaiely,  aboon  the  door, 

Wi'  cannie  care,  they  've  plac'd  them 

To  lie  that  night 


VI 


stoI« 

[Notes] 

dodges 


squeaked 

[Notes] 

cuddling 
[Notes] 


The  lasses  staw  frae  'mang  them  a', 

To  pou  their  stalks  o'  com ; 
But  Rab  slips  out,  an'  jinks  about, 

Behint  the  muckle  thorn  : 
He  grippet  Nelly  hard  an'  fast ; 

Loud  skirl' d  a'  the  lasses ; 
But  her  tap-pickle  maist  was  lost. 

Whan  kiutlin  in  the  fause-house 

Wi'  him  that  night. 


well-hoarded 
[Notes] 


VII 


The  auld  guid-wife's  weel-hoordet  nits 
Are  round  an'  round  divided. 

An'  monie  lads'  an'  lasses'  fates 
Are  there  that  night  decided : 
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Some  kindle  couthie^  side  by  side. 
An'  bum  thegither  trimly ; 

Some  start  awa  wi'  saucy  pride. 
An'  jump  out-owre  the  chimlie 

Fu'  high  that  night. 


comfortabl 


VIII 

Jean  slips  in  twa,  wi'  tentie  e'e ; 

Wha  'twas,  she  wadna  tell ; 
But  this  is  Jodc^  an'  this  is  me, 

She  says  in  to  hersel : 
He  bleez'd  owre  her,  an'  she  owre  him, 

As  they  wad  never  mair  part ; 
Till  fuff!  he  started  up  the  lum. 

And  Jean  had  e'en  a  sair  heart 

To  see 't  that  night. 


ratchfttl 


whispers 


chimney 


IX 

Poor  Willie,  wi'  his  bow-kail  runt. 

Was  burnt  wi'  primsie  Mallie  ; 
An'  Mary,  nae  doubt,  took  the  drunt. 

To  be  compar'd  to  Willie  : 
Mall's  nit  lap  out,  wi'  pridefu'  fling. 

An'  her  ain  fit,  it  burnt  it ; 
While  Willie  lap,  an'  swoor  by  jing, 

'Twas  just  the  way  he  wanted 

To  be  that  night. 


precise  Mo 
huflf 

leaped ;  st 
foot 
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tuted; 
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Nell  had  the  fkoae-hoaae  in  her  mm , 

She  pits  henel  an'  Boh  in ; 
In  loving  hleeie  they  sweetly  join. 

Till  white  in  ase  they're  sobbin : 
Nell's  heart  was  dancin  at  the  view ; 

She  whisper  d  Rob  to  leuk  for 't : 
Bob,  stownlins,  prie'd  her  bonie  mou, 

Fu'  cosie  in  the  neuk  for 't. 

Unseen  that  night* 


'MmHhui 


gabUng 


in  the  dark ; 
croM-bcams 

[Notes] 


XL 

But  Merran  sat  behint  their  backs. 

Her  thoughts  on  Andrew  Bell ; 
She  lea'es  them  gashing  at  their  cracks, 

An'  slips  out  by  hersel : 
She  thro'  the  yard  the  nearest  taks. 

An'  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then, 
An'  darklins  grapit  for  the  banks. 

And  in  the  blue-clue  throws  then. 

Right  fear't  that  night. 


vround: 
■wtatcd 


bet;  trifling 
kiln-pot 


XII 


An'  ay  she  win't,  an'  ay  she  swat — 
I  wat  she  made  nae  jaukin ; 

Till  something  held  within  the  pat, 
Guid  Lord  I  but  she  was  quakin  ! 
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But  whether  'twas  the  Deil  himsel, 

Or  whether  'twas  a  bauk-en'^  b« 

Or  whether  it  was  Andrew  Bell^ 

She  did  na  wait  on  talkin 

To  spier  that  night.  ui 


XIII 

Wee  Jenny  to  her  graunie  sa3rs, 

'  Will  ye  go  wi'  me,  graunie  ? 
I  '11  eat  the  apple  at  the  glass^  [N 

I  gat  frae  uncle  Johnie '  : 
She  fuff*t  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt,  s^ 

In  wrath  she  was  sae  vap'rin. 
She  notic't  na  an  aizle  brunt  do 

Her  braw,  new,  worset  apron  wc 

Out  thro'  that  night. 


xrv 

'  Ye  little  skelpie-limmer's-face  !  [N 

I  daur  ye  try  sic  sportin^ 
As  seek  the  Foul  Thief  onie  place,  d* 

For  him  to  spae  your  fortune  :  tci 

Nae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  sight ! 

Great  cause  ye  hae  to  fear  it ; 
For  monie  a  ane  has  gotten  a  fright. 

An'  liv'd  an'  died  deleeret,  mi 

On  sic  a  night. 
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ShftnSaaur 


jooDf  girl 


gnin;  very 

roDkking 

t'Bomc 


XV 

'  Ae  haint  afore  the  ShemHmoor^ 

I  mind 't  as  weel  's  yestieen — 
I  wag  a  gilpej  then,  I  'm  sure 

I  was  na  past  fyfteen : 
The  simmer  had  been  cauld  an'  wat. 

An'  stuff  was  unco  green ; 
An'  ay  a  rantin  kim  we  gat. 

An'  just  on  Halloween 

It  fell  that  night 


chtef 


;  child 
[Notes] 
offhiswiti 


XVI 

'  Our  stibble-rig  was  Rab  M'Graen, 

A  clever,  sturdy  fallow ; 
His  sin  gat  Eppie  Sim  wi'  wean. 

That  lived  in  Achmachalla  : 
He  gat  hemp-seed,  I  mind  it  weel. 

An'  he  made  unco  light  o  't ; 
But  monie  a  day  was  by  himsel. 

He  was  sae  sairly  frighted 

That  vera  night.' 


fighting 


all  meerly 


XVII 


Then  up  gat  fechtin  Jamie  Fleck, 
An'  he  swoor  by  his  conscience. 

That  he  could  saw  hemp-seed  a  peck  ; 
For  it  was  a'  but  nonsense  : 
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The  auld  guidman  raught  down  the  pock, 

An'  out  a  handfu'  gied  him ; 
Syne  bad  him  slip  frae  'mang  the  folk, 

Sometime  when  nae  ane  see'd  him. 

An  try 't  that  night. 


reached ;  ba] 


xvni 


He  marches  thro'  amang  the  stacks, 

Tho'  he  was  something  sturtin ; 
The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  taks. 

And  haurls  at  his  curpin  ; 
And  ev'ry  now  and  then,  he  says, 

*  Hemp-seed  I  saw  thee, 
An'  her  that  is  to  be  my  lass 

Come  after  me,  an'  draw  thee 

As  fast  this  night' 


sUggered 

dung  fork 

trails ; 
crupper 


sow 


XIX 

He  whistl'd  up  hord  Lenox  March, 

To  keep  his  courage  cheery ; 
Altho'  his  hair  began  to  arch. 

He  was  sae  fley'd  an'  eerie ; 
Till  presently  he  hears  a  squeak. 

An'  then  a  grane  an'  gruntle ; 
He  by  his  shouther  gae  a  keek. 

An'  tumbl'd  wi'  a  win  tie 

Out-owre  that  night. 


scared; 
awe>strickei 


groan 

round ;  lool 
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haltiog 

the  pig 
Astir 


He  roar'd  a  horrid  murder-ahoat. 

In  dreadfu'  desperation  I 
An'  young  an'  auld  come  rinnin  out, 

An'  hear  the  sad  narration  : 
He  swoor  'twas  hilchin  Jean  M'Craw, 

Orcrouchie  Merran  Humphie — 
Till  stop  !  she  trotted  thro'  them  a' ; 

An'  wha  was  it  but  gmmphie 

Asteer  that  night  ? 


hA.tgooe 

winnow; 
[Notes] 

aUbyhenelf 


shepherd: 
few 


Meg  fain  wad  to  the  bam  gaen. 

To  winn  three  wechts  o'  naething ; 
But  for  to  meet  the  Deil  her  lane^ 

She  pat  but  little  £uth  in : 
She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle  nits. 

An'  twa  red-cheekit  apples, 
To  watch,  while  for  the  bam  she  sets^ 

In  hopes  to  see  Tam  Kipples 

That  vera  night. 


twist 


XZU 


She  turns  the  key  wi'  cannie  thiaw. 
An'  owre  the  threshold  ventures ; 

But  first  on  Sawnie  gies  a  ca'. 
Syne  bauldly  in  she  enters  : 
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A  ratton  rattl'd  up  the  wa'. 
An'  she  cry'd,  L — d  preserve  her ! 

An'  ran  thro'  midden-hole  an'  a'^ 
An'  praj'd  wi'  zeal  and  fervour 

Fu'  fast  that  night 


rat 


[Notes] 


XZIII 

They  hoy't  out  Will,  wi'  sair  advice ; 

They  hecht  him  some  fine  braw  ane ; 
It  chanc'd  the  stack  he  faddom't  thrice. 

Was  timmer-propt  for  thrawin : 
He  taks  a  swirlie,  auld  moss-oak 

For  some  black  gruesome  carlin  ; 
An'  loot  a  winze,  an'  drew  a  stroke. 

Till  skin  in  blypes  cam  haurlin 
AfT  's  nieves  that  night. 


UTKed 
promised 

[Notes] 

against 
bending 

timted 

beldam 

uttered  a 
curse,  and 
made  a  hit 

slireds 
Off  liis  fist! 


xxrv 


A  wanton  widow  Leezie  was, 

As  cantie  as  a  kittlin ; 
But  och  !  that  night,  amang  the  shaws. 

She  gat  a  fearfu'  settlin  ! 
She  thro'  the  whins,  an'  by  the  cairn, 

An'  owre  the  hill  gaed  scrievin ; 
Whare  three  lairds'  lands  met  at  a  bum, 

To  dip  her  left  sark-sleeve  in 

Was  bent  that  night. 


lively ;  IcitU 
woods 


careering 

broolc 

[Notes] 
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Now;faU 

cliff 
eddy 


hid 


zxv 

Whjles  owre  a  linn  the  bumie  plajs, 

As  thro'  the  glen  it  wimpl't ; 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scaur  it  strays, 

Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dimpl't ; 
Whyles  glitter  d  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi'  bickerin,  dancin  dazzle ; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes, 

Below  the  spreading  hazel 

Unseen  that  night. 


ferns; 
hillside 


young  cow  in 
the  open 


leaped; 
sheath 

lark-high 

foot 
ears 


XXVI 

Amang  the  brachens,  on  the  brae. 

Between  her  an'  the  moon. 
The  Deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey. 

Gat  up  an'  gae  a  croon  : 
Poor  Leezie's  heart  maist  lap  the  hool ; 

Near  lav' rock-height  she  jumpit. 
But  mist  a  fit,  an'  in  the  pool 

Out-owre  the  lugs  she  plumpit 

Wi'  a  plunge  that  night. 


[Notes] 


XXVII 


In  order,  on  the  clean  hearth-stane. 
The  luggies  three  are  ranged ; 

And  ev'ry  time  great  care  is  taen 
To  see  them  duly  changed  : 
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Auld  uncle  John^  wha  wedlock's  joys 

Sin  Mar  s-year  did  desire, 
Because  he  gat  the  toom  dish  thrice, 

He  heav'd  them  on  the  fire 

In  wrath  that  night. 


•mpty 


XXVIII 


Wi'  merry  sangs,  an'  friendly  cracks, 

I  wat  they  did  na  weary ; 
And  unco  tales,  an'  funnie  jokes — 

Their  sports  were  cheap  an'  cheery  : 
Tdl  i^utter'd  sow'ns,  wi'  fragrant  lunt. 

Set  a'  their  gabs  a-steerin  ; 
Syne,  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  strunt, 

They  parted  aff  careerin 

Fu*  blythe  that  night. 


wot 
wondrous 


[Notes] 
steam 

tongi^es 
wagging 

liqnor 
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THE   AULD  FARJfER'S  NEW-YEi! 
MORNING  SALUTATION  TO  HIS 
AULD  MAJIE,  MAGGIE 

ON  GIVING  HER  THE  ACCUSTOMED  HIPP  OF  COU 
HANSEL  IN  THE  NEW-YEAA 


handful  from 

theihcaf; 

beUy 

hollow- 

bKkwl; 

knobby 

gone;  oolt 
lea 


A  Quid  New- Year  I  wish  thee,  Biaggie ! 
Hae,  there 's  a  ripp  to  thy  auld  baggie : 
The'  thou 's  howe-backit  now,  an'  knaggic 

I  've  seen  the  daj 
Thou  could  hae  gaen  like  onie  staggle, 

Out-owre  the  laj. 


II 


drooping 


thiny 


prepared  [ 
cxate 


Tho*  now  thou 's  dowie,  stiff,  an'  crazy, 
An'  thy  auld  hide  as  white 's  a  daisie, 
I  've  seen  thee  dappl't,  sleek  an'  glaizie, 

A  bonie  gray : 
He  should  been  tight  that  daur*t  to  raize 

Ance  in  a  day. 


•tately, 

coinpacC 

limber 


III 


Thou  ance  was  i'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  filly  buirdly,  steeve,  an'  swank ; 
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An'  set  weel  down  a  shapely  shank 

As  e'er  tread  yird ; 

An'  could  hae  flown  out-owre  a  stank 

Like  onie  bird. 


earth 


lY 

It's  now  some  nine-an'-twenty  year 
Sin'  thoa  was  my  guid-father's  meere  ; 
He  gied  me  thee,  o'  tocher  clear. 

An'  fifty  mark ; 
Tho'  it  was  sma',  'twas  weel- won  gear. 

An'  thou  was  stark. 


iather*in- 
Uw's 

wholly  at 
dowry 


strong 


When  first  I  gaed  tp  woo  my  Jenny, 
Ye  then  was  trottin  wi'  your  minnie : 
Tho'  ye  was  trickie,  slee,  an'  funnie, 

Ye  ne'er  was  donsie ; 
But  hamely,  tawie,  quiet,  an'  cannie. 

An'  unco  sonsie. 


went 
mother 

vicious 

tractable 

good- 
tempered 


VI 

That  day,  ye  pranc'd  wi'  muckle  pride. 
When  ye  bure  hame  my  bonie  bride : 
An'  sweet  an'  gracefu'  she  did  ride, 

Wi'  maiden  air ! 
Kyle-Stewart  1  could  bragged  wide. 

For  sic  a  pair. 


have 
challenged 
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caa;  [Nocn] 
■lumKla 


wind 
wobble 


VII 

Tho'  now  ye  dow  but  hqyte  and  hobble. 
An'  wintle  like  a  saumonl^coble, 
That  day,  ye  was  a  jinker  noble. 

For  heels  an'  win' ! 
An'  ran  them  till  they  a'  did  wauble. 

Far,  far  behin' ! 


skittish 

tedious 

mort; 
whinny 

aloof 


VIII 

When  thou  an'  I  were  young  and  skiegh. 
An'  stable-meals  at  fairs  were  driegh. 
How  thou  wad  prance,  an'  snore,  an'  skricj 

An'  tak  the  road  ! 
Town's-bodies  ran,  an'  stood  abiegh. 

An'  ca't  thee  mad. 


wedding- 
races 


IX 

When  thou  was  com't,  an'  I  was  mellow. 
We  took  the  road  ay  like  a  swallow : 
At  brooses  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow. 

For  pith  an'  speed ; 
But  ev'ry  tail  thou  pa/t  them  hollow, 

Whare'er  thou  gaed. 
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The  snui',  droop-rumprt,  hunter  cattle 

Might  aiblins  waur't  thee  for  a  brattle ; 

But  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  try't  their  mettle. 

An'  gar't  them  whaizle  : 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle 

O'  saugh  or  hazle. 


short-rumpe 

have  beat ; 
spurt 

wheeze 
willow 


XI 

Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lan'. 

As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn  i 

Aft  thee  an'  I,  in  aught  hours'  gaun. 

On  guid  March-weather, 
Hae  tum'd  sax  rood  beside  our  han' 

For  days  thegither. 


[Note 

[Notes] 
going 


to  our  own 
cheek 


XII 


Thou  never  braing't,  an'  fetch' t,  an'  fliskit; 
But  thy  auld  tail  thou  wad  hae  whiskit. 
An'  spread  abreed  thy  weel-fill'd  brisket, 

Wi'  pith  an'  pow'r; 
Till  sprittie  knowes  wad  rair't,  an'  riskit. 

An'  slypet  owre. 


pulled  rashl 
stopped 
suddenly ; 
capered 


rooty  hilloc 
would  have 
roared ; 
cracked 

fallen 
smoothly 
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dish 
•dfa 


When  fipofits  lay  Uxkg,  an'  snaws  were  deep. 
An'  threaten'd  labour  back  to  keep^ 
I  gied  th J  cog  a  wee  bit  heap 

Aboon  the  timmer : 
I  ken'd  my  Blaggie  wad  na  sleep 

For  that,  or  simmer. 


■tlffest 
indiae 
leaped; 
•pnmg 


jogged  along 


XIV 

In  cart  or  car  thou  never  reestit ; 

The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  fac't  it ; 

Thou  never  lap,  an'  sten't,  an'  breastit. 

Then  stood  to  blaw ; 
But  just  thy  step  a  wee  thing  hastit. 

Thou  snoov't  awa. 


team;  iane 


XV 

My  pleugh  is  now  thy  baimtime  a'. 
Four  gallant  brutes  as  e'er  did  draw ; 
Forbye  sax  mae  I  've  sell't  awa. 

That  thou  hast  nurst 
They  drew  me  thretteen  pund  an'  twa» 

The  vera  warst. 
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XVI 

Monie  a  sair  darg  we  twa  hae  wrought. 
An'  wi'  the  weaiy  warF  fought ! 
An'  monie  an  anxious  day  I  thought 

We  wad  be  beat ! 
Yet  here  to  crazy  age  we  're  brought, 

Wi'  something  yet 


day's  work 


XVII 


An'  think  na,  my  auld  trusty  servan', 
That  now  perhaps  thou 's  less  deservin. 
An'  thy  auld  days  may  end  in  starvin ; 

For  my  last  fow, 
A  heapet  stimpart,  I  '11  reserve  ane 

Laid  by  for  you. 


bushel 
qnarter'pet 


xvin 


We  've  worn  to  crazy  years  thegither ; 
We  '11  toyte  about  wi'  ane  anither ; 
Wi'  tentie  care  I  '11  flit  thy  tether 

To  some  hain'd  rig, 
Whare  ye  may  nobly  rax  your  leather 

Wi'  sma'  fatigue. 


totter 

change 

reserved 
patch 

fill  your 
stomach 
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THE    COTTER'S   SATURDAY  NIGHI 

INSCRIBED  TO  B.  AIKEN,  ESQ. 

Lei  not  AmbUian  tnoek  their  ue^  toil. 
Their  homely  joye,  and  deetiny  obeeure; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear,  with  a  diedairiful  enUle, 
The  short  and  eimple  annale  qfthe  poor, 

GRAY. 


My  lov'd,  my  honor'd,  much  respected  friend ! 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays ; 
With  honest  pride>  I  scorn  each  selfish  end. 

My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise : 

To  you  I  sing^  in  simple  Scottish  lays, 
The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequester  d  scene ; 

The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways ; 
What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been ; 
Ah !  tho'  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there 
I  ween ! 

II 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sogh ; 

The  short'ning  winteivday  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh ; 

The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose : 
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The  toil-worn  G)tter  frae  his  labor  goes — 
1'iiis  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end. 

Collects  his  spades^  his  mattocks^  and  his  hoes, 
Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weaiy,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hame- 
ward  bend. 


Ill 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin,  stacher  through 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin'  noise  and  glee. 

His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonilie. 
His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's  smile, 

The  lisping  infant,  prattling  on  his  knee. 
Does  a'  his  weary  kiaugh  and  care  beguile. 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toil. 

IV 

Belyve,  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in, 
At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun'; 

Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 
A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown. 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e. 
Comes  hame ;  perhaps,  to  shew  a  braw  new  gown, 

Or  deposite  her  sair-won  penny-fee. 

To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 
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With  joy  anfeign'd,  brothen  mnd  sisten  meet. 

And  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  spiers : 
The  social  hoors^  swift-wing'd,  unnotic'd  fleet; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears. 

The  parents  partial  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 
Anticipation  forward  points  the  view ; 

The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  and  her  sheers. 
Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel  's  the  new ; 
The  &ther  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

VI 

Their  master's  and  their  mistress's  command 
The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey ; 

And  mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent  hand. 
And  ne'er,  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play : 
'  And  O  !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway. 

And  mind  your  duty,  duly,  mom  and  night  ; 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 

Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might : 

They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Loi 
aright.' 

VII 

But  hark  !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same. 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  came  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
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The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 
Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e^  and  flush  her  cheek ; 

With  heart-struck  anxious  care,  enquires  his  name. 
While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak ;  half 

Weel-pleas'd  the  mother  hears,  it 's  nae  wild,  worth- 
less rake. 

VIII 


msu 


With  kindly  welcome,  Jenny  brings  him  ben ; 

A  strappin'  youth,  he  takes  the  mother's  eye ; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit 's  no  ill  taen ; 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye.        chai 

The  youngster's  artless  heart  overflows  wi*  joy, 
But  blate  and  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave ;  shy; 

The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 
What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  and  sae  grave ; 
Weel-pleas'd  to  think  her  bairn 's  respected  like  the 

lave.  rest 


IX 


0  happy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  found : 

O  heart-felt  raptures !  bliss  beyond  compare ! 

1  've  pacM  much  this  weaiy,  mortal  round. 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare  : — 
'  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare. 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair. 
In  other's  arms,  breathe  out  the  tender  tale 
Beneath  the  milk*white  thorn  that  scents  the  ev'ning 
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Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart, 

A  wretch  !  a  villain !  lost  to  love  and  tmth ! 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly^  ensnaring  art. 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 

Curse  on  his  perjured  arts  !  dissembling,  smooi 
Are  honor,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exil'd  ? 

Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth. 
Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  ? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraci 
wild? 

XI 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board, 
whoieMme         The  hcalsomc  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food  ; 
miUc ;  cow     The  soupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford, 
beyond ;  wall      Th^t,  'yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  oood 
The  dame  brings  forth,  in  complimental  mood 
cheese ;        To  gmcc  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck,  fell ; 
^^^^°  And  aft  he  *s  prest,  and  aft  he  ca*s  it  guid ; 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell, 
month ;  flax ;  How  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  t 

flower 

XII 

The  chearfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  e'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 
[Notes]  The  big  ha' -Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride. 
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His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside^ 
His  Ijart  haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare ; 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care, 
And  '  Let  us  worship  God  ! '  he  says,  with  solemn  air 


xin 


They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise, 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim  ; 
Perhaps  Dundee's  wild-warbling  measures  rise. 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name ; 

Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heaven-ward  flame. 
The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays  ; 

Compar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame  ; 
The  tickl'd  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they,  with  our  Creator  s  praise. 


xrv 


The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page. 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny ; 

Or,  how  the  royal  Bard  did  groaning  lie 
Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 

Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry  ; 
Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  Seers  tb-U:  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 
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Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme : 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second  name. 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head ; 

How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped ; 
The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land : 

How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished. 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand. 
And  heard  great   Bab'lon's  doom  pronoune'd  bgr 
Heaven's  command. 

XVI 

Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  &ther,  and  the  husband  prays : 
Hope  '  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,' 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days. 

There,  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 
No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 

Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 
While  circling  Time  moves  round  in  an  eternal 
sphere. 

xvn 

Compar'd  with  this^  how  poor  Religion's  pride. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art ; 

When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 
Devotion's  ev'iy  grace,  except  the  heart 
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The  Power,  incens'd,  the  pageant  will  desert^  . 
The  pompous  stnun,  the  sacerdotal  stole  • 

But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart. 
May  hear,  well-pleas' d,  the  language  of  the  soul. 
And  in  His  Book  of  Life  the  inmates  poor  enrolL 


zmi 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request. 

That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous  nest. 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 

Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best. 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
Buty  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  Grace  Divine  pre- 
side. 

XIX 

From  scenes  like  these,  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 

That  makes  her  lov'd  at  home,  rever'd  abroad  : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

'  An  honest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God ' ; 

And  certes,  in  fair  Virtue's  heavenly  road. 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind ; 

What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  load. 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind, 
Studied  in  arts  of  Hell,  in  wickedness  refin'd  ! 

VOL.  I.  H 
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O  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  tent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  eon 
tent! 

And  O !  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 
From  Luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 

Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-lov' 
Isle. 


O  Thou  f  who  poured  the  patriotic  tide, 
That  stream'd  thro'  Wallace's  undaunted  heart, 

Who  dar'd  to,  nobly,  stem  tyrannic  pride. 
Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part : 
(The  patriot's  God,  peculiarly  Thou  art. 
His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward  1) 
O  never,  never  Scotia's  realm  desert ; 

But  still  the  patriot^  and  the  patriot^baid 

In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard 
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TO   A   MOUSE 

»N  TURNING  HEK  UP  IN  HEB  NEST  WITH  THE  PLOUGH, 
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I 

Wee,  sleekit^  cowrin,  tim'rous  beastie^ 
0/ what  a  panic 's  in  thy  breastie ! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty 

Wi'  bickering  brattle  !  j 

I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee,  i 

Wi'  murdering  pattle !  i 

u 
I  'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature's  social  union. 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Wliich  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor,  earth-bom  companion 

An'  fellow  mortal ! 

Ill 
I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 
What  then  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live  ! 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave  t 

'S  a  sma'  request ; 
I  '11  get  a  blessin  wi'  the  lave^  > 

An'  never  miss 't ! 

rv 


Thy  wee-bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin  ! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin  ! 


coane^rars 


bitter 
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An'  DAethini;,  now«  to.  big  a  new  ane, 

O"  foggage  green ! 

AnT  bleak  Decembe/s  irin's  enfoia, 

Baith  snell  an'  keen  ! 


Thou  saw  tbe  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste. 
An'  weary  winter  comin  fkst. 
An'  cosie  hefe,  beneath  the  blast. 

Thou  thought  to  dwell. 
Till  crash !  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 


VI 


stubble 


Without ; 
kolding 

endure 
h<Mur>fr<»t 


That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble, 
Has  6ost  thee  monie  a  weary  nibble ! 
Now  thou 's  turned  out,  for  a'  thy  tiouble. 

But  house  or  bald. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 

An'  cranreuch  caidd  1 


alone 


askew 


VII 

But  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane. 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain : 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  agley. 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain, 

For  promis'd  joy  I 
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VIII 

Still  thou  art  blest^  compared  wi'  me ! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee : 
But  och  1  I  backward  east  mj  e'e, 

On  prospects  drear ! 
An'  fo/ewwA,  tho'  I  eanna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear ! 


JPISTLE  TO  DAVIE,  A  BROTHER  POET 


JANUAEY 


While  winds  frae  a^T  Ben-Lomond  blaw. 
And  bar  the  doors  wi'  drivin'  snaw^ 

And  hing  us  owre  the  ingle, 
I  set  me  down  to  pass  the  time, 
And  spin  a  verse  or  twa  o'  rhyme. 

In  hamely,  westlin  jingle : 
While  frosty  winds  blaw  in  the  drift, 

Ben  to  the  chimla  lug, 
I  grudge  a  wee  the  great-folk's  gifl, 
That  live  sae  bien  an'  snug : 
I  tent  less,  and  want  less 
Their  roomy  fire-side ; 
But  hanker,  and  canker, 
To  see  their  cursed  pride. 


fire 


westland 


Right  to  th 

chimney 

comer 


prosperous 
value 
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chaps ;  lome- 
times 

dolu ;  roister 
spend 
trouble 
wealth 


whole ; 
sound 

ask  not 
[Notes] 

fig 


II 

It 's  hardly  in  a  body's  poVr, 

To  keep,  at  timet^  frae  bting  bout. 

To  see  how  things  are  shar  d ; 
How  best  o'  chiels  are  whyles  in  want, 
While  coofs  on  countless  thousands  rant. 

And  ken  na  how  to  ware 't ; 
But  Davie,  lad,  ne'er  fash  your  head, 

Tho'  we  hae  little  gear ; 
We're  fit  to  win  our  daily  bread. 
As  lang  's  we  're  hale  and  fier : 
*  Mair  spier  na,  nor  fear  na,' 

Auld  age  ne'er  mind  a  feg ; 
The  last  o't,  the  warst  o't. 
Is  only  but  to  beg. 


Ill 

To  lie  in  kilns  and  bams  at  e'en. 

When  banes  are  craz'd,  and  bluid  is  thin. 

Is,  doubtless,  great  distress ! 
Yet  then  content  could  make  us  blest ; 
Ev'n  then,  sometimes,  we  'd  snatch  a  tast< 

Of  truest  happiness. 
The  honest  heart  that 's  free  frae  a' 

Intended  fraud  or  guile. 
However  Fortune  kick  the  ba'. 

Has  ay  some  cause  to  smile ; 
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And  mind  stilly  you  '11  find  still, 

A  comfort  this  nae  sma' ; 
Nte  mair  then,  we  11  care  then, 

Nae  farther  can  we  f& . 

IV 

What  tho\  like  commoners  of  air. 
We  wander  out,  we  know  not  where, 

But  either  house  or  hal'  ?  J^ 

Yet  Nature's  charms,  the  hills  and  woods, 
The  sweeping  vales,  and  foaming  floods. 

Are  free  alike  to  all. 
In  days  when  daisies  deck  the  ground. 

And  blackbirds  whistle  clear. 
With  honest  joy  our  hearts  will  bound. 
To  see  the  coming  year : 

On  braes  when  we  please  then,  h' 

We  '11  sit  an'  sowth  a  tune ;  hi 

Syne  rhyme  till 't  we  '11  time  till 't,  t 

An'  sing't  when  we  hae  done. 

V 

It 's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank : 

It 's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon  on  Bank, 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest. 
It's  no  in  makin  muckle,  mair;  m 

It 's  no  in  books,  it 's  no  in  lear,  le 

To  make  us  truly  blest : 
If  happiness  hae  net  her  seat 

An'  eentre  in  the  breast. 
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We  may  be  wise^  or  rich,  or  great. 
But  never  can  be  blest ! 
Nae  treasures  nor  pleasuics 

Could  make  ns  bappgr  lang ; 
The  heart  ay 's  the  part  ay 
That  makes  us  right  or  wrang. 

VI 

Think  ye,  that  sic  as  you  and  I^ 

Wha  drudge  and  drive  thro'  wet  and  dry, 

Wi'  never  ceasing  toil; 
Think  ye,  are  we  less  blest  than  they, 
Wha  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way. 

As  hardly  worth  their  while? 
Alas !  how  oft,  in  haughty  mood, 
God's  creatures  they  oppress  I 
Or  else,  neglecting  a'  that's guid. 
They  riot  in  excess ! 

Baith  careless  and  fearless 

Of  either  Heaven  or  Hell ; 
Esteeming  and  deeming 
It  a*  an  idle  tale ! 

VII 

Then  let  us  chearfu'  acquiesce 
Nor  ipake  our  scanty  pleasures  leas 

By  pining  at  our  state : 
And,  even  should  misfortunes  come, 
I  here  wha  sit  iiae  met  wi'  some. 

An 's  thfmkfn'  for  them  jef^ 
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Thejr  gw  the  wH  of  ««c  #»  TMtib  ; 

They  kl  ui  ken  #iinitl; 
They  make  «t  eoe  the  naked  tmth. 
The  real  gnid  anil  ill: 
Tho'  kntes  and  cgeaaea 

Be  leaaona  xigiit  aerete. 
There  'a  wit  there,  ye  11  get 
Ye  'il  find  nae  ether  whtte^ 


Ml 


▼ID 

But  tent  me,  Davie,  ace  o'  hearts ! 

(To  say  anght  less  wad  wrang  the  cartes. 

And  flatf  ry  I  detest) 
This  life  has  joys  for  you  and  I ; 
And  joys  that  riches  ne'er  could  buy^ 

And  joys  the  very  best. 
There 's  a'  the  pleasures  o'  the  heart, 

The  lover  an'  the  frien' : 
Ye  hae  your  Meg,  your  dearest  part. 
And  I  my  darling  Jean ! 
It  warms  me,  it  charms  me 

To  mention  but  her  name  : 
It  heats  me,  it  beets  me. 
And  sets  me  a'  on  flame  ! 


UstCQ  to 

cards 


IJIC 


O  all.y«  Pow'rs  who  rule  above  I 
O  Thou  whos^  veiy  self  art;  l«ve ! 
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The  life-blood  ttrecming  tlkro'  my  heart. 
Or  my  more  dear  immortal  part. 

Is  not  more  fondly  dear ! 
When  heart-eonoding  care  and  grief 

Deprive  my  aonl  of  reat. 
Her  dear  idea  brings  relief 
And  solace  to  my  breast. 
Thou  Being  All-seeing^ 

O,  hear  my  fervent  pray'r  ! 
Still  take  her,  and  make  her 
Thy  most  peculiar  care ! 


All  hail !  ye  tender  feelings  dear ! 
The  smile  of  love^  the  friendly  tear^ 

The  sympathetic  glow ! 
LfOng  since,  this  world's  thorny  ways 
Had  number'd  out  my  weary  days, 

Had  it  not  been  for  you ! 
Fate  still  has  blest  me  with  a  firiend 

In  every  care  and  ill ; 
And  oft  a  more  endearing  band, 
A  tie  more  tender  stilL 
It  lightens,  it  brightens 
The  tenebrific  scene, 
To  meet  with,  and  greet  with 
My  Davie  or  my  Jean  I 
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O,  how  that  Name  inspires  my  style ! 

The  words  come  skelpih'  rank  an'  file,  sp 

Amaist  before  I  ken  ! 
The  ready  measure  rins  as  fine. 
As  Phoebus  and  the  famous  Nine 

Were  glowrin  owre  my  pen.  ov 

My  spaviet  Pegasus  will  limp,  sp 

Till  ance  he 's  fairly  het ;  ho 

And  then  he  11  hilch,  an'  stilt,  an'  jimp. 

And  rin  an  unco  fit ; 

But  least  then,  the  beast  then 

Shottld  rue  this  hasty  ride, 
I  '11  light  now,  and  dight  now  wi 

His  sweaty,  wizen'd  hide. 


THE    LAMENT 

ccasioked  by  thk  itnfortunate  issue  of  a 

friend's  amour 

Alas  !  how  qft  doe*  Goodness  wound  itseff, 
And  sweet  Affection  prove  the  spring  qf  Woe! 

HOME. 


O  THOD  pale  Orb  that  silent  shines 
While  care-untroubled  mortals  sleep  ! 

Thou  seest  a  wretch  who  inly  pines. 
And  wanders  here  to  wail  and  weep ! 


ho 
lir 

un 
bu 
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With  Woe  I  night]  J  Tigib  keep, 
Be&esth  thy  mn,  imwamiiig  beam ; 

And  mourn,  in  hunentmtioii  deep. 
How  life  and  lore  aie  all  a  dream ! 

II 

I  joylett  Tiew  thj  rajs  adorn 
The  fkhitlT-maritM,  distant  hill ; 

I  joyless  view  thy  trembliq^  faoni 
Reflected  in  the  gnrg&ig  rill : 
My  fondly-fluttering  heart,  be  still ! 

Thou  busy  pow'r.  Remembrance,  cease  ! 
Ah  !  must  the  agonising  thrill 

For  ever  bar  returning  Peace? 

Ill 

No  idly-feign'd,  poetic  pains 

My  sad,  love-lorn  lamentings  claim : 
No  shepherd's  pipe — Arcadian  strains ; 

No  fabled  tortures  quaint  and  tame. 

The  plighted  fiuth,  the  mutual  flame. 
The  oft-attested  Pow'rs  above, 

The  promis'd  Other's  tender  name. 
These  were  the  pledges  of  my  love  I 

IV 

Encircled  in  her  clasping  arm^ 

How  have  the  raptur'd  momenta  flown ! 
How  have  I  wished  for  Fortune's  charms. 

For  her  dear  sake,  and  bet's  alone  I 
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And,  must  I  think  it  I  is  she  gone. 
My  secret  heart's  exahii&g  hosst  ? 

And  does  she  heedless  hear  my  gtean  ? 
And  ii  she  ever,  ever  kist  ? 


O!  C8Q  she  beer  so  b«ie  a  hesrt. 

So  lest  to  honour^  lest  to  tnithy 
As  from  the  Ibndett  lover  part. 

The  plighted  husband  of  her  youth  ? 

Alas  I  Lift's  path  may  be  unsmooth  ! 
Her  way  may  lie  thro'  rough  distress  ! 

Then,  who  her  pangs  and  pains  will  soothe. 
Her  sorrsws  share,  and  make  them  less  ? 

VI 

Ye  wingM  Hours  that  o'er  us  pass'd, 
£nraptur*d  more  the  more  enjoy'd. 

Your  dear  remembrance  in  my  breast 
My  fondly  treasur'd  thoughts  employ'd  : 
That  breast,  how  dreary  now,  and  void. 

For  her  too  scanty  once  of  room  ! 
Ev'n  ev'ry  ray  of  Hope  destroy'd. 

And  not  a  wish  to  gild  the  gloom ! 

VII 

The  mom,  that  warns  th'  approaching  day, 
Awakes  me  up  to  toil  and  woe ; 

I  see  the  hours  in  long  array, 
That  I  must  suffer,  lingering  slow  : 
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Keen  BeeoDeetioii's  diiefbl 

Most  wring  aj  mwlp  eve  VbaAma^  iam, 
Sludl  kiss  the  dMnft  wcHetn  Mun. 

vni 

And  when  my  niffaftlgr  eonch  I  tiy^ 

SoreJunmi^d  ont  with  care  and  giief , 
M J  toil-beat  nenrea  and  tear-worn  eye 

Keep  watchinga  with  the  nightly  thief: 

Or,  if  I  alnmber.  Fancy,  chief. 
Reigns,  haggard-wild,  in  sore  afii^it: 

Er^n  day,  all-bitter,  brings  relief 
From  such  a  horror-breathing  night. 

IX 

O  thou  bright  Queen,  who,  o'er  th'  expanse 

Now  highest  reign'st,  with  boundless  sway ! 
Oft  has  thy  silent-marking  ghmce 

Obsenr'd  us,  fondly-wand'ring,  stray ! 

The  time,  unheeded,  sped  away. 
While  Love's  luxurious  pulse  beat  high. 

Beneath  thy  silver-gleaming  ray. 
To  mark  the  mutual-kindling  eye. 

X 

O  scenes  in  strong  remembrance  set ! 

Scenes,  never,  never  to  return ! 
Scenes  if  in  stupor  I  forget. 

Again  I  feel,  again  !  bum ! 
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From  ev'ry  joy  and  pleasure  torn. 
Life's  weary  vale  I  wander  \hx9! ; 

Andi  hopeleMj  camfprtleas/I.'U  mourn 
A  faitUeaa  woDwm'p  broken  vow  1 


DESPONDENCY 

An  Ode 


Opprbm'd  with  grief^  oppress'd  with  care^ 
A  burden  more  than  I  can  bear^ 

I  set  me  down  and  sigh ; 
O  Life !  thou  art  a  galling  load^ 
Along  a  rough,  a  weary  road, 

To  wretches  such  as  I ! 
Dim-backward,  as  I  cast  my  view. 

What  sick'ning  scenes  appear ! 
What  sorrows  yet  may  pierce  me  thro*. 
Too  justly  I  may  fear ! 
Still  caring,  despairing. 

Must  be  my  bitter  doom  ; 
My  woes  here  shall  close  ne'er 
But  with  the  closing  tomb ! 


II 


Happy  ye  sons  of  busy  life. 
Who,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife. 


Er^n  when  tlie  wltftMl  mmI  *li  duiled, 
Yet  wMe  tfK  buy  iMilM  umflM, 
They  hikig  ^hdar  mm  lewmd  t 

Whilst  I,  a  hope-abandoned  wight, 

Unfitted  with  an  aim. 
Meet  ef'ry  iid  leturtiiAg  iU|^t 
And  joyless  mom  the  same. 
Youy  bustling  and  jostling; 

Forget  each  grief  and  pain ; 
I^  listlen  yet  restless. 
Find  er'ry  prospect  vain. 


How  blest  the  Solitary's  lot. 
Who,  all-forgetting,  all-foigot. 

Within  his  humble  cell— 
The  cavern,  wild  with  tan^^Ung 
Sits  o'er  his  newly-gather'd  fhiits. 

Beside  his  crystal  well ! 
Or  haply  to  his  ev'ning  thought, 

By  unfrequented  stream. 
The  ways  of  men  are  distant  brought, 
A  faint-collected  dream ; 
While  praising,  and  raising 

His  thoughts  to  Heav'n  on  high, 
As  wand'ring,  meand'nng. 
He  Tiews  the  solemn  sky. 
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Than  I,  no  lonely  hermit  plac'd 
Where  nerer  human  footstep  trae'd, 

Less  fit  to  play  the  part ; 
The  lucky  moment  to  improve. 
And  just  to  stop,  and  just  to  move, 

With  self-respecting  art : 
But  ah  !  those  pleasures,  loves,  and  joys. 

Which  I  too  keenly  taste. 
The  Solitary  can  despise — 
Can  want  and  yet  be  blest ! 
He  needs  not,  he  heeds  not 

Or  human  love  or  hate ; 
Whilst  I  here  must  cry  here 
At  perfidy  ingrate ! 


O  enviable  early  da3rs. 

When  dancing  thoughtless  pleasure's  maze. 

To  care,  to  guilt  unknown  1 
How  ill  exchang'd  for  riper  times. 
To  feel  the  follies  or  the  crimes 

Of  others,  or  my  own  ! 
Ye  tiny  elves  that  guiltless  sport, 

Like  linnets  in  the  bush, 
Ye  little  know  the  ills  ye  court. 

When  manhood  is  your  wi^ ! 
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The  losses,  the 

That  active  man  engage ; 
The  fean  all,  the  teen  all 

Of  dim  deeUnii^  Age  f 

/ 
MAN  WAS  MACE  TO  MOURN 

.    .  if  Dirge 


When  chill  November's  stirly  blast 

Made  fidds  and  foieMs  bate. 
One  ev'Wng,  as  I  wandVed  fnrth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spied  a  man,  whooe  aged  step 

Seem'd  weary,  worn  with  care. 
His  face  was  furrow'd  o'er  with  years, 

And  hoary  was  his  hair. 

n 

*  Young  stranger,  whither  wand'xest  thoa  ?' 

B^pan  the  rev'rend  Sage; 
'  Does  thirst  of  wealtii  thy  step  oonstrain. 

Or  youthful  pleasure's  rage  ? 
Or  haply,  piest  with  cares  and  woeS| 

Too  soon  thou  hast  b^^n 
To  wander  forth,  with  me  to  moom 
The  ndseriea  of  Man. 
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'  The  son  that  overhangs  yon  moon, 

Out-spresding  far  and  wide, 
Where  hundreds  labour  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride  : 
I  *Ye  seen  yon  weary  winter-sun 

Twice  forty  times  return ; 
And  ev'iy  time  has  added  proofs, 

That  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 

IV 

'  0  Man  1  while  in  thy  early  years. 

How  pnxligal  of  time ! 
Mis-spending  all  thy  precious  hours, 

Thy  gVmouB,  youthful  prime ! 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway, 

Licentions  passions  bum : 
Which  tenfold  force  gives  Nature's  law, 

That  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 


*  Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime, 

Or  manhood's  active  might ; 
Man  thenns  useful  to  his  kind. 

Supported  is  his  right : 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life, 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn ; 
Then  Age  and  Want — O  ill-match'd  pair  !- 

Shew  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 
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'  A  few  teem  fitvonritet  of  F«te» 

In  Pleasure's  lap  caiest; 
Yet  think  not  all  the  rich  and  gieat 

Are  likewise  truly  blest: 
But  oh  1  what  crowds  in  ev^ry  land. 

All  wretched  and  forlorn. 
Thro'  weary  life  this  lesson  learn, 

That  Man  was  made  to  moonu 

VII 

'  Many  and  sharp  the  nnm'roos  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  ftame  1 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ouradves 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame ! 
And  Man,  whose  heaVn-erected  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, — 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn ! 

VIII 

'  See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabour'd  wight, 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile. 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

To  grive  him  leave  to  toil ; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn, 
Unmindful,  tho'  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offiqning  mourn. 
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IX 


*  If  I  'm  designed  jon  lordling's  slave — 

By  Nature's  law  design'd — 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty,  or  scorn  ? 
Or  why  has  Man  the  will  and  pow'r 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn  ? 


'  Yet  let  not  this  too  much,  my  son, 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breast : 
This  partial  view  of  human-kind 

Is  surely  not  the  last ! 
The  poor,  oppress^,  honest  man 

Had  never^  sure,  been  bom, 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  mourn  ! 

XI 

'  O  Death  1  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend. 

The  kindest  and  the  best  I 
Welcome  the  hour  my  ag^d  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest ! 
The  great,  the  wealthy  fear  thy  blow. 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn  ; 
But^  oh  !  a  blest  relief  to  those 

That  weary-laden  mourn  I ' 


WINTEB 

ADirgt 

I 

The  wintry  west  extends  his  blast, 

And  hmil  and  fain  does  blaw ; 
Or  the  stormy  north  sends  driving  forth 

The  blinding  sleet  and  snaw : 
Wild-tumbling  brown,  the  bum  comes  down> 

And  roars  frae  bank  to  brae : 
While  bird  and  beast  in  eorext  rest. 

And  pass  the  heartless  daj* 

II 

'  The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'ercasty' 

The  joyless  winter  day 
Let  others  fear,  to  me  more  dear 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May : 
The  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul, 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join ; 
The  leafless  trees  my  fimcy  please. 

Their  fate  resembles  mine ! 

Ill 

Thou  Pow*r  Supreme,  whose  migbty  scheme 

These  woes  of  mine  fulfil^ 
Here,  firm  I  rest,  they  must  be  best. 

Because  they  are  Thy  will ) 
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Then  iJi  I  want  (Oj  do  Thou  grant 

This  one  recjuest  of  mine  1) : 
Since  to  enjoy  Thou  dost  deny. 

Assist  me  to  resign. 


PRAYER    IN    THE    PROSPECT 
OF    DEATH 

O  Thou  unknown,  Almighty  Cause 

Of  all  my  hope  and  fear ! 
In  whose  dread  presence,  ere  an  hour. 

Perhaps  I  must  appear ! 

If  I  have  wander' d  in  those  paths  ^' 

Of  life  I  ought  to  shun — 
As  something,  loudly,  in  my  breast. 

Remonstrates  I  have  done — 

Thou  know'st  that  Thou  hast  formed  me 
With  passions  wild  and  strong ; 

And  listening  to  their  witching  voice 
Has  often  led  me  wrong. 

Where  human  weakness  has  come  short, 

Or  finilty  stept  aside, 
Do  Thou,  AU-rgood — for  such  Thou  art — 

In  ahades  of  darkness  hide. 
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Where  with  intentioii  I  hsve  en^d. 

No  other  plea  I  have, 
But^  Thou  art  good ;  and  Goodness  still 

Delighteth  to  forgive. 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY 

ON    TURNING    ONE    DOWN    WITH    THE    FLOUGH 

IN  APRIL  1786 


We£,  modesty  crimscn-tipp^  flow'r, 
Thou 's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
d«t  For  I  maun  crurii  amang  the  stoure 

Thj  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  poVr^ 

Thou  bonie  gem. 


II 


Alas !  it 's  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonie  lark,  companion  meet, 
wet  *  Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wr  spreckl'd  breast ! 
When  upward-bringing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 
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III 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 

Upon  thj  early,  humble  birth ; 

Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth  i 

Amid  the  storm^ 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent-earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

IV 

The  flaunting  flow'rs  our  gardens  yields 

High  thelt'ring  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield ;     i 

But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield  < 

O'  clod  or  stane^ 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field,  i 

Unseen,  alane. 


There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun- ward  spread. 
Thou  lifls  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies ! 


VI 


Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade  1 
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By  love's  simplicitjr  betn/d. 

And  guileless  trust ; 

Till  she,  like  thee,  aU  soU'd,  is  Ud 

Low  i'  the  dust 


▼n 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  Bard, 

On  Life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd ! 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billowa  nge,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  bim  o'erl 

Yin 

Such  fate  to  suffering  Worth  is  giv'd. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv'n, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driv'n 

To  mis'ry's  brink ; 
Till,  wrench'd  of  ev'ry  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink  1 

IX 

Ev'n  thou  who  moum'st  the  Daisy's  fkte. 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Ruin's  plough-share  drives  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  crush'd  beneath  the  funtiw's  weight 

Shall  be  thy  doHBi ! 


TO    RUIN  U9 


TO  RUIN 


All  hail,  inexorable  lord ! 

At  whose  destniction*breathing  word, 

The  mightiest  empires  fall ! 
Thy  cruel,  woe-delighted  train, 
The  ministers  of  grief  and  pain, 

A  sullen  welcome,  all ! 
With  stem-resolv'd,  despairing  eye, 

I  see  each  aimM  dart ; 
For  one  has  cut  my  dearest  tie. 
And  quivers  in  my  heart 
llien  low'ring  and  pouring. 

The  storm  no  more  I  dread ; 
Tho'  thick'ning  and  black' ning 
Round  my  devoted  head. 


II 


And  thou  grim  Pow'r,  by  Life  abhorr'd. 
While  Life  a  pleasure  can  afford, 

O  I  hear  a  wretch's  pray'r  I 
No  more  I  shrink  appall'd,  afraid ; 
I  court,  I  beg  thy  friendly  aid. 

To  doie  this  scene  of  care ! 


EPISTLE  TO  A  YOCJNO  FRISNl 

When  ihall  my  toiil.  In  lOait  pnee. 

Resign  Life's  joyless  day  ? 
My  wesiy  hewt  its  thiobbings  eeai^ 
Cold-mottld'riny  in  the  eky  ? 
No  fear  more,  no  tear  more 
To  stain  my  lifeless  face, 
EnclaspU  and  graspM 
Within  thy  cold  embrace  I 


IPISTLE  TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND 

May 178a 

I 

I  LANO  hae  thought,  my  youthfu'  friend, 

A  something  to  have  sent  you, 
Tho'  it  should  serve  nae  ither  end 

Than  just  a  kind  memento : 
But  how  the  subject-theme  may  gang, 

Let  time  and  chance  determine : 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang ; 

Perhaps,  turn  out  a  sermon. 

II 

Ye  '11  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad ; 

And,  Andrew  dear,  ))elieve  me, 
Ye'U  find  mankind  an  unco  squad. 

And  rauckle  they  may  grieve  ye ; 
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For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought, 
Ev'n  when  your  end 's  attained ; 

And  a'  your  views  may  come  to  nought. 
Where  ev'ry  nerve  is  strained. 

m 

I  '11  no  say,  men  are  villains  a' : 

The  real,  hardened  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law. 

Are  to  a  few  restricked ; 
But,  och  !  mankind  are  unco  weak 

An'  little  to  be  trusted  ; 
If  Self  the  wavering  balance  shake. 

It 's  rarely  right  adjusted ! 

IV 

Yet  they  wha  fa'  in  Fortune's  strife. 

Their  fate  we  should  na  censure  ; 
For  still,  th'  important  end  of  life 

They  equally  may  answer : 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart, 

Tho'  poortith  hourly  stare  him  ; 
A  man  may  tak  a  neebor's  part. 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  him. 


Ay  free,  aff  han',  your  story  tell. 
When  wi'  a  bosom  cronie ; 

But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel 
Ye  scarcely  tell  to  onie : 
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Coneeal  yomvel  at  fpeel '•  ye  can 

Ffme  critical  difliectioii : 
fiat  keek  thro'  ev^ry  other  man 

Wi'  sharpcn'd,  alj  inspection. 

VI 

The  sacred  k>we  o'  weel-plac'd  love^ 

Luzuiiantly  indulge  it ; 
Bitt  never  tempt  th'  illicit  rove, 

Tho'  naething  should  divulge  it : 
I  waive  the  quantum  o'  the  sin. 

The  haxard  of  concealing ; 
Buty  och  !  it  hardens  a'  within. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling ! 

vn 

To  catch  Dame  Fortune^s  golden  smile, 

Assidoous  wait  upon  her; 
And  gather  gear  by  ev'ry  wile 

That's  justify'd  by  honor: 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Nor  for  a  train-attendant ; 
But  for  the  glwious  privilege 

Of  being  independent. 

vm 

The  fear  o'  Hell's  a  hangman's  whip 
To  haud  the  wretch  in  order ; 

But  where  ye  feel  your  honour  grip, 
Let  that  ay  be  your  border : 
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Its  slightest  touches,  instant  panse — 

Debar  a'  side-pretenees ; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws. 

Uncaring  consequences^ 

IX 

The  great  Creator  to  revere 

Must  sure  become  the  creature ; 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear. 

And  ev'n  the  rigid  feature  : 
Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profane  to  range 

Be  complaisance  extended ; 
An  atheist-laugh's  a  poor  exchange 

For  Deity  offended  I 

X 

When  ranting  round  in  Pleasure's  ring,  froikkiBg 

Religion  may  be  blinded  ; 
Or  if  she  gie  a  random  sting. 

It  may  be  little  minded ; 
But  when  on  Life  we  're  tempest-driv'n — 

A  conscience  but  a  canker — 
A  correspondence  fix'd  wi'  Heav'n 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor  ! 

XI 

Adieu,  dear,  amiable  youth  ! 

Your  heart  can  ne'er  be  wanting ! 
May  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truth. 

Erect  your  brow  undaunting ! 


MedtlM 
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In  ploughman  phnse^  'God  send  jro 
Still  daily  to  grow  wiser ; 

And  may  ye  better  reck  the  rede> 
Than  ever  did  th'  adviser ! 


ON    A    SCOTCH    BARD 


GONE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES 


apt 
byme 


omrade ; 
lYtn  OS  all 


A'  YE  wha  live  by  sowps  o'  drink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  by  crambo-clink^ 
A'  ye  wha  live  and  never  think. 

Come,  mourn  wi'  me ! 
Our  billie  's  gien  us  a'  a  jink. 

An'  owre  the  sea ! 


II 


nrklict 
!olic 


Lament  him  a'  ye  rantin  core, 
Wha  dearly  like  a  random-splore ; 
Nae  mair  he  '11  join  the  merry  roar 

In  social  key ; 
For  now  he 's  taen  anither  shore. 

An'  owre  the  sea ! 


ish 


III 


The  bonie  lasses  weel  may  wiss  him. 
And  in  their  dear  petitions  place  him : 
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The  widows,  wives,  an'  a'  may  bless  him 

Wi*  tearfu'  e'e. 
For  weel  I  wat  they  '11  sairly  miss  him  wi 

That 's  owre  the  sea ! 

IV 

O  Fortune,  they  hae  room  to  grumble ! 

Hadst  thou  taen  aff  some  drowsy  bummle,  di 

Wha  can  do  nought  but  fyke  an'  fumble,  fu 

'Twad  been  nae  plea ; 
But  he  was  gleg  as  onie  wumblc. 

That  *8  owre  the  sea ! 


ni 

wi 


Auld,  cantie  Kyle  may  weepers  wear,  ch 

An'  stain  them  wi'  the  saut,  saut  tear : 
'Twill  mak  her  poor  auld  heart,  I  fear, 

In  flinders  flee : 
He  was  her  Laureat  monie  a  year. 

That 's  owre  the  sea ! 

VI 

He  saw  Misfortune's  cauld  nor-west 

Lang-mustering  up  a  bitter  blast ; 

A  jiUet  brak  his  heart  at  last,  jil 

111  may  she  be  ! 
So,  took  a  birth  afore  the  mast,  be 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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VII 

To  tremble  under  Fortune's  cummock, 
On  scarce  a  bellyfu'  o'  drummock, 
Wi'  his  proud,  independent  stomach, 

Coulii  ill  agree ; 
So,  row't  his  hurdies  in  a  hammock. 

An'  owre  the  sea. 


JceCs 


VIII 

He  ne'er  was  gien  to  great  misguiding. 
Yet  coin  his  pouches  wad  na  bide  in  ; 
Wi'  him  it  ne'er  was  under  hiding, 

He  dealt  it  free : 
The  Muse  was  a'  that  he  took  pride  in. 

That 's  owre  the  sea. 


liter;  place 


old  not 
re 


IX 

Jamaica  bodies,  use  him  weel. 
An'  hap  him  in  a  cozie  biel : 
Ye  '11  find  him  ay  a  dainty  chiel, 

An'  fou  o*  glee  : 
He  wad  na  wrang'd  the  vera  Deil, 

That 's  owre  the  sea. 


dnd 


Fareweel,  my  rh3ane-composing  billie ! 
Your  native  soil  was  right  ill-willie ; 
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But  may  ye  flourish  like  a  lily. 

Now  bonilie  I 
I  '11  toast  you  in  my  hindmost  gilliei  last  gUi 

Tho'  owre  the  sea ! 


A    DEDICATION 

TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ES<i. 

Expect  na,  Sir,  in  this  narration, 
A  fleechin,  fleth'rin  Dedication,  £it^ 

To  roose  you  up,  an'  ca'  you  guid,  pnuse 

An'  sprung  o'  great  an'  noble  bluid. 
Because  ye  're  sumam'd  like  His  Grace, 
Perhaps  related  to  the  race : 
Then,  when  I  'm  tired — and  sae  are  ye^ 
Wi'  monie  a  fulsome,  sinfu'  lie- 
Set  up  a  face  hoT7  I  stop  short, 
For  fear  your  modesty  be  hurt 

This  may  do-^maun  do.  Sir,  wi*  them  wha 
Maun  please  the  great^folk  for  a  wamefou' ;       beOyfoi 
For  me !  sae  laigh  I  need  na  bow,  low 

For,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  plough ; 
And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig,  cuuot 

Then,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  beg ; 
Sae  I  shall  say,  an'  that 's  nae  flatt'rin. 
It's  just  sic  poet  an'  sic  patron. 
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The  Poety  lonie  guid  angel  help  him, 
Or  else,  I  fear,  some  ill  ane  skelp  him ! 
He  may  do  weel  for  a'  he 's  done  yet, 
But  only  he  'a  no  just  begun  yet 

The  Patron  (sir,  ye  maun  forgie  me ; 
I  wimia  lie,  come  what  will  o'  me), 
On  ev'ry  hand  it  will  allow'd  be. 
He 's  just — nae  better  than  he  should  be. 

I  readily  and  freely  grant, 
He  downa  see  a  poor  man  want ; 
What 's  no  his  ain  he  winna  tak  it ; 
What  ance  he  says,  he  winna  break  it ; 
Ought  he  can  lend  he  '11  no  refiis  't. 
Till  aft  his  guidness  is  abus'd ; 
And  rascals  whyles  that  do  him  wrang, 
Ev'n  that,  he  does  na  mind  it  lang ; 
As  master,  landlord,  husband,  flEither, 
He  does  na  fail  his  part  in  either. 

fiut  then,  nae  thanks  to  him  for  a'  that ; 
Nae  godly  symptom  ye  can  ca'  that ; 
It 's  naething  but  a  milder  feature 
Of  our  poor,  sinfu',  corrupt  nature  : 
Ye  '11  get  the  best  o'  moral  works, 
'Mang  black  Gentoos,  and  pagan  Turks, 
Or  hunters  wild  on  Ponotaxi, 
Wha  never  heard  of  orthodoxy. 
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That  he 's  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need. 
The  gentleman  in  word  and  deed. 
It's  no  thro'  terror  of  damnation : 
It 's  just  a  carnal  inclination, 
And  och  !  that 's  nae  regeneration. 

Morality,  thou  deadly  bane, 
Thy  tens  o'  thousands  thou  hast  slain  ! 
Vain  is  his  hope,  whase  stay  an'  trust  is 
In  moral  mercy,  truth,  and  justice ! 

No — stretch  a  pomt  to  catch  a  plack ;  forthing 

Abuse  a  brother  to  his  back ; 

Steal  thro'  the  winnock  frae  a  whore,  window 

But  point  the  rake  that  taks  the  door ; 
Be  to  the  poor  like  onie  whunstane, 
And  haud  their  noses  to  the  grunstane ;  grindstone 

Ply  ev'ry  art  o'  legal  thieving ; 
No  matter — stick  to  sound  believing. 

Learn  three-mile  pray'rs,  an'  half-mile  graces, 
Wi'  weel-spread  looves,  an'  lang,  wry  faces ;        paimi 
Grunt  up  a  solemn,  lengthened  groan. 
And  damn  a'  parties  but  your  own ; 
I  '11  warrant  then,  ye  're  nae  deceiver, 
A  steady,  sturdy,  staimch  believer. 

O  ye  wha  leave  the  springs  o'  Calvin, 
For  gumlie  dubs  of  your  ain  delvin  !  pt^JuL 

Ye  sons  of  Heresy  and  Error, 
Ye  'U  some  day  squeel  in  quaking  terror. 


A    DEDICATION 

WImbi  Vengetnee  d»ws  fhe  twofd  in  tmith, 
And  in  the  fire  throws  the  sheath ; 
When  Ruin,  with  his  sweeping  bescnn. 
Just  frets  till  Heay'n  commission  gies  him ; 
While  o'er  the  harp  pale  Misery  moans. 
And  strikes  the  ever-deep'ning  tones^ 
Still  louder  shrieks,  and  heavier  groans  1 

Your  pardon,  sir,  for  this  digresskm : 
I  maist  forgat  my  Dedication ; 
But  when  divinity  comes  'cross  me. 
My  readers  still  are  sure  to  lose  me. 

So,  Sir,  you  see  'twas  nae  daft  vapour ; 
But  I  maturely  thought  it  proper. 
When  a'  my  works  I  did  review. 
To  dedicate  them.  Sir,  to  you : 
Because  (ye  need  na  tak'  it  ill), 
I  thought  them  something  like  yourseL 

Then  patronize  them  wi'  your  favor. 

And  your  petitioner  shall  ever 

I  had  amaist  said,  ever  pray. 

But  that 's  a  word  I  need  na  say ; 

For  prayin,  I  hae  little  skill  o't, 

I  'm  biuth  dead-«weer,  an'  wretdied  ill  o't ; 

But  I  'se  repeat  eaeh  poor  man's  prayer, 

Thit  kens  0r  hears  about  jcia,Sir  > 
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^  May  ne'er  Misfortune's  gowling  bark 
Howl  thro'  the  dwelling  o'  the  clerk ! 
May  ne'er  his  gen'rous^  honest  hearty 
For  that  same  gen'rous  spirit  smart ! 
May  Kennedy's  far-honor' d  name 
Lang  beet  his  hymeneal  flame^ 
Till  Hamiltons,  at  least  a  dizzen^ 
Are  frae  their  nuptial  labors  risen : 
Five  bonie  lasses  round  their  table, 
And  sev'n  braw  fellows,  stout  an'  able. 
To  serve  their  king  an'  country  weel. 
By  word,  or  pen,  or  pointed  steel ! 
May  Health  and  Peace,  with  mutual  rays, 
Shine  on  the  ev'ning  o'  his  days ; 
Till  his  wee,  curlie  John's  ier-oe. 
When  ebbing  life  nae  mair  shall  flow. 
The  last,  sad,  mournful  rites  bestow  ! ' 

I  will  not  wind  a  lang  conclusion^ 
With  complimentary  effusion  ; 
But,  whilst  your  wishes  and  endeavours 
Are  blest  with  Fortune's  smiles  and  favours, 
I  am,  dear  sir^  with  zeal  most  fervent. 
Your  much  indebted,  humble  servant. 

But  if  (which  Pow'rs  above  prevent) 
That  iron-hearted  carl.  Want, 
Attended,  in  his  grim  advances. 
By  sad  mistakes,  and  black  mischances. 


TO    A    LOUSE 

While  hopety  and  jojnh  and  pletnifiet  ij  him, 

Make  you  as  poor  a  dog  as  I  am. 

Your '  humble  servant '  then  no  more ; 

For  who  would  humbly  serve  the  poor  ? 

Buty  by  a  poor  man's  hopes  in  Heav'n  1 

While  reoollection's  pow'r  is  giv'n. 

If,  in  the  vale  of  humble  life. 

The  victim  sad  of  Fortune's  strife, 

I,  thro'  the  tender-gushing  tear. 

Should  recognise  my  master  dear ; 

If  friendless,  low,  we  meet  together. 

Then,  sir/yomr  hand — ^my  FnuEifD  and  Brothir! 


TO   A   LOUSE 

)N  SEEING  ONE  ON  A  LADT^S  BONNET  AT  CHUBCH 


Ha  !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  ferlie  ? 
Your  impudence  protects  you  sairly, 
I  canna  say  but  ye*  strunt  rarely 

Owre  gauze  and  lace, 
Tho'  faith !  I  fear  ye  dine  but  sparely 

On  sic  a  place. 


II 


Ye  ugly,  creepin,  blastit  wonner. 
Detested,  shunn'd  by  saunt  an'  sinner. 
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How  daur  ye  set  your  fit  upon  her —  fo 

Sae  fine  a  lady  ! 
Gae  somewhere  else  and  seek  your  dinner 

On  some  poor  body. 

III 

Swith  !  in  some  beggar's  hauflfet  squattle :  ^ 

There  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  sprattle,   ic 
Wi'  ither  kindred,  jumping  cattle^ 

In  shoals  and  nations ; 
Whare  horn  nor  bane  ne'er  daur  unsettle 

Your  thick  plantations. 

IV 

Now  baud  you  there  !  ye  're  out  o'  sight,  k« 

Below  the  fatt'rils,  snug  an'  tight ;  fa 

Na,  faith  ye  yet !  ye  '11  no  be  right. 

Till  ye  've  got  on  it — 
The  vera  tapmost,  tow' ring  \  eight 

O'  Miss's  bonnet. 


My  sooth !  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out, 
As  plump  an'  grey  as  onie  grozet :  g 

0  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozet, 

Or  fell,  red  smeddum,  ^ 

1  'd  gie  ye  sic  a  hearty  dose  o  't, 


r< 


P 
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VI 


would  noc 

flannel  cap 

auKybe; 
nuul  ragged 


I  mui  Da  been  surpris'd  to  spy 
You  on  an  auld  wife's  flainen  toy ; 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  boy^ 

On 's  wyliecoat ; 
But  Miss's  fine  Lunaidi !  fye  1 

How  daur  ye  do't? 


abroad 


ThoM 


VII 

O  Jenny^  dinna  toss  your  head, 
An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abread ! 
Ye  little  ken  what  curs^  speed 

The  blastie  's  makin ! 
Thae  winks  an'  finger-ends,  I  dread. 

Are  notice  takln ! 


VIII 

O  wad  some  Power  the  giflie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us  ! 

It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us. 

An'  foolish  notion : 
What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  lea'e  UBy 

An'  ev'n  deTotfon ! 
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EPISTLE  TO  J.  LAPRAIK 

AX  OLD  SCOmSH  BAKD,  APRIL  1,  1786 


While  briers  an'  woodbines  budding  green. 

And  paitricks  scraichin  loud  at  e'en,  SSgj^ 

An'  morning  poussie  whiddin  seen^  Su^i 

Inspire  my  Muse, 
This  freedom^  in  an  unknown  frien' 

I  pray  excuse. 

II 
On  Fasten-e'en  we  had  a  rockiu,  (Notes) 

meeting 

To  ca'  the  crack  and  weave  our  stockin ;  hare  a  d 

And  there  was  muckle  fun  and  jokin, 

Ye  need  na  doubt ; 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin,  set-to 

At  *  sang  about.' 

:ii 

There  was  ae  sang^  amang  the  rest^  one 

Aboon  them  a'  it  pleas' d  me  best^  Aboire 

That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wife : 
It  thirl'd  the  heart-strings  thro'  the  breast,        thrOM 
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IV 


'  I  've  scarce  heard  ought  describ'd  sae  weel^ 
What  gen'rous^  manly  bosoms  feel ; 
Thought  I, '  Can  this  be  Pope  or  Steele, 

Or  Beattie's  wark  ? ' 
They  tald  me  'twas  an  odd  kind  chiel 

About  MuirldriL. 


dncltog-wild 
asked 

gemot 


It  pat  me  fidgin-fain  to  hear't. 
An'  sae  about  him  there  I  spier^t ; 
Then  a'  that  kent  him  round  declar'd 

He  had  ingine ; 
That  nane  excell'd  it^  few  cam  near 't^ 

It  was  sae  fine : 


VI 


That,  set  him  to  a  pint  of  ale, 

An'  either  douce  or  merry  tale, 

Or  rhymes  an'  sangs  he  'd  made  himsel, 

Or  witty  catches, 
'Tween  Inverness  an'  Teviotdale, 

He  had  few  matches. 


harness 


VII 


Then  up  I  gat^  an'  swoor  an  aith, 

Tho'  I  should  pawn  my  pleugh  an'  graith. 
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Or  die  a  cadger  pownie's  death, 

At  some  dyke-back, 

A  pint  an'  gill  I  'd  gie  them  baith^ 

To  hear  your  crack.  talk 


hawker 

Behioda 
fence 


VIII 


But^  first  an'  foremost^  I  should  tell, 
Amaist  as  soon  as  I  could  spell, 
I  to  the  crambo-jingle  fell ; 

Tho'  rude  an*  rough- 
Yet  crooning  to  a  body's  sel, 

Does  weel  eneugh. 


rhyming 


hufflimng 


IX 


I  am  nae  poet,  in  a  sense  ; 

But  just  a  rhymer  like  by  chance. 

An'  hae  to  learning  nae  pretence  ; 

Yet,  what  the  matter  ? 
Whene'er  my  Muse  does  on  me  glance, 

I  jingle  at  her. 


Your  critic-folk  may  cock  their  nose, 
And  say,  '  How  can  you  e'er  propose, 
You  wha  ken  hardly  verse  frae  prose, 

To  mak  a  sang  ?  * 
But,  by  your  leaves,  my  learned  foes. 


^r    ««       «a-4^     w*  4* ««  l-«  ^ 
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XI 

/ 

What's  m'  your  jargon  o'  3roiir  Schools^ 

Your  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools  ? 


If  honest  Nature  made  you  fools. 

What  sairs  your  giammei 
Ye  'd  better  taen  up  spades  and  shools, 
bSSUHuag.  Or  knappin-hammers. 


XII 


A  set  o'  dull,  conceited  hashes 
Confuse  their  brains  in  college-classes, 
l^^ia  They  gang  in  stirks,  and  come  out  asses. 

Plain  truth  to  speak  ; 
then  Ai^'  syne  they  think  to  climb  Parnassus 

By  dint  o'  Greek ! 


XIII 


Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  Nature's  fire. 
That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire ; 
paddle  Then,  tho'  I  drudge  thro'  dub  an'  mire 

At  pleugh  or  cart. 
My  Muse,  tho'  hamely  in  attire. 

May  touch  the  heart 

XIV 

spark  O  for  a  spunk  o'  Allan's  glee, 

sly  Or  Fergnsson's,  the  bauld  an'  slee. 
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Or  bright  Lapraik's^  my  friend  to  be. 

If  I  can  hit  it  1 
That  would  be  lear  enengh  for  me, 

If  I  could  get  it. 

XV 

Now,  sir,  if  ye  hae  friends  enow, 

Tho'  real  friends  I  b'lieve  are  few ; 

Yet,  if  your  catalogue  be  fow,  foi 

I 'se  no  insist :  n 

But,  gif  ye  want  ae  friend  that 's  true, 

I  'm  on  your  list. 

zvi 

I  winna  blaw  about  mysel,  ^ 

As  ill  I  like  my  fauts  to  tell ; 

But  friends,  an'  folks  that  wish  me  well, 

They  sometimes  roose  me  ;    pr 
Tho',  I  maun  own,  as  monie  still 

As  fjEu*  abuse  me. 

XVII 

There 's  ae  wee  faut  they  whyles  lay  to  me,   oo 
I  like  the  lasses — Gude  forgie  me  !  g* 

For  monie  a  plack  they  wheedle  frae  me        co 

At  dance  or  fair ; 
Maybe  some  ither  thing  they  gie  me. 

They  weel  can  spare. 
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reOI 


xvni 

But  Mauchline  Race  or  Mmuchline  Fair, 
I  should  be  proud  to  meet  you  there  : 
We  'se  gic  ae  night's  discharge  to  care. 

If  we  forgather ; 
And  hae  a  swap  o'  rhymin-ware 

Wi'  ane  anither. 


XIX 


nr-fffll 
Blfmi 


cop, 


iriitea; 
eamang 

Imo: 


The  four-gill  chap^  we  'se  gar  him  clatter, 

An'  kirsen  him  wi'  reekin  water  ; 

S3aie  we  '11  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter, 

To  cheer  our  heart ; 
An'  faith,  we  'se  be  acquainted  better 

Before  we  part. 


orldly 
umen 


e  hunt  for 
in 


XX 

Awa  ye  selfish,  warly  race, 

Wha  think  that  havins,  sense,  an'  grace, 

Ev'n  love  an'  friendship  should  give  place 

To  Catch-the-Pkck ! 
I  dinna  like  to  see  your  face. 

Nor  hear  your  crack. 


XXI 


But  ye  whom  social  pleasure  charms, 
Whose  hearts  the  tide  of  kindness  warms, 
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Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms, 

'  Each  aid  the  others,' 

Come  to  my  bowl^  come  to  my  arms^ 

My  friends,  my  brothers  ! 


XXII 

But,  to  conclude  my  lang  epistle. 

As  my  iauld  pen  's  worn  to  the  grissle, 

Twa  lines  frae  you  wad  gar  me  fissle. 

Who  am  most  fervent, 
W^hile  I  can  either  sing  or  whistle. 

Your  friend  and  servant. 


tii 
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APRIL  21,  1785 


lo 


While  new-ca'd  kye  rowte  at  the  stake 

An'  pownies  reek  in  pleugh  or  braik,  ^ 

This  hour  on  e'enin's  edge  I  take. 

To  own  I  'm  debtor 
To  honest-hearted,  auld  Lapraik, 
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Foijetket  mar,  with  wearj  legs, 
Battlfn  the  com  oat-ovre  the  r^s. 
Or  dedmg  thro'  mmaiig  the  naigs 

Their  ten-hoon' 
My  awkjut  Mote  sair  pleads  an^ 

I  would  oa  write. 


in 

The  tapetle«,  nunfeezl'd  hizziey 
She  *%  lafl  at  best  an'  something  lasj : 
Quo'  she :  '  Ye  ken  we  've  been  sae  busy 

This  month  an'  mair. 
That  trowth^  m^  head  is  grown  right  dinie. 

An'  something  sair.' 


rv 


Her  dowff  excuses  pat  me  mad : 

*  Conscience/  says  I,  *yc  thowless  jad ! 

I  'II  writer  an'  that  a  hearty  blaud^ 

This  vera  night ; 
So  dinna  ye  affront  your  trade. 

But  rhyme  it  light. 


'  Shall  bauld  Lapraik,  the  king  o'  hearts, 
Tho'  mankind  were  a  pack  o'  cartes. 
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Roose  you  sae  weel  for  your  deserts,  Pnise 

In  terms  sac  friendly  ; 

Yet  ye  '11  neglect  to  shaw  your  parts 

An'  thank  him  kindly  ? ' 

VI 

Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink,  twinkiii 

An'  down  gaed  stumpie  in  the  ink : 
Quoth  I :  '  Before  I  sleep  a  wink, 

I  vow  I  *11  close  it : 
An'  if  ye  winna  mak  it  clink,  rhynnj 

By  Jove,  I  '11  prose  it ! ' 

VII 

Sae  I  've  begun  to  scrawl,  but  whether 
In  rhyme,  or  prose,  or  baith  thegither, 
Or  some  hotch-potch  that 's  rightly  neither, 

Let  time  mak  proof; 
But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  blether  nonsens 

Just  clean  aflf-loof.  offhaiM 

VIII 

My  worthy  friend,  ne'er  grudge  an'  carp, 

Tho'  Fortune  use  you  hard  an'  sharp ; 

Come,  kittle  up  your  moorland  harp  tickle 

Wi'  gleesome  touch ! 
Ne'er  mind  how  Fortune  waft  an'  warp ;  wo«f 
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jerk ; 
■care 

straddle 


frey  head 
dance 

can 


She 's  gien  me  monie  a  jirt  an'  fleg. 
Sin'  I  could  striddle  owre  a  rig ; 
But,  by  the  Lord,  tho'  I  should  beg 

Wi'  lyart  pow, 
I  '11  laugh  an'  sing,  an'  shake  my  leg. 

As  lang's  I  dow! 


woods 
He 

fickle  gossip 


Now  comes  the  sax-an-twentieth  simmc 
I  've  seen  the  bud  upo'  the  timmer. 
Still  persecuted  by  the  limmer 

Frae  year  to  year ; 
But  yet,  despite  the  kittle  kimmer, 

I,  Rob,  am  here. 


counter ; 
cheat 


gtomach 

borough 

town  magis- 
trate's 


XI 

Do  ye  env^  the  city  gent, 

Behint  a  kist  to  lie  an'  sklent ; 

Or  purse-proud,  big  wi'  cent,  per  cent^ 

An'  muckle  wame. 
In  some  bit  brugh  to  represent 

A  bailie's  name  } 


haughty 
shirt;  shining 


XII 


Or  is 't  the  paughty  feudal  thane, 
Wi'  ruffl'd  sark  an'  glancing  cane. 
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Wha  thinks  himsel  nae  sheep-shank  bane^  [K 

But  lordly  stalks ; 

While  caps  an'  bonnets  aff  are  taen. 

As  by  he  walks  ? 

XIII 

*  O  Thou  wha  gies  us  each  guid  gift ! 

Gie  me  o'  wit  an*  sense  a  lift,  *« 

Then  turn  me,  if  Thou  please,  adrift 

Thro'  Scotland  wide ; 
Wi'  cits  nor  lairds  I  wadna  shift, 

In  a'  their  pride  ! ' 

xrv 

Were  this  the  charter  of  our  state, 
'  On  pain  o'  hell  be  rich  an'  great,' 
Damnation  then  would  be  our  fate. 

Beyond  remead ;  rci 

But,  thanks  to  heaven,  that 's  no  the  gate  wi 

We  learn  our  creed. 

XV 

For  thus  the  royal  mandate  ran, 
When  first  the  human  race  began  : 

*  The  social,  friendly,  honest  man, 

Whate'er  he  be, 
'Tis  he  fulfils  great  Nature's  plan. 
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XVI 

O  iDAiidAte  glorious  and  divine ! 
The  followers  o'  the  ragged  Nine- 
Poor^  thoughtless  devils ! — ^yet  may  shine 

In  glorious  light ; 
While  sordid  sons  o'  Mammon's  line 

Are  dark  as  night ! 

xvu 

Tho'  here  they  scrape,  an'  squeeze,  an'  gnr 
Their  worthless  neivefu'  of  a  soul 
May  in  some  future  carcase  howl. 

The  forest's  fright ; 
Or  in  some  day-detesting  owl 

May  shun  the  light. 

rviii 

Then  may  Lapraik  and  Bums  arise^ 
To  reach  their  native,  kindred  skies. 
And  sing  their  pleasures,  hopes  an'  joys. 

In  some  mild  sphere ; 
Still  closer  knit  in  friendship's  ties, 

Each  passing  year ! 


TO    WILLIAM    SIMPSON 


TO    WILLIAM    SIMPSON    C 
OCHILTREE 

MAY  1785 


I  OAT  your  letter,  winsome  Willie ; 

Wi*  grate fu'  heart  I  thank  you  brawlie  ; 

Tho'  I  maun  say  't,  I  wad  be  silly 

And  unco  vain. 
Should  I  believe,  my  coaxin  billie, 

Your  flatterin  strain. 

II 

But  I  'se  believe  ye  kindly  meant  it : 
I  sud  be  laith  to  think  ye  hinted 
Ironic  satire,  sidelins  sklented. 

On  my  poor  Musie ; 
Tho'  in  sic  phraisin  terms  ye  've  penn'd  i- 

I  scarce  excuse  ye. 

Ill 

My  senses  wad  be  in  a  creel. 
Should  I  but  dare  a  hope  to  speel, 
Wi'  AUan,  or  wi'  Gilbertfield, 

The  braes  o'  fame ; 
Or  Fergusson^  the  writer-chiel, 

A  deathless  name. 
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rv 


whinstooe 


Would  have 
stored 


(O  Fergasson !  thy  glorious  parts 

111  suited  law's  dry,  musty  arts  ! 

My  curse  upon  your  whunstane  hearts. 

Ye  E'nbrugh  gentry ! 
The  tythe  o  what  ye  waste  at  cartes 

Wad  stow'd  his  pantry !) 


rent 

sometimes ; 
death 


tickle 


Yet  when  a  tale  comes  i'  my  head. 

Or  lasses  gie  my  heart  a  screed— 

As  whyles  they  're  like  to  be  my  dead, 

(O  sad  disease !) 
I  kittle  up  my  rustic  reed ; 

It  gies  me  ease. 


VI 


tingle  with 
delight 


[Notes] 
spare 


Auld  G)ila^  now,  may  fidge  fu'  fain. 
She  's  gotten  bardies  o'  her  ain  ; 
Chiels  wha  their  chanters  winna  hain. 

But  tune  their  lays. 
Till  echoes  a'  resound  again 

Her  weel-sung  praise. 


VII 


Nae  Poet  thought  her  worth  his  while. 
To  set  her  name  in  measur'd  style ; 
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She  lay  like  some  unkend-of  isle 

Beside  New  Holland^ 

Or  wbare  wild-meeting  oceans  boil 

Besouth  Magellan. 

viu 

Ramsay  an'  famous  Fergusson 
Gicd  Forth  an'  Tay  a  lift  aboon  ; 
Yarrow  an'  Tweed,  to  monie  a  tune, 

Owre  Scotland  rings ; 
While  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  an'  Doon 

Naebody  sings. 

IX 

Th'  lUissus,  Tiber,  Thames,  an'  Seine, 
Glide  sweet  in  monie  a  tunefu'  line  : 
But,  Willie,  set  your  fit  to  mine. 

An'  cock  your  crest ! 
We  '11  gar  our  streams  and  bumies  shine 

Up  wi'  the  best. 


We  '11  sing  auld  Coila's  plains  an'  fells. 
Her  moors  red-brown  wi'  heather  bells, 
Her  banks  an'  braes,  her  dens  an'  dells, 

Whare  glorious  Wallace 
Aft  bure  the  gree,  as  story  tells. 


17..-^  c.,4.i.w«*«  u:ll:. 
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XI 


red-vet-ihod 


At  Wklkce'  name,  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood  ? 
Oft  have  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

By  Wallace'  side. 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat-shod. 

Or  glorious  dy'd ! 


hollows 

linnets 

tportine; 
gambols 


XII 

O,  sweet  are  Coila's  haughs  an'  woods. 
When  lintwhites  chant  amang  the  buds. 
And  jinkin  hares,  in  amorous  whids. 

Their  loves  enjoy ; 
While  thro'  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 

With  wailfii'  cry ! 


XIII 

Ev'n  winter  bleak  has  charms  to  me, 
When  winds  ntve  thro'  the  naked  tree  ; 
Or  frosts  on  hills  of  Ochiltree 

Are  hoary  gray ; 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild-furious  flee, 

Dark'ning  the  day ! 


XIV 


O  Nature  !  a'  thy  shews  an'  forms 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms ! 
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Whether  the  summer  kindly  warms^ 

Wr  life  an'  light ; 
Or  winter  howls,  in  gusty  storms. 

The  lang,  dark  night ! 

XV 

The  Muse,  nac  poet  ever  fand  her,  fo 

Till  by  himsel  he  leam'd  to  wander, 

Adown  some  trottin  bum's  meander,  br 

An'  no  think  lang : 
0,  sweet  to  stray,  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang ! 

XVI 

The  warly  race  may  drudge  an'  drive,  wc 

Hog-shouther,  jundie,  stretch,  an'  strive ;  ^fj 

Let  me  fair  Nature's  face  descrive,  de 

And  I,  wi'  pleasure, 
Shall  let  the  busy,  grumbling  hive 

Bum  owre  their  treasure.  h 

xvn 

Fareweel,  my  rhyme-composing  brither ! 

We  've  been  owre  lang  unkend  to  ither :  to. 

Now  let  us  lay  our  heads  thegither. 

In  love  fraternal  ; 
May  Envy  wallop  in  a  tether,  ^" 

Black  fiend,  infernal ! 
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[Notes] 


zvm 

While  Highlandmen  hate  tolls  an'  taxes ; 
While  moorlan'  herds  like  guid,  fat  braxies 
While  Terra  Firma,  on  her  axis^ 

Diurnal  turns ; 
Count  on  a  friend^  in  faith  an'  practice. 

In  Robert  Bums. 


pin 


[Notes] 
shepbods 


POSTSCRIPT 


XIX 


My  memory 's  no  worth  a  preen  : 

I  had  amaist  forgotten  clean. 

Ye  bade  me  write  you  what  they  mean 

By  this  New-Light, 
'Bout  which  our  herds  sae  aft  hae  been 

Maist  like  to  fight 


fttriplings 


Tcmacular 


XX 

In  days  when  mankind  were  but  callans ; 

At  g^rammar,  logic,  an'  sic  talents. 

They  took  nae  pains  their  speech  to  balane 

Or  rules  to  gie  ; 
But  spak  their  thoughts  in  plain,  braid  Lalli 

Like  you  or  me. 


thOM 

shirt 


XXI 


In  thae  auld  times,  they  thought  the  mooDj 
Just  like  a  sark,  or  pair  o'  shoon. 
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Wore  by  degrees,  till  her  last  roon  roi 

Gaed  past  their  viewin ;  w 

An'  shortly  after  she  was  done, 

They  gat  a  new  ane. 

xxn 

This  past  for  certain,  undisputed ; 

It  ne'er  cam  i'  their  heads  to  doubt  it, 

Till  chiels  gat  up  an'  wad  confute  it,  fe 

An'  ca'd  it  wrang ; 
An'  muckle  din  there  was  about  it, 

Baith  loud  an'  lang. 

XXIII 

Some  herds,  weel  leam'd  upo'  the  Beuk, 

Wad  threap  auld  folk  the  thing  misteuk ;  m 

For  'twas  the  auld  moon  tum'd  a  neuk  cc 

An'  out  o'  sight 
An'  backlins-comin  to  the  leuk,  ^ 

She  grew  mair  bright. 

XXIV 

This  was  deny'd,  it  was  affirm'd  ; 

The  herds  and  hissels  were  alarm'd ;  flc 

The  rev' rend  gray-beards  rav'd  an'  storm' d, 

That  beardless  laddies 
Should  think  they  better  were  inform' d 

Than  their  auld  daddies. 
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cnu 


blow 
tmch 
boraed 


Frae  less  to  mair^  it  gmed  to  sticks ; 
Frae  words  an'  aiths^  to  clours  an'  nicks ; 
An'  monie  a  fallow  gat  his  licks, 

Wi'  hearty  crunt ; 
An'  some,  to  learn  them  for  their  tricks, 

Were  hanged  an'  brant 


varUts;  bore 


XXYl 

This  game  was  play'd  in  monie  lands. 
An'  Auld-Light  caddies  bure  sic  hands. 
That  faith,  the  youngsters  took  the  sands 

Wi'  nimble  shanks 
Till  lairds  forbade,  by  strict  commands, 

Sic  bluidy  pranks. 


XXYII 


down*setdnR 

completely 

hillock 


But  New-Light  herds  gat  sic  a  cowe. 
Folk  thought  them  ruin'd  stick-an-stowe ; 
Till  now,  amaist  on  ev'ry  knowe 

Ye  '11  find  ane  placed ; 
An'  some,  their  New-Light  fair  avow. 

Just  quite  barefac'd. 


XXVIII 


Nae  doubt  the  Auld-Light  flocks  are  bleatin 
Their  zealous  herds  are  vex'd  and  sweatin ; 
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Mysel,  I  *ve  even  seen  them  greetin 

Wi'  gimin  spite, 

To  hear  the  moon  sae  sadly  lie'd  on 

By  word  an'  write. 

XXIX 

But  shortly  they  will  cowe  the  louns ! 
Some  Auld-Light  herds  in  neebor  touns 
Are  mind't,  in  things  they  ca'  balloons^ 

To  tak  a  flight. 
An'  stay  ae  month  amang  the  moons 

An'  see  them  right. 

XXX 

Guid  observation  they  will  gie  them ; 
An'  when  the  auld  moon 's  gaun  to  lea'e 
The  hindmost  shaird,  they  '11  fetch  it  wi' 

Just  i'  their  pouch ; 
An'  when  the  New-Light  billies  see  thei 

I  think  they  '11  crouct 

XXXI 

Sae^  ye  observe  that  a'  this  clatter 

Is  naething  but  a  ^  moonshine  matter ' ; 

But  tho'  dull  prose-folk  Latin  splatter 

In  logic  tulzie^ 
I  hope  we^  Bardies^  ken  some  better 

Than  mind  sic  brulzie, 
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EPISTLE  TO  JOHN   RANKINE 


ENCLOSINO  SOME  POEMS 


O  RouoH^  rude^  ready-witted  Rankine^ 
The  wale  o'  cocks  for  fun  an*  drinkin ! 
There 's  monie  godly  folks  are  thinkin 

Your  dreams  and  tricks 
Will  send  you,  Korah-like,  a-sinkin 

Straught  to  Auld  Nick's. 

II 

Ye  hae  sae  monie  cracks  an'  cants. 
And  in  your  wicked  drucken  rants^ 
Ye  mak  a  devil  o*  the  saunts. 

An'  fill  them  fou'  ; 
And  then  their  failings,  flaws,  an'  wants 

Are  a'  seen  thro*. 


Ill 


Hypocrisy,  in  mercy  spare  it  I 
That  holy  robe,  O,  dinna  tear  it ! 
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^  Spare 't  for  their  sakes,  wha  aften  wear  it — 

The  hids  in  black ; 
But  your  curst  wit^  when  it  comes  near  it^ 

Rives 't  aflP  their  b^ck.  tears 

IV 

Thinks  wicked  sinner^  wha  ye  're  skaithing :  injuring 
It's  just  the  Blue-gown  badge  an'  claithing  [Notes] 
0'  saunts ;  tak  that^  ye  lea'e  them  naething 

To  ken  them  by 
Frae  onie  unregenerate  heathen, 

Like  you  or  I. 


I  've  sent  you  here  some  rhyming  ware 
A'  that  I  bargain' d  for^  an'  mair ; 
Sae^  when  ye  hae  an  hour  to  spare^ 

I  will  expect. 
Yon  Bang  ye  'U  sen't,  wi'  cannie  care^  >end  it 

And  no  neglect. 

VI 

Tho'  faith,  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  sing  : 

My  Muse  dow  scarcely  spread  her  wing  !  can 

I  've  play'd  mysel  a  bonie  spring,  tune 

An'  danc'd  my  fill ! 
I  'd  better  gaen  an'  sair't  the  King  ^^^ ' 

At  Bunker's  Hill, 

VOL.  L  M 
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VII 


Twai  me  night  lately,  in  my  fun, 

I  gaed  a  rovin  wi'  the  gun. 

An'  brought  a  paitrick  to  the  grun' — 

A  bonie  hen ; 
And,  as  the  twilight  was  begun. 

Thought  nane  wad  ken. 

vin 

The  poor,  wee  thing  was  little  hu!*t ; 

I  straikit  it  a  wee  for  sport. 

Ne'er  thinkin  they  wad  fash  me  for't; 

But,  Deil-ma-care ! 
Somebody  tells  the  Poacher-Court 

The  hale  affair. 

IX 

Some  auld,  us'd  hands  had  taen  a  note. 
That  sic  a  hen  had  got  a  shot ; 
I  was  suspected  for  the  plot ; 

I  scom'd  to  lie ; 
So  gat  the  whissle  o'  my  groat. 

An*  pay't  the  fee. 


But,  by  my  gun,  o'  guns  the  wale. 
An'  by  my  pouther  an'  my  hail. 
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An'  by  my  hen,  an'  by  her  tail, 

I  vow  an'  swear ! 

The  game  shall  pay,  owre  moor  an'  dale. 

For  this,  niest  year ! 


next 


XI 


As  soon 's  the  clockin-time  is  by, 
An'  the  wee  pouts  begmi  to  cry. 
Lord,  I'se  hae  sportin  by  an'  by 

For  my  gowd  guinea ; 
Tho'  I  should  herd  the  buckskin  kye 

For  %  in  Virginia  ! 


duckiog* 
chicks 

ni 

[Notes] 
[Notes] 


XII 


Trowth,  they  had  muckle  for  to  blame  I 
'Twas  neither  broken  wing  nor  limb. 
But  twa-three  chaps  about  the  wame. 

Scarce  thro'  the  feathers  ; 
An'  baith  a  yellow  George  to  claim 

An'  thole  their  blethers  ! 


XIII 


It  pits  me  ay  as  mad 's  a  hare ; 

So  I  can  rhyme  nor  write  nae  mair ; 

But  pennyworths  again  is  fair. 

When  time 's  expedient 
Meanwhile  I  am,  respected  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 


knocks  ;b( 


guinea 

endure ; 
nonsense 


tit-fofUt 
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SONG 
Tunb:  Com  Bigs 

I 

It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night, 
ridges  When  com  rigs  are  bonie. 

Beneath  the  moon's  miclouded  light, 
I  held  awa  to  Annie ; 
cMxtHsm  The  time  flew  by,  wi*  tentless  heed  ; 

^'^  Till,  'tween  the  late  and  early, 

Wi'  sma'  persuasion  she  agreed 
To  see  me  thro'  the  barley. 
Com  rigs,  an'  barley  rigs. 

An'  com  rigs  are  bonie : 
I  '11  ne'er  forget  that  happy  night, 
Amang  the  rigs  wi'  Annie, 

II 

The  sky  was  blue,  the  wind  was  still. 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly ; 
I  set  her  down,  wi'  right  good  will, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley  : 
I  ken't  her  hsart  was  a'  my  ain ; 

I  lov'd  her  most  sincerely ; 
I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

in 

I  lock'd  her  in  my  fond  embrace ; 
Her  heart  was  beating  rarely : 
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My  blessings  on  that  happy  place, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley ! 
But  by  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright, 

That  shone  that  hour  so  clearly ! 
She  ay  shall  bless  that  happy  night 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

IV 

I  hae  been  blythe  wi'  comrades  dear ; 

I  hae  been  merry  drinking ; 
I  hae  been  joyfu'  gath'rin  gear  ; 

I  hae  been  happy  thinking : 
But  a'  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw, 

The'  three  times  doubl'd  fairly— 
That  happy  night  was  worth  them  a', 
Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

Com  rigs,  an'  barley  rigs. 

An'  com  rigs  are  bonie  : 
I  '11  ne'er  forget  that  happy  night, 
Amang  the  rigs  wi'  Annie. 


NG:    COMPOSED    IN    AUGUST 

I 

Now  westlin  winds  and  slaught'ring  guns 
Bring  Autumn's  pleasant  weather ; 

The  gorcock  springs  on  whirring  wings 
Amang  the  blooming  heather : 


\  O  W     W  E  S  T  L I  N     W  I  N  D  S 

Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain^ 

Delights  the  weary  fiomer; 
The  mocm  shines  bright,  tm  I  rare  by  nigfa^ 

To  muse  upon  my  channer. 

II 

The  paitrick  lo'es  the  fruitfii'  fells. 

The  plover  lo'es  the  mountains ; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells> 

The  soaring  hem  the  fountains ; 
Thro'  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves, 

The  path  o'  man  to  shun  it ; 
The  hazel  bush  o'erhangs  the  thrush. 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 

Ill 

Thus  ev'ry  kind  their  pleasure  find. 

The  savage  and  the  tender; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine. 

Some  solitary  wander : 
Avaunt,  away,  the  cruel  sway  ! 

T3n'annic  man's  dominion ! 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murd'ring  cry. 

The  flutt'ring,  gory  pinion ! 

rv 

But,  Peggy  dear,  the  evening 's  clear. 
Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow. 

The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view 
All  fading-green  and  yellow : 
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C^me  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way. 

And  view  the  charms  of  Nature ; 
The  rustling  com,  the  fruited  thorn, 

And  ilka  happy  creature.  ^ 


We  '11  gently  walk,  and  sweetly  talk, 

While  the  silent  moon  shines  clearly ; 
I  'U  clasp  thy  waist,  and,  fondly  prest. 

Swear  how  I  lo'e  thee  dearly : 
Not  vernal  show'rs  to  budding  flow'rs. 

Not  Autumn  to  the  farmer. 
So  dear  can  be  as  thou  to  me. 

My  fsdr,  my  lovely  charmer ! 


SONG :  FROM  THEE  ELIZA 

Tune  :  Gilderoy 

I 

From  thee  Eliza,  I  must  go, 

And  from  my  native  shore  : 
The  cruel  fates  between  us  throw 

A  boundless  ocean's  roar; 
But  boundless  oceans,  roaring  wide 

Between  my  Love  and  me. 
They  never,  never  can  divide 

My  hq^rt  and  soul  from  thee. 


THE    FAREWELL 

u 

Farewell^  farewell,  Elisa  dear, 

The  maid  that  I  adore ! 
A  boding  voice  is  in  mine  ear. 

We  part  to  meet  no  more ! 
But  the  latest  throb  that  leaves  my  heart, 

While  Death  stands  victor  by. 
That  throb,  Elixa,  is  thy  part, 

And  thine  that  latest  sigh ! 


THE    FAREWELL 


-V 


TO  THE  BSETHBEN  OF  ST.   J  AMES  8  LODGE, 

TAmBOLTON 

Tune:  Good-nlght,  and  Joy  be  w%  you  a*. 


Adieu  !  a  heart-warm^  fond  adieu ; 

Dear  Brothers  of  the  Mystic  Tie ! 
Ye  favour' d,  ye  enlighten'd  few. 

Companions  of  my  social  joy ! 

Tho'  I  to  foreign  lands  must  hie. 
Pursuing  Foi^une's  slidd'iy  ba' ; 

With  melting  heart  and  brimful  qre, 
I  '11  mind  you  still,  tho'  far  awa. 
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II 


Oft  have  I  met  your  social  band^ 

Acd  spent  the  cheerful,  festive  night ; 
Oft,  honour'd  with  supreme  command. 

Presided  o'er  the  Sons  ofUght ; 

And  by  that  Hierogli/phic  bright. 
Which  none  but  Craftsmen  ever  saw ! 

Strong  Mem'ry  on  my  heart  shall  write 
Those  happy  scenes,  when  far  awa. 

Ill 

May  Freedom,  Harmony,  and  Love, 

Unite  you  in  the  Grand  Design, 
Beneath  th'  Omniscient  Eye  above — 

The  glorious  ArchiUd  Divine— 

That  you  may  keep  th'  Unerring  Line, 
Still  rising  by  the  Plummet's  Law, 

Till  Order  bright  completely  shine, 
Shall  be  my  pray'r,  when  far  awa. 

IV 

And  You  farewell !  whose  merits  claim  [Not«i 

Justly  that  Highest  Badge  to  wear : 
Heav'n  bless  your  honour'd,  noble  Name, 

To  Masonry  and  Scotia  dear  f 

A  last  request  permit  me  here. 
When  yearly  ye  assemble  a'. 

One  round,  I  ask  it  with  a  tear,  ii«athrewid 

To  him,  the  Bard  that 's  far  awa. 


ia6  EPIGRAMS 


EPTTAFH  ON  A  HENPECKED  SQUI0- 

As  father  Adam  first  was  fool'd, 
A  case  that 's  still  too  common. 

Here  lies  a  man  a  woman  rul'd  : 
The  Devil  ruled  the  woman. 


EPIGRAM  ON  SAID   OCCASION 

O  Death,  had'st  thou  but  spar  d  his  life, 

Whom  we  this  day  lament ! 
We  freely  wad  exchanged  the  wife, 

An'  a'  been  weel  content. 

E'/n  as  he  is,  cauld  in  his  graff. 

The  swap  wc  yet  will  do  't ; 
Tak  thou  the  carlin's  carcase  afif. 

Thou  'se  get  the  saul  o'  boot. 

ANOTHER 

One  Queen  Artemisa,  as  old  stories  tell. 
When  depriv'd  of  her  husband  she  lov^d  so  well. 
In  respect  for  the  love  and  affection  he  'd  show'd  her, 
She  reduced  him  to  dust  and  she  drank  up  the  powder. 
But  Queen  Netherplace,  of  a  different  complexion, 
When  call'd  on  to  order  the  fun'ral  direction. 
Would  have  eat  her  dead  lord,  on  a  slender  pretence. 
Not  to  show  her  respect,  but — to  save  the  expense  i 
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W  A  CELEBRATED  RULING  ELDER 

Here  Souter  Hood  in  death  does  sleep: 

In  hell,  if  he 's  gane  thither, 
Satan,  gie  him  thy  gear  to  keep ; 

He  '11  haud  it  weel  thegither. 


Cobbler 


take  good 
care  of  it 


ON    A    NOISY    POLEMIC 

Below  thir  stanes  lie  Jamie's  banes : 

O  Death,  it 's  my  opinion. 
Thou  ne'er  took  such  a  bleth'rin  bitch 

Into  thy  dark  dominion. 


those 


gabbliag 


ON    WEE    JOHNIE 

nicjacet  wee  Johnie 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  O  reader,  know. 
That  Death  has  murdered  Johnie, 

An'  here  his  bodi^  lies  fu'  low — 
For  saul  he  ne'er  had  onie. 
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FOR  THE   AUTHORS   FATHER 

O  YE  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains. 
Draw  near  with  pious  rev'rence^  and  attend ! 

Here  lie  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains. 
The  tender  father,  and  the  gen'roos  friend 

The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe. 
The  dauntless  heart  that  fear'd  no  human  prid< 

The  friend  of  man — ^to  vice  alone  a  foe ; 
For  '  ev'n  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side.' 


FOR  ROBERT  AIKEN,   Esq. 

Know  thou^  O  stranger  to  the  &me 
Of  this  much  lov'd,  much  honour'd  name! 

(For  none  that  knew  him  need  be  told), 
A  warmer  heart  Death  ne'er  made  cold. 


FOR  GAVIN   HAMILTON,  Esq. 

The  poor  man  weeps — here  Gavin  sleeps^ 
Whom  canting  wretches  blam'd ; 

But  with  such  as  he,  where'er  he  be. 
May  I  be  sav'd  or  damn'd. 
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A    BARD'S    EPITAPH 


Is  there  a  whim-inspIrM  fool^ 

Owre  fast  for  thought^  owre  hot  for  rule,  i«> 

Owre  blate  to  seek,  owre  proud  to  snool  ? — 

Let  him  draw  near ; 
And  owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  dool,  woe 

And  drap  a  tear. 


II 

Is  there  a  Bard  of  rustic  song. 

Who,  noteless,  steals  the  crowds  among, 

That  weekly  this  ar^  throng  ? — 

O,  pass  not  by  ! 
But  with  a  frattir-feeling  strong. 

Here,  heave  a  sigh. 

Ill 

Is  there  a  man,  whose  judgment  clear 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer. 
Yet  runs,  himself,  life's  mad  career 

Wild  as  the  wave  ? — 
Here  pause — and,  thro'  the  starting  tear, 

Survey  this  grave. 


modes 
cringe 
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IV 

The  poor  inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know» 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow 

And  softer  flame ; 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low. 

And  stain'd  his  name. 


Reader,  attend !  whether  thy  soul 
Soars  Fancjr's  flights  beyond  the  pole. 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole 

In  low  pursuit ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious,  self-control 

Is  wisdom's  root 


.  -  ¥ 
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|BH  AND  DOCTOR  HORNBOOK 
*  A  True  Story 


i.^ 


^  .^/ 

iibkiiltt  ate  lies  fine  end  to  end, 
Jj^iktlb  gMt  lies  were  never  penn'd  : 
they  hae  been  kend. 
In  holy  rapture, 
wUd  at  times  to  vend, 
)^..  And  nail't  wi'  Scripture. 

^^  II 

that  I  am  gann  to  tell, 
iMi  latdy  on  a  night  befel, 
just  as  true 's  the  Deil  's  in  hell 

Or  Dublin  city  : 
at  e'er  he  nearer  comes  oursel 

'S  a  muckle  pity  I 

mi 


fib 


going 


\<U     DEATH   AND  DOCTOR   HORNBOO"^ 


III 


The  d^chm  jrill  had  made  me  canty, 

I  waamifou,  hut  jval  had  plenty: 

I  ftacher^d  wh jlea,  but  jet  took  tent  aj 

To  free  the  ditches ; 
An'  hillockfl,  itanei^  an'  boabes,  kend  ay 

Frae  ghaista  an'  witches. 

IV 

The  rising  moon  began  to  glowr 
The  distant  Cumnock  Hills  oat-owre: 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  mj  pow'r 

I  set  mysel ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  cou'd  na  telL 


I  was  come  round  about  the  hill. 
And  todlin  down  on  Willie's  mill, 
Setting  my  staff  wi'  a'  my  skill 

To  keep  me  sicker; 
Tho'  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 

I  took  a  bicker. 


VI 

[Notes]  I  there  wi'  Something  does  forgather, 

tiydraad         That  pat  me  in  an  eerie  swither ; 
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An  awfu  scythe,  out-owre  ae  shouther,  acro«  one 

Clear-dangling,  hang ;         hang 

A  three-tae'd  leister  on  the  ither 

Lay,  large  an'  lang. 


three* 
pronfped 


VII 


Its  stature  seem'd  lang  Scotch  ells  twa ; 
The  queerest  shape  that  e'er  I  saw, 
For  fient  a  wame  it  had  ava ; 

And  then  its  shanks. 
They  were  as  thin,  as  sharp  an'  sraa' 

As  cheeks  o'  branks. 


[Notet] 


fiend;  belly; 
ataU 


[Notes] 


VIII 

•Guid-een,'   quo'  I;     'Friend!    hae  ye  been 

mawin. 
When  ither  folk  are  busy  sawin  ? '  [Note«i 

It  seem'd  to  mak  a  kind  o'  stan',  halt 

But  naething  spak. 
At  length,  says  I :  *  Friend !  whare  ye  gaun  ?      "^^^^  ^  ^ 

Will  ye  go  back?'  i^;^"^ 


IX 


It  spak  right  howe  :  '  My  name  is  Death, 
But  be  na'  fley'd/     Quoth  I :  '  Guid  faith. 
Ye  're  may  be  come  to  stap  my  breath ; 

But  tent  me,  billie  : 
I  red  ye  weel,  take  care  o'  skaith, 

See,  there 's  a  gully ! ' 


hollow 
scared 


heed; 
comnuie 

advise ; 
damage 

large  knife 
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Clfoccs] 


'Gndeman/  quo'  he,  'put  up  your  whitUei 
I  'm  no  dcsign'd  to  tiy  its  mettle ; 
But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kittle 

To  be  misleai^d : 
I  wad  na  mind  it,  no  that  spittle 

Out-owre  my  beaid' 


fir*  us; 


road 
[Notes] 


XI 

'  Weel,  weel ! '  says  I, '  a  bargain  be 't ; 
Come,  gie  's  your  hand,  an'  say  we  're  gree't 
We  '11  ease  our  shanks,  an'  tak  a  seat : 

Come,  gie 's  your  news 
This  while  ye  hae  been  monie  a  gate. 

At  monie  a  house.' 


cut 


XII 

'  Ay,  ay ! '  quo'  he,  an'  shook  his  head, 
'  It's  e'en  a  lang,  lang  time  indeed 
Sin'  I  began  to  nick  the  thread 

An'  choke  the  breath 
Folk  maun  do  something  for  their  bread, 

An'  sae  maun  Death. 


wtU-nigh 
butchering 


XIII 


'  Sax  thousand  years  are  near-hand  fled 
Sin'  I  was  to  the  hutching  bred. 
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An'  monie  a  scheme  in  vain's  been  laid 

To  stap  or  scar  me ;  stop; 

Till  ane  Hornbook  's  ta'en  up  the  trade,  [Note 

And  faith  I  h^  '11  waur  me.  worst 

XIV 

'  Ye  ken  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  clachan  ?  [Note 

Deil  mak  his  kingVhood  in  a  spleuchan  ! —  [Note 

He  's  grown  sae  weel  acquaint  wi'  Buchan  [Note 

And  ither  chaps, 

The  weans  hand  out  their  fingers  laughin,  chiidr 

An'  pouk  my  hips.  g^^^^^ 


XV 

'  See,  here 's  a  scythe,  an'  .there 's  a  dart, 
They  hae  pierc'd  monie  a  gallant  heart ; 
But  Doctor  Hornbook  wi'  his  art 

An'  cursed  skilly 
Has  made  them  baith  no  worth  a  fart, 

Danm'd  haet  they  '11  kill ! 


Thed 
one 


XVI 

'  'Twas  but  yestreen,  nae  farther  gane,  gone 

I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane ; 

Wi'  less,  I  'm  sure,  I  've  hundreds  slain  ; 

But  Deil-ma-care ! 
It  just  played  dirl  on  the  bane,  went  t 

But  did  nae  mair. 
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cabbage- 
Italic 


XVII 

'  Hornbook  was  by  wi'  ready  art, 
An'  had  sae  fortify'd  the  part^ 
That  when  I  looked  to  my  dart. 

It  was  sae  blunt, 
Fient  haet  o't  wad  hae  pierc'd  the  heart 

Of  a  kail-runt. 


tumbled 


xvni 

'  I  drew  my  scythe  in  sic  a  fury, 
I  near-hand  cowpit  wi'  my  hurry. 
But  yet  the  bauld  Apothecary 

Withstood  the  shock 
I  might  as  weel  hae  try'd  a  quarry 

O'  hard  whin-rock. 


cabbage-leaf 


XIX 

'  Ev'n  them  he  canna  get  attended, 
Altho'  their  face  he  ne'er  had  kend  it. 
Just  shit  in  a  kail-blade  an'  send  it. 

As  soon 's  he  smells 't, 
Baith  their  disease  and  what  will  mend  it. 

At  once  he  tells 't. 


knives 


XX 


'  And  then  a'  doctor's  saws  and  whittles 
Of  a'  dimensions,  shapes,  an'  mettles. 
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A'  kinds  o'  boxes^  niugs^  and  bottles^ 

He 's  sure  to  hae ; 

Their  Latin  names  as  fast  he  rattles 

As  ABC. 


XXI 

*  Calces  o'  fossils,  earth,  and  trees ; 
True  saLmarinum  o'  the  seas ; 
The  ^rma  of  beans  an'  pease. 

He  has 't  in  plenty ; 
Aqua-foiUis,  what  you  please. 

He  can  content  ye. 

XXII 

'  Forbye  some  new,  uncommon  weapons, 

Urinus  spiritus  of  capons  ; 

Or  mite-horn  shavings,  filings,  scrapings, 

Distill'd  per  se ; 
Sal-alkali  o'  midge-tail-clippings, 

And  monie  mae.' 

XXIII 

'  Waes  me  for  Johnie  Ged's  Hole  now,' 
Quoth  I,  '  if  that  thae  news  be  true  ! 
His  braw  calf-ward  whare  gowans  grew 

Sae  white  and  bonie, 
Nae  doubt  they  '11  rive  it  wi'  the  plew  : 

They  '11  ruin  Johnie  ! ' 
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gTOfluned 


ditch 


XXIW 

The  creature  grain'd  an  eldritch  laugh^ 
And  says :  '  Ye  nedna  yoke  the  pleugh, 
Kirkyards  will  soon  be  till'd  eneugh, 

Tak  ye  nae  fear : 
They  '11  a'  be  trench'd  wi  monie  a  sheugh 

In  twa-three  year. 


straw, 
i,e,  bed 


cloth 


XXV 

'  Whare  I  kill'd  ane,  a  fair  strae  death 
By  loss  o  blood  or  want  o'  breathy 
This  night  I  'm  free  to  tak  my  aith. 

That  Hornbook's  skill 
Has  clad  a  score  i'  their  last  claith 

By  drap  an'  pill. 


weaver 
fisu 


achbg 
crept  quietly 


XXVI 

'  An  honest  wabster  to  his  trade, 

Whase  wife's  twa  nieves  were  scarce  weel- 

bred, 
Gattippence-worth  to  mend  her  head^ 

When  it  was  sair ; 
The  wife  slade  cannie  to  her  bed. 

But  ne'er  spak  mair. 


botts 
commotion 


XXVII 


'  A  countra  laird  had  taen  the  batts, 
Or  some  curmurring  in  his  guts, 
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His  only  son  for  Hornbook  sets^ 

An'  pays  him  well  : 
The  lad,  for  twa  guid  gimmer-peU,  pet-ewe. 

Was  laird  himsel. 


XXVIII 

'  A  bonie  lass — ye  kend  her  name — 
Some  ill-brewn  drink  had  hov'd  her  wame  ; 
She  trusts  herself  to  hide  the  shame^ 

In  Hornbook's  care ; 
Horn  sent  her  aff  to  her  lang  hame 

To  hide  it  there. 


ar' 


XXIX 

*  That 's  just  a  swatch  o'  Hornbook's  way ; 
Thus  goes  he  on  from  day  to  day. 
Thus  does  he  poison,  kill,  an'  slay. 

An 's  weel  paid  for 't ; 
Yet  stops  me  o'  my  lawfu'  prey 

Wi'  his  damn'd  dirt : 


sample 


XXX 

'  But,  hark  !  I  '11  tell  you  of  a  plot, 
Tho'  dinna  ye  be  speakin  o't : 
I  '11  nail  the  self-conceited  sot, 

As  dead 's  a  herrin ; 
Niest  time  we  meet,  I  '11  wad  a  groat, 

He  gets  his  fairin  1 ' 


next  ;  wager 
[Notes] 
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small; 

beyond 

twelve 

got  us  to  our 
kgs 


But  just  as  he  began  to  tell. 

The  auld  kirk-hammer  strak  the  bell 

Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal. 

Which  raised  us  baith  : 
I  took  the  way  that  pleas'd  myself 

And  sae  did  Death. 


THE   BRIGS   OF   AYR 

A  Poem 


INSCRIBED  TO  JOHN  BALLANTINE,  ESQ.,  AYK 

The  simple  Bard,  rough  at  the  rustic  plough. 
Learning  his  tuneful  trade  from  ev'ry  bough 
(The  chanting  linnet,  or  the  mellow  thrush. 
Hailing  the  setting  sun,  sweety  in  the  green  thorn 

bush; 
The  soaring  lark,  the  perching  red-breast  shrill. 
Or  deep-ton'd  plovers  grey,  wild-whistling  o'er  the 

hill)  : 
Shall  he — nurst  in  the  peasant's  lowly  shed. 
To  hardy  independence  bravely  bred. 
By  early  poverty  to  hardship  steel'd. 
And  train'd  to  arms  in  stem  misfortune's  field — 
Shall  he  be  guilty  of  their  hireling  crimes, 
The  servile,  mercenary  Swiss  of  rhymes  ? 
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Or  labour  hard  the  paneg3nic  close, 
M^ith  all  the  venal  soul  of  dedicating  prose  ? 
N^o  !  though  his  artless  strains  he  rudely  sings, 
Ajid  throws  his  hand  uncouthly  o'er  the  strings, 
He  ^lows  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  bard. 
Fame,  honest  fame,  his  great,  his  dear  reward. 
Still,  if  some  patron's  gen'rous  care  he  trace. 
Skill' d  in  the  secret  to  bestow  with  grace ; 
Wben  Ballantine  befriends  his  humble  name. 
And  hands  the  rustic  stranger  up  to  fame, 
With  heartfelt  throes  his  grateful  bosom  swells : 
The  godhke  bliss,  to  give,  alone  excels. 


'Twas  when  the  stacks  get  on  their  winter  hap,     wnp 
And  thack  and  rape  secure  the  toil-won  crap ;  crop   *"^' 

Potatoe-bings  are  snugged  up  frae  skaith  damife 

O'  coming  winter's  biting,  frosty  breath ; 
The  bees,  rejoicing  o'er  their  summer  toils — 
Unnumber'd  buds'  an'  flowers'  delicious  spoils, 
Seal'd  up  with  frugal  care  in  massive  waxen  piles — 
Are  doom'd  by  man,  that  tyrant  o'er  the  weak. 
The  death  o'  devils  smoor'd  wi'  brimstone  reek  :        fJ^^J.^'^* 
The  thundering  guns  are  heard  on  ev'ry  side, 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling,  scatter  wide  ; 
The  feather'd  field-mates,  bound  by  Nature's  tie. 
Sires,  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie : 
(What  warm,  poetic  heart  but  inly  bleeds. 
And  execrates  man's  savage,  ruthless  deeds !) 


smoke 
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^ 


nuur  the  flower  in  ieU  or  aeadofr  qnofp; 
Nae  mair  the  gnnre  with  aiijr  eoaeort  lingt. 
Except  perJMipi  the  lofain't  whiilliiy  |^ee» 
Proud  o' the  hei^to'tome  bit  half-kng  tree;  i 

The  hoerj  momi  precede  the  emmj  days ; 
Mild,    calm,    serene,    widespread!    the    noontide 

blaze. 
While  thick  the  gossamour  waves  wanton  in  the 

rays. 

'Twas  in  that  season,  when  a  simple  Bard, 
Unknown  and  poor — simplicity's  reward ! — 
Ac  night,  within  the  ancient  brugh  of  Ajrr, 
By  whim  inspir'd,  or  haply  prest  wi'  care, 
He  left  his  bed,  and  took  his  wajrward  route. 
And  down  by  Simpson's  wheel'd  the  left  about 
(Whether  impell'd  by  all-directing  Fate, 
To  witness  what  I  after  shall  narrate ; 
Or  whether,  rapt  in  meditation  high. 
He  wander'd  forth,  he  knew  not  where  nor  why) ; 
The  drowsy  Dungeon-Clock  had  number'd  two. 
And  Wallace  Tower  had  sworn  the  fact  was  true ; 
The  tide-swoln  Firth,  with  sullen-sounding  roar. 
Through  the  still  night  dash'd  hoarse  along  the 

shore; 
Ail  else  was  hush'd  as  Nature's  dosM  e'e  ; 
The  silent  moon  shone  high  o'er  tower  and  tree ; 
The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam. 
Crept,  gently-crusting,  o'er  the  glittering  stream. 
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When,  lo  !  on  either  hand  the  list'ning  Bard, 
The  clanging  sugh  of  whistling  wings  is  heard  ; 
Two  dusky  forms  dart  thro'  the  midnight  air, 
Swift  as  the  gos  drives  on  the  wheeling  hare ; 
Ane  on  th'  Auld  Brig  his  airy  shape  uprears. 
The  ither  flutters  o'er  the  rising  piers  : 
Oar  warlock  rhymer  instantly  descried 
The  Sprites  that  owre  the  Brigs  of  Ayr  preside. 
(That  bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  joke, 
And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  spiritual  folk  ; 
Fays,    spunkies,    kelpies,   a',  they   can    explain 

them, 
And  ev'n  the  vera  deils  they  brawly  ken  them). 
Auld  Brig  appear'd  of  ancient  Pictish  race. 
The  vera  wrinkles  Gothic  in  his  face  ; 
He  seem'd  as  he  wi'  Time  had  warstl'd  lang, 
Yet,  teughly  doure,  he  bade  an  unco  bang. 
New  Brig  was  buskit  in  a  braw  new  coat, 
That  he,  at  Lon'on,  frae  ane  Adams  got ; 
In 's    hand    five    taper    staves    as    smooth 's    a 

bead, 
Wi'  virls  an'  whirlygigums  at  the  head. 
The    Goth    was    stalking    round    with    anxious 

search. 
Spying  the  time-worn  flaws  in  ev'ry  arch. 
It  chanc'd  his  new-come  neebor  took  his  e'e, 
And  e'en  a  vex'd  and  angary  heart  had  he  ! 
Wi'  thieveless  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien. 
He,  down  the  water,  gies  him  this  guid-een  :^ 


swish 


[Notes] 


wizard 


know 

iadc*c'- 
lanthorns; 
water- 
dcmoos 

know  them 
weU 


wrestled 

toughly 

stabbwn 

[Notes] 


nnss; 
flonrislMS 


forbtddiQg 


nver 


joi  rni:    niiios    of    avr 

AULD    BRIO 

^  I  doubt  na,  frien^  ye  '11  think  ye  're  nae  sheep 
shank, 
Ance  ye  were  streekit  owre  frae  bank  to  bank ! 
But  gin  ye  be  a  brig  as  auld  as  me — 
The'  faith^  that  date,  I  doubt,  ye  '11  never  see- 
There  '11  be,  if  that  day  come,  I  '11  wad  a  boddle, 
Some  fewer  whigmeleeries  in  your  noddle.' 


NEW    BRIG 

'  Auld  Vandal !  ye  but  show  your  little  mense. 
Just  much  about  it  wi'  your  scanty  sense  : 
Will  your  poor,  narrow  foot-path  of  a  street, 
Where  twa  wheel-barrows  tremble  when  they  meet, 
Your  ruin'd,  formless  bulk  o'  stane  an'  lime. 
Compare  wi'  bonie  brigs  o'  modem  time  ? 
There 's  men  of  taste  would  tak  the  Ducat  stream, 
Tho'  they  should  cast  the  vera  sark  and  swim, 
E'er  they  would  grate  their  feeUngs  wi'  the  view 
O'  sic  an  ugly,  Gothic  hulk  as  you.' 


AULD    BRIG 


>o  '  Conceited  gowk  1  puflTd  up  wi*  windy  pride  ! 

This  monie  a  year  I  've  stood  the  flood  an'  tide ; 
out       And  tho'  wi'  crazy  eild  I  'm  sair  forfaim, 
f  stones  I  '11  be  a  brig  when  ye  're  a  shapeless  cairn  ! 
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.') 


A»  yet  yc  little  ken  about  tlie  nialter, 

But  twa-three  winters  will  inform  ye  better.  two  or  three 

When  heavy^  dark^  continued,  a'-day  rains  day-long 

Wi'  deepening  deluges  o'erflow  the  plains ; 

When  fran  the  hills  where  springs  the  brawling  Coil, 

Or  stately  Lugar's  mossy  fountains  boil. 

Or  where  the  Grreenock  winds  his  moorland  course. 

Or  haunted  Garpal  draws  his  feeble  source,  [Notes] 

Arous'd  by  blustering  winds  an'  spotting  thowes,       thaws 

In  monie  a  torrent  down  the  snaw-broo  rowes ;  JSnT ^'*'*^ 

While  crashing  ice,  borne  on  the  roaring  speat,  flood 

Sweeps  dams,  an'  mills,  an'  brigs,  a'  to  the  gate  ;       ''^^iJJd 

And  from  Glenbuck  down  to  the  Ratton-Key  [Noces] 

Auld  Ayr  is  just  one  lengthen'd^  tumbling  sea — 

Then  down  ye '11  hurl  (deil  nor  ye  never  rise  1),  crash 

And  dash  the  gumlie  jaups  up  to  the  pouring  skies!  JJjJJj^ 

A  lesson  sadly  teaching,  to  your  cost. 

That  Architecture's  noble  art  is  lost ! ' 


NEW   BRIO 

'Fine  architecture,  trowth,!  needs  must  say 't  o't. 
The  Lord  be  thankit  that  we  've  tint  the  gate  o't !     ^^^ 
Gaunt,  ghastly,  ghaist-alluring  edifices, 
Hanging  with  threat'ning  jut,  like  precipices ; 
O'er-arching,  mouldy,  gloom-inspiring  coves. 
Supporting  roofs  fantastic — stony  groves ; 
Windows  and  doors  in  nameless  sculptures  drest. 
With  order,  symmetry,  or  taste  unblest ; 
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Forms  like  some  bedlam  tUtoarj's  dreun. 
The  cras'd  ereations  of  misgaided  whim ; 
Forms  might  be  worshipped  on  the  bended  knee, 
And  still  the  second  dread  Command  be  free : 
Their  likeness  is  not  found  on  earth,  in  air,  or  set! 
Mansions  that  would  disgrace  the  building  taste 
Of  any  mason  reptile,  bird  or  beast. 
Fit  only  for  a  doited  monkish  race. 
Or  frosty  maids  forsworn  the  dear  embrace, 
Or  cuifs  of  later  times,  wha  held  the  notion. 
That  sullen  gloom  was  sterling  true  devotion : 
Fancies  that  our  guid  brugh  denies  protection, 
And  soon  may  they  expire,  unblest  with  resur- 
rection!' 

AULD   BRIO 

*  O  ye,  my  dear-remember'd,  ancient  yealings. 
Were  ye  but  here  to  share  my  wounded  feelings ! 
Ye  worthy  proveses,  an'  monie  a  bailie, 
Wha  in  the  paths  o'  righteousness  did  toil  ay ; 
Ye  dainty  deacons,  an'  ye  douce  conveeners, 
To  whom  our  modems  are  but  causey-cleaners ; 
Ye  godly  councils,  wha  hae  blest  this  town ; 
Ye  godly  brethren  o'  the  sacred  gown, 
Wha  meekly  gie  your  hurdies  to  the  smiters ; 
And  (what  would  now  be  strange),  ye  godly 

Writers ; 
A'  ye  douce  folk  I  've  borne  aboon  the  broo. 
Were  ye  but  here,  what  would  ye  say  or  do ! 
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How  would  your  spirits  groan  in  deep  vexation 
To  see  each  melancholy  alteration ; 
And^  agonising,  curse  the  time  and  place 
When  ye  begat  the  base  degea'rate  race ! 
Nae  langer  rev* rend  men,  their  country "s  glory, 
In  plain  braid  Scots  hold  forth  a  plain,  braid  story  ; 
Nae  langer  thrifty  citizens,  an'  douce. 
Meet  owre  a  pint  or  in  the  council-house  : 
But  staumrel,  corky-headed,  graceless  gentry, 
The  herryment  and  ruin  of  the  country ; 
Men  three-parts  made  by  tailors  and  by  barbers, 
A^Tia   waste   your  weel-hain'd   gear   on    damn'd 
New  Bhgs  and  harbours ! ' 

NEW   BRIO 

'Now  baud  you  there  !  for  faith  ye  've  said  enough 
And  muckle  mair  than  ye  can  mak  to  through. 
As  for  your  priesthood,  I  shall  say  but  httle. 
Corbies  and  clergy  are  a  shot  right  kittle : 
But,  under  favour  o'  your  langer  beard. 
Abuse  o'  magistrates  might  weel  be  spar'd  ; 
To  liken  them  to  your  auld-warld  squad, 
I  must  needs  say,  comparisons  are  odd. 
In  Ayr,  ^vag-wits  nae  mair  can  hae  a  handle 
To  mouth  *  a  Citizen,'  a  term  o*  scandal ; 
Nae  mair  the  council  waddles  down  the  street. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  ignorant  conceit ; 
Men  wha  grew  wise  priggin  owre  hops  an'  raisins. 
Or  gather' d  lib'ral  views  in  bonds  and  seisins ; 
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If  haply  Knowledge^  on  a  random  tramp, 
Had  shor  d  them  with  a  glimmer  of  his  lamp, 
And  would  to  common-sense  for  once  betraj'd  them 
Plain,  dull  stupidity  itept  kindly  in  to  aid  them.' 

What  farther  clish-ma-claver  might  been  said, 
What  bloody  wars,  if  Sprites  had  blood  to  shed, 
No  man  can  tell ;  but,  all  before  their  sight, 
A  fairy  train  appeared  in  order  bright : 
A  down  the  glittering  stream  they  featly  danc'd; 
Bright  to  the  moon  their  various  dresses  glanc'd  ; 
They  footed  o'er  the  wat'ry  glass  so  neat. 
The  infant  ice  scarce  bent  beneath  their  feet ; 
While  arts  of  minstrelsy  among  them  rung, 
And  soul-ennobling  Bards  heroic  ditties  sung. 

O,  had  M'Lauchlan,  thairm-inspiring  sage. 
Been  there  to  hear  this  heavenly  band  engage. 
When   thro'   his   dear  strathspeys  they  bore  wii 

Highland  rage  ; 
Or  when  they  struck  old  Scotia's  melting  airs. 
The  lover's  raptured  joys  or  bleeding  cares ; 
How  would  his  Highland  lug  been  nobler  fir  d, 
And   ev'n   his   matchless    hand   with    finer    tou 

inspir  d  ! 
No  guess  could  tell  what  instrument  appear' d, 
But  all  the  soul  of  Music's  self  was  heard  ; 
Harmonious  concert  rung  in  every  part, 
While  simple  melody  pour'd  moving  on  the  heart. 
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The  Genius  of  the  Stream  in  front  appears, 
^  venerable  chief  ad  vane' d  in  years  ; 
iia  hoary  head  with  water-lilies  crown'd, 
lis  manly  leg  with  garter-tangle  bound. 
'ext  came  the  loveliest  pair  in  all  the  ring, 
'vreet  Female  Beauty  hand  in  hand  with  Spring; 
"hen,    crown'd    with    flow'ry   hay,    came    Rural 

Joy. 

knd  Summer,  with  his  fervid -beaming  eye ; 
kll-cheering  Plenty,  with  her  flowing  honi, 
.ed     yellow    Autumn    wreath 'd    with    nodding 

-Tien    Winter's    time-bleach'd    locks  did    hoary 

ly  Hospitality,  with  cloudless  brow. 

•Jext  follow' d  Courage,  with  his  martial  stride, 

?Tom  where  the  Feal  viild-woody  coverts  hide  ; 

iieiievolence,  with  mild,  benignant  air, 

\  female  form,  came  from  the  towers  of  Stair; 

Learning  and  Worth  in  equal  measures  trode 

From  simple  Catrine,  their  long-lov'd  abode; 

Last,    white-rob'd    Peace,    crown'd    with    a    hazel 

wreatii. 
To  rustic  Agriculture  did  bequeath 
The  broken,  iron  instruments  of  death  : 
At  sight  of  whom  our  Sprites  forgat  their  kindling 


flO 
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For  9eTue,  they  Utile  awe  to  frugal  Heav'n : 
Topleaee  the  mob  they  hide  the  little  ghfn. 


wtaven; 

shrug; 

•cratch 

greasi« 
•Irctch 


Haste! 


Kilmarnock  wabsters,  fidge  an'  claw, 

An'  pour  your  creeshie  nations ; 
An'  ye  wha  leather  rax  an'  draw. 

Of  a'  denominations; 
Swith  !  to  the  Laigh  Kirk,  ane  an'  a'. 

An'  there  tak  up  your  stations ; 
Then  aff  to  Begbie's  in  a  raw. 

An'  pour  divine  libations 

For  joy  this  day. 


II 


Curst  Common-sense,  that  imp  o'  hellj 
Cam  in  wi'  Maggie  Laitder : 

But  Oliphant  &{t  made  her  yell. 
An'  Russell  sair  misca'd  her : 
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This  day  Mackinlay  taks  the  flail, 
An*  he  *s  the  boy  will  blaud  her ! 

He  '11  clap  a  shangan  on  her  tail, 
An'  set  the  bairns  to  daud  her 

Wi'  dirt  this  day. 


Ill 


Mak  haste  an'  turn  King  David  owr 

An*  lilt  wi*  holy  clangor ; 
O*  double  verse  come  gie  us  four. 

An*  skirl  up  the  Bangor : 
This  day  the  Kirk  kicks  up  a  stoure 

Nae  mair  the  knaves  shall  wrang  1 
For  Heresy  is  in  her  pow'r, 

And  gloriously  she  '11  whang  her 

Wi*  pith  this  day. 


IV 


Come^  let  a  proper  text  be  read. 

An'  touch  it  aff  wi*  vigour. 
How  graceless  Ham  leugh  at  his  dat 

Which  made  Canaan  a  nigger  ; 
Or  Phineas  drove  the  murdering  bla 

Wi*  whore-abhorring  rigour ; 
Or  Zipporah^  the  scauldin  jad, 

Was  like  a  bluidy  tiger 

r  th*  inn  that  day. 
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There,  try  his  mettle  on  the  Creed, 

And  bind  him  down  wi'  caution, — 
That  stipend  is  a  carnal  weed 

He  taks  but  for  the  fashion — 
And  gie  him  o'er  the  flock  to  feed. 

And  punish  each  transgression ; 
Especial,  rams  that  cross  the  breed, 

Gie  them  sufficient  threshin  : 

Spare  them  nae  day. 


TI 


joyful 
low 

broth 

stalks;  choice 
every 


Now  auld  Kilmarnock,  cock  thy  tail, 

An'  toss  thy  horns  fu'  canty ; 
Nae  mair  thou  'It  rowte  out-owre  the  dale, 

Because  thy  pasture 's  scanty ; 
For  lapfu's  large  o'  gospel  kail 

Shall  fill  thy  crib  in  plenty^ 
An'  runts  o'  grace,  the  pick  an'  wale. 

No  gien  by  way  o'  dainty. 

But  ilka  day. 


cloths 


VII 


Nae  mair  by  Babel's  streams  we  '11  weep 

To  think  upon  our  Zion ; 
And  hing  our  fiddles  up  to  sleep. 

Like  baby-clouts  a-dryin 
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Come,  screw  the  pegs  wi*  tiinefu*  cheep. 

And  o'er  the  thairras  be  tryin ;  st 

O,  rare  !  to  see  our  elbucks  wheep. 
And  a'  like  lamb-tails  flyin 

Fu'  fast  this  day  ! 


VIII 


IX 


el 


Lang,  Patronage,  wi'  rod  o'  aim,  »r 

Has  shor'd  the  Kirk's  undoin  ;  ti 

As  lately  Fenwick,  sair  forfairu,  fc 

Has  proven  to  its  ruin : 
Our  patron,  honest  man !  Glencaim, 

He  saw  mischief  was  brewin ; 
An'  like  a  godly,  elect  bairn, 

He 's  waled  us  out  a  true  ane,  c! 

And  sound  this  day. 


Now  Robertson  harangue  nae  mair. 

But  steek  your  gab  for  ever ;  si 

Or  try  the  wicked  town  of  Ayr, 

For  there  they  '11  think  you  clever ; 
Or,  nae  reflection  on  your  lear,  i« 

Ye  may  commence  a  shaver ;  ^' 

Or  to  the  Netherton  repair, 

An'  turn  a  carpet-weaver 

Aff-hand  this  day. 
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Mu'trie  and  you  were  just  a  match. 
We  never  had  sic  twa  drones  : 
Tha  DevU  Auld  Homie  did  the  Laigh  Kirk  watch, 

cat  Just  like  a  winkin  baudrons, 

And  ay  he  catch' d  the  tither  wretch. 

To  fry  them  in  his  caudrons ; 
But  now  his  Honor  maun  detach, 
Wi'  a'  his  brimstone  squadrons, 

Fast,  fast  this  day. 


XI 


foes  See,  see  auld  Orthodoxy's  £Eies 

flogging  She 's  swingein  thro'  the  city  ! 

Hark,  how  the  nine-tail'd  cat  she  plays  ! 
mighty  I  VOW  it 's  unco  pretty  : 

There,  Learning,  with  his  Greekish  face, 

Grunts  out  some  Latin  ditty ; 
And  Common-Sense  is  gaim,  she  says, 
To  mak  to  Jamie  Beattie 

Her  plaint  this  day. 


XII 


But  there  's  Morality  himself 
Embracing  all  opinions ; 

Hear,  how  he  gies  the  tither  yell 
Between  his  twa  companions  ! 
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See^  how  she  peels  the  skin  an'  fell, 
As  ane  were  peelin  onions ! 

Now  there,  they  're  packed  aff  to  hell. 
An'  banish' (1  our  dominions, 

Henceforth  this  day. 
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flesh  under 
the  skin 


XIII 


O  happy  day  1  rejoice,  rejoice ! 

Come  bouse  about  the  porter  1 
Morality's  demure  decoys 

Shall  here  nae  mair  find  quarter  : 
Mackinlay,  Russell,  are  the  boys 

That  Heresy  can  torture ; 
They  '11  gie  her  on  a  rape  a  hoyse. 

And  cowe  her  measure  shorter 

By  th'  head  some  day. 


rope;  hoist 
crop 


XIV 

Come,  bring  the  tither  mutchkin  in. 

And  here's — for  a  conclusion — 
To  ev'ry  New  Light  mother's  son. 

From  this  time  forth,  confusion  ! 
If  mair  they  deave  us  wi'  their  din 

Or  patronage  intrusion, 
We  '11  light  a  spunk,  and  ev'ry  skin 

We  '11  run  them  aff  in  fusion, 

Like  oil  some  day. 


pint 


[Notes] 


deafen 


■wf«»l^ 


Sl6 


THE    CALF 


rii 


THE   CALF 

To  the  Rev,  Jamet  Steven,  on  Att  text,  Malacmi  iv.  2  :- 
And  ye  shaU  go  forth,  c*nd  grow  up  as  calcee  of  the  sto^' 


RiOHT^  sir !  your  text  I  '11  prove  it  true, 

Tho'  heretics  may  laugh ; 
For  instance,  there's  yoursel  just  now, 

God  knows,  an  unco  calf. 


II 


And  should  some  patron  be  so  kind 

As  bless  you  wi'  a  kirk, 
I  doubt  na,  sir,  but  then  we'll  find 

You  're  still  as  great  a  siirk. 


HI 


But,  if  the  lover  s  raptur'd  hour 
Shall  ever  be  your  lot, 

Forbid  it,  every  heavenly  Power, 
You  e'er  should  be  a  stot ! 


IV 


Tho',  when  some  kind  connubial  dear 

Your  but-an'-ben  adorns. 
The  like  has  been  that  you  may  wear 

A  noble  head  of  horns. 
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V 

And,  in  your  lug,  most  reverend  James,  car 

To  hear  you  roar  and  rowte,  low 

Few  men  o*  sense  will  doubt  your  claims 

To  rank  among  the  notvte.  cattle 

VI 

And  when  ye  're  number  d  wi'  the  dead 

Below  a  grassy  hillock, 
With  justice  they  may  mark  your  head  : — 

'  Here  lies  a  famous  bullock  ! ' 


^DRESS   TO   THE   UNCO   GUID 

OR  THE  KIGIDLY  RIGHTEOUS 

My  Son,  these  maxinut  make  a  rw/t'. 

An  lump  them  ay  tftegither : 
The  Rigid  Righteous  is  a /oof, 

The  Rigid  Wise  anither ; 
The  cleanest  corn  that  ei'er  was  dight  sifted 

May  hae  some  pyles  o'  coffin  ;  chaff 

^0  n^er  a  fellow-creature  sligfU 

For  random  Jits  o*  daffn,  larkin 

SOLOMON  (EccUs.  vii.  10). 

I 

O  YE,  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel, 

Sae  pious  and  sae  holy, 
Ye've  nought  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 

Your  neebours'  fauts  and  folly ; 
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««n-goiog 


clapper 


Whase  life  is  like  a  weel-gaon  mill. 
Supplied  wi'  store  o'  water ; 

The  heapet  happer  's  ebbing  still. 
An'  still  the  clap  plays  clatt^ ! 


II 


sober 
giddy 

potforwmrd 


exchange 


rest 


Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core, 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals 
That  frequent  pass  douce  Wisdom's  door' 

For  glaikit  Folly's  portals : 
I  for  their  thoughtless,  careless  sakes 

Would  here  propone  defences — 
Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes. 

Their  failings  and  mischances. 

Ill 

Ye  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  compared, 

And  shudder  at  the  niffer ; 
But  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard. 

What  makes  the  mighty  differ  ? 
Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave ; 

That  purity  ye  pride  in ; 
And  (what 's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  lave) 

Your  better  art  o'  hidin. 

IV 

Think,  when  your  castigated  pulse 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop. 
What  ragings  must  his  veins  oonvulse, 

That  still  eternal  gallop ! 
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Wi*  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail, 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way ; 
But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  sail. 

It  maks  an  unco  lee- way.  m 


See  Social-life  and  Glee  sit  down 

All  joyous  and  unthinking. 
Till,  quite  transmugrify'd,  they  're  grown 

Debauchery  and  Drinking : 
O,  would  they  stay  to  calculate, 

Th*  eternal  consequences^ 
Or — ^your  more  dreaded  hell  to  state — 

Damnation  of  expenses ! 

VI 

Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames. 

Tied  up  in  godly  laces. 
Before  ye  gie  poor  Frailty  names. 

Suppose  a  change  o*  cases : 
A  dear-lov'd  lad,  convenience  snug, 

A  treach'rous  inclination — 
But,  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug,  ea 

Ye  're  aiblins  nae  temptation.  "^' 

VII 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 

Still  gentler  sister  woman  ; 
Tho'  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang,  [N 

To  step  aside  is  human : 
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One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 
The  moving  whf  they  do  it ; 

And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 
How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it. 

Vlll 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us : 
He  knows  each  chord,  its  various  tone, 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias : 
Then  at  the  balance  let 's  be  mute. 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What 's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

Bui  know  not  what 's  resisted. 
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An  honest  man  V  the  noblest  work  qfGod. 

POPE. 

Has  auld  Kilmarnock  seen  the  Deil  ? 
Or  great  Mackinlay  thrawn  his  heel  ? 
Or  Robertson  again  grown  weel 

To  preach  an'  read  ? 
'  Na,  waur  than  a' ! '  cries  ilka  chiel, 

'  Tarn  Samson  's  dead ! ' 

II 

Kilmarnock  lang  may  grunt  an'  grane. 
An'  sigh,  an'  sab,  an'  greet  her  lane. 
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An'  deed  her  bairns — ^nian,  wife  an'  wean- 
In  mourning  weed ; 

To  Death  she 's  dearly  pay'd  the  kain  : 

Tarn  Samson 's  dead ! 


clocbe;diild 


rent  in  kind 


III 

The  Brethren  o'  the  mystic  level 
May  hing  their  head  in  woefu'  bevel, 
While  by  their  nose  the  tears  will  revel, 

Like  onie  bead ; 
Death's  gien  the  Lodge  an  unco  devel : 

Tarn  Samson 's  dead ! 


slope 


stunmag 
Uow 


IV 


When  Winter  muffles  up  his  cloak, 
And  binds  the  mire  like  a  rock  ; 
When  to  the  loughs  the  curlers  flock, 

Wi*  gleesome  speed, 
Wha  will  they  station  at  the  cock  ? — 

Tarn  Samson 's  dead  ! 


ponds 


nuu-k 


V 


He  was  the  king  of  a'  the  core. 
To  guard,  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore. 
Or  up  the  rink  like  Jehu  roar 

In  time  o*  need  ; 
But  now  he  lags  on  Death's  hog-score : 

Tarn  Samson 's  dead ! 


company 
[Notes] 


[NoCm) 


ass       TAM    SAMSON'S    BLB6Y 


pikM 


▼I 

Now  safe  the  stately  sawmont  sail. 
And  trouts  bedropp'd  wi'  crimson  hail, 
And  eels,  weel-kend  for  souple  tail. 

And  geds  for  greed, 
Since,  dark  in  Death's  fish-creel,  we  wail 

Tarn  Samson  dead ! 


partridtet 

leg-pliiBMd; 
conndcnily 

;uU 


VII 

Rejoice,  je  birring  paitricks  a' ; 

Ye  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw ; 

Ye  maukins,  cock  your  fud  fu'  braw 

Withouten  dread ; 
Your  mortal  fae  is  now  awa : 

Tam  Samson 's  dead ! 


VIII 


attire 


leashes 


That  woefu'  mom  be  ever  mourn' d, 
Saw  him  in  shootin  graith  adom'd. 
While  pointers  round  impatient  bum'd, 

Frae  couples  free'd ; 
But  och !  he  gaed  and  ne'er  retum'd  : 

Tam  Samson 's  dead. 


IX 


In  vain  auld-age  his  body  batters. 
In  vain  the  gout  his  ancles  fetters. 
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In  vain  the  bums  cam  down  like  waters, 

An  acre  braid  1 
Now  ey'ry  auld  wife,  greetin,  clatters  : 

'  Tarn  Samson 's  dead ! ' 


brooks; 
kkes 


wcepinf 


Owre  monie  a  weary  hag  he  limpit. 
An'  ay  the  tither  shot  he  thumpit. 
Till  coward  Death  behint  him  jmnpit, 

Wi*  deadly  feide  ; 
Now  he  proclaims  wi'  tout  o'  trumpet : 

'  Tarn  Samson's  dead  ! ' 


fend 
blast 


XI 

When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  dagger. 
He  reel'd  his  wonted  bottle-swagger. 
But  yet  he  drew  the  mortal  trigger 

Wi'  weel-aim'd  heed ; 
*  Lord,  five ! '  he  cry'd,  an'  owre  did  stagger- 

Tam  Samson 's  dead  ! 


XII 


Ilk  hoary  hunter  moum'd  a  brither ; 
Ilk  sportsman-youth  bemoan'd  a  father ; 
Yon  auld  gray  stane,  amang  the  heather, 

Marks  out  his  head ; 
Whare  Bums  has  wrote,  in  rhyming  blether  : 

'  Tam  Samson 's  dead  ! ' 


Each 


babbia 


TAM    SAMSON'S    ELECT 


There  low  he  lies  in  lasting  res^; 
Perhaps  upon  his  mould' ring  breast 
Some  spitefu'  moorfowl  bigs  her  nest^ 

To  hatch  an'  breed : 
Alas !  nae  mair  he'll  them  molest : 

Tam  Samson 's  dead  1 

xrv 

When  August  winds  the  heather  wave^ 
And  sportsmen  wander  by  jon  grave^ 
Three  volleys  let  his  memory  crave 

O'  pouther  an'  lead^ 
Till  Echo  answers  frae  her  cave  : 

'  Tam  Samson  's  dead ! ' 

XV 

'  Heav'n  rest  his  saul  whare'er  he  be ! ' 
Is  th'  wish  o'  monie  mae  than  me  : 
He  had  twa  fauts,  or  maybe  three, 

Yet  what  remead  ? 
Ae  social,  honest  man  want  we  : 

Tam  Samson  's  dead ! 

THE   EPITAPH 

Tam  Samson's  weel-wom  clay  here  lies  : 
Ye  canting  zealots,  spare  him  ! 

If  honest  worth  in  Heaven  rise. 
Ye  '11  mend  or  ye  win  near  him. 


A    WINTER     NIGHT  2«5 

PER    CONTRA 

Go,  Fame,  an'  canter  like  a  filly 

Thro'  a'  the  streets  an  neuks  o'  Killie ;  [Notes] 

Tell  ev'ry  social  honest  billie  f«"o^ 

To  cease  his  grievin ; 
For,  yet  unskaith'd  by  Death's  gleg  gullie,     q^'ck  knii 

Tarn  Samson's  leevin ! 

A    WINTER   NIGHT 

FodT  naked  fvretches,  wherwoe^er  you  are, 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pityless  storm  ! 

How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides y 

Your  looffd  and  windou^d  raggedness,  dtfend  you 

From  seasons  such  as  these  ? 

SHAKESPEARE, 

I 

When  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  doure,  cruel ;  ca 

Sharp  shivers  thro'  the  leafless  bow'r ; 

When  Phoebus  gies  a  short-liv'd  glow'r,  stare 

Far  south  the  lift,  horizon 

Dim-dark'ning  thro'  the  flaky  show'r 

Or  whirling  drift : 

II 

Ae  night  the  storm  the  steeples  rocked  ;         One 

Poor  Labour  sweet  in  sleep  was  locked  ; 

While  bums,  wi'  snawy  wreaths  up-chokcd,    brooks 

Wild-eddying  swirl. 
Or,  thro*  the  mining  outlet  bocked,  °^^ 

Down  headlong  hurl : 

>L.  1.  P 
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ni 


windows 

shiTering 

belpkis 

icmnble 
jotting  rock 


List'ning  the  doors  an'  winnocks  rattle, 
I  thought  me  on  the  onrie  cattle. 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

O'  winter  war. 
And  thro  the  drift,  deep-lairing,  sprattie 

Beneath  a  scaur. 


IV 


Each 


Ilk  happing  bird — wee,  helpless  thing  l- 
lliat  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing. 

What  comes  o'  thee  ? 
Whare  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  chittering  wing, 

An*  close  thy  e'e  ? 


Ev'n  you,  on  murd'ring  errands  toil'd, 

Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exil'd. 

The  blood-stain' d  roost  and  sheep-cote  spoil' 

My  heart  forgets. 
While  pityless  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  you  beats ! 


VI 


Now  Phoebe,  in  her  midnight  reign, 
Dark-muffl'd,  view'd  the  dreary  plain ; 


A     WINTER     NIGHT  i 

Still  crowding  thoughts,  a  pensive  train. 

Rose  in  my  soul. 

When  on  my  ear  this  plaintive  strain. 

Slow-solemn,  stole  :— 

VII 

'  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gust  1 

And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  frost ! 

Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows ! 

Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 
More  hard  unkindness  unrelenting. 
Vengeful  malice,  unrepenting. 

Than  heaven-illumin'd  Man  on  brother  ^ 
bestows ! 
See  stem  Oppression's  iron  grip, 
Or  mad  Ambition's  gory  hand. 
Sending,  like  blood-hounds  from  the  slip, 

Woe,  Want,  and  Murder  o'er  a  land  ! 
Ev'n  in  the  peaceful  rural  vale, 
Truth,  weepings  tells  the  mournful  tale  : 

How  pamper'd  Luxury,  Flatt'ry  by  her  side 
The  parasite  empoisoning  her  ear, 
With  all  the  servile  wretches  in  the  rear. 

Looks  o'er  proud  Property,  extended  wide  ; 
And  eyes  the  simple,  rustic  hind. 
Whose  toil  upholds  the  glitt'ring  show— 
A  creature  of  another  kind, 
Some  coarser  substance,  unrefin'd — 

Plac'd  for  her  lordly  use,  thus  far,  thus  vile,  beh 


§••  A    WIVTEB    MIGHT 

Where,  where  it  Love's  fend,  tender  throe, 
With  lordly  Honoi's  lofty  brow. 

The  pow'n  joa  prondlj  own  f 
Is  there,  beneath  Love's  noble  name. 
Can  harbour,  dark,  the  selfish  aim. 

To  bless  himself  alone  ? 
MariL  Maiden-Innocence  a  prey 

To  love-pretending  snares : 
This  boasted  Honor  turns  away. 
Shunning  soft  Pity's  rising  sway. 
Regardless  of  the  tears  and  unavailing  pra/n ! 
Perhaps  this  hour,  in  Misery's  squalid  nest. 
She  strains  your  infant  to  her  joyless  breast, 
And  with  a  mother's  fears  shrinks  at  the  rocking 

blast! 

VIII 

*  O  3re !  who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down. 

Feel  not  a  want  but  what  yourselves  createi 
Think,  for  a  moment,  on  his  wretched  fate, 

Whom  friends  and  fortune  quite  disown ! 
Ill-satisfy'd  keen  nature's  dam'rous  call, 

Stretch'd  on  his  straw,  he  lays  himself  to  sleep ; 
While  through  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky  wall, 
Chill,  o'er  his  slumbers  piles  the  drifty  heap ! 
Think  on  the  dungeon's  grim  confine. 
Where  Guilt  and  poor  Misfortune  pine ! 
Guilt,  erring  man,  relenting  view ! 
But  shall  thy  legal  rage  pursue 
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The  wretch,  already  crushed  low 
By  cruel  Fortune's  undeserv^  blow  ? 

Affliction's  sons  are  brothers  in  distress  ; 

A  brother  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bliss ! ' 


IX 

I  heard  nae  mair,  for  Chanticleer 
Shook  off  the  pouthery  snaw, 

And  hail'd  the  morning  with  a  cheer, 
A  cottage-rousing  craw. 

But  deep  this  truth  impress'd  my  mind  : 

Thro'  all  His  works  abroad. 
The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The  most  resembles  God. 


STANZAS  WRITTEN  IN  PROSPECT 

OF  DEATH 


Why  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  ? 

Have  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms  ? 
Some  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  between ; 

Some  gleams  of  sunshine  mid  renewing  storms. 


i$0    STAN2AS  IN  PBOSPBCT  OP  DEATH 

Is  it  depsrting  pangs  my  soul  alarms  ? 

Or  death's  tmlorelj,  dreary,  dark  abode  f 
For  guilt,  for  guilt,  my  terrors  are  in  arms : 

I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  God, 
And  justly  smart  beneath  his  sin-avenging  rod 

II 

Fain  would  I  say :  *  Forgive  my  foul  offence,' 

Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey. 
But  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense, 

Again  I  might  desert  fair  virtue's  way ; 
Again  in  foll3r's  path  might  go  astray ; 

Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man : 
Then  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray, 

Who  act  so  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan  ? 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  moum'd,  yet  to  temptation 
ran? 

Ill 

O  Thou  great  Governor  of  all  below  ! — 

If  I  may  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  Thee, — 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow. 

Or  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea : 
With  that  controlling  pow*r  assist  ev'n  me 

Those  headlong  furious  passions  to  confine. 
For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  pow'rs  to  be 

To  rule  their  torrent  in  th'  allowM  line : 
O,  aid  me  with  Thy  help.  Omnipotence  Divine ! 


THOU     DREAD     POWER 


PRAYER :    O  THOU  DREAD  POW] 

Lyirig  at  a  reverend  friend* 8  house  one  night  the  aui 
^ft  thefoUowing  verses  in  the  room  where  he  siep 


O  Thou  dread  Power,  who  reign'st  above, 

I  know  thou  wilt  me  hear. 
When  for  this  scene  of  peace  and  love 

I  make  my  prayer  sincere. 


II 


The  hoary  Sire — the  mortal  stroke. 
Long,  long  be  pleas'd  to  spare  : 

To  bless  his  little  filial  flock. 
And  show  what  good  men  are. 


Ill 


She,  who  her  lovely  offspring  eyes 
With  tender  hopes  and  fears— 

O,  bless  her  with  a  mother's  joys, 
But  spare  a  mother  s  tears ! 


IV 


Their  hope,  their  stay,  their  darling  youth 
In  manhood's  dawning  blush, 

Bless  him,  Thou  God  of  love  and  truth. 
Up  to  a  parent's  wish. 


I    FABAPHRASE  OF  XHB  FIBST  FSALM 


The  beauteous,  seraph  sistei^band — 
With  earnest  tears  I  pray — 

TboQ  know'st  the  snares  on  eveiy  hand, 
Guide  Thou  theu  steps  alway. 


VI 


When,  soon  or  Ute,  they  reach  that  coast, 
O'er  Life's  rough  ocean  driven. 

May  they  rejoice,  no  wand'rer  lost, 
A  family  in  Heaven  1 


ARAPHRASE  OF  THE  FIRST  PSALM 


The  man,  in  life  wherever  plac'd. 
Hath  happiness  in  store. 

Who  walks  not  in  the  wicked's  way 
Nor  learns  their  guilty  lore ; 


II 


Nor  from  the  seat  of  scornful  pride 
Casts  forth  his  eyes  abroad. 

But  with  humility  and  awe 
Still  walks  before  his  God  J 
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TII 


That  man  shall  flourish  like  the 
Which  by  the  streamlets  grow : 

The  fruitful  top  is  spread  on  high. 
And  firm  the  root  below. 


IV 


But  he,  whose  blossom  buds  in  guilt. 
Shall  to  the  ground  be  cast, 

And^  like  the  rootless  stubble,  tost 
Before  the  sweeping  blast. 


For  why  ?  that  God  the  good  adore 
Hath  giv'n  them  peace  and  rest. 

But  hath  decreed  that  wicked  men 
Shall  ne'er  be  truly  blest 


RAYER  UNDER  THE  PRESSURE  OF 
VIOLENT  ANGUISH 


O  Thou  Great  Being  J  what  Thou  art 

Surpasses  me  to  know ; 
Yet  sure  I  am,  that  known  to  Thee 

Are  all  Thy  works  below. 


NINETIETH    PSALM   VERSIFIED 


II 


Thj  cresture  here  before  Thee  standi, 
All  wretched  and  distrest ; 

Yet  sure  those  ills  that  wring  my  soul 
Obey  Thy  high  behest 


III 


Sure  Thou,  Almighty,  canst  not  act 

From  eruelty  or  wrath ! 
O,  free  my  weary  eyes  from  tears. 

Or  close  them  fiwt  in  5eaih  ! 


IV 


But,  if  I  must  afflicted  be 
To  suit  some  wise  design. 

Then  man  my  soul  with  firm  resolves 
To  bear  and  not  repine ! 


[E  NINETIETH  PSALM  VEP^SIFIED 


!)  Thou,  the  first,  the  greatest  friend 

Of  all  the  human  race ! 
Vhose  strong  right  hand  has  ever  been 

Their  stay  and  dwelling  place ! 
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II 

Before  the  mountains  heav'd  tbeir  heads 

Beneath  Thy  forming  hand^ 
Before  this  ponderous  globe  itself 

Arose  at  Thy  command : 

III 

That  Power,  which  rais'd  and  still  upholds 

This  universal  frame. 
From  countless,  unbeginning  time 

Was  ever  still  the  same. 

IV 

Those  mighty  periods  of  years. 

Which  seem  to  us  so  vast. 
Appear  no  more  before  Thy  sight 

Than  yesterday  that 's  past. 


Thou  giv'st  the  word :  Thy  creature,  man. 

Is  to  existence  brought ; 
Again  Thou  say'st :  *  Ye  sons  of  men. 

Return  ye  into  nought ! ' 

VI 

Thou  layest  them,  with  all  their  cares. 

In  everlasting  sleep ; 
As  with  a  flood  Thou  tak'st  them  off 


TO    MISS    LOG-AN 

vn 

They  floumh  like  the  morning  flower 

In  beauty's  pride  array'd. 
But  long  ere  night,  cut  down,  it  lies 

All  wither'd  and  decayed. 


TO    MISS    LOGAN 
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Again  the  silent  wheels  of  time 
Their  annual  round  have  driv'Uy 

And  you,  tho'  scarce  in  ^aiden  prime^ 
Are  so  much  nearer  Heav'n. 

II 

No  gifts  have  I  from  Indian  coasts 

The  infant  year  to  hail ; 
I  send  you  more  than  India  boasts 

In  Edwin's  simple  tale. 

Ill 

Our  sex  with  guile,  and  faithless  love, 
Is  charg'd — ^perhaps  too  true ; 

But  may,  dear  maid,  each  lover  prove 
An  Edwin  still  to  ywL 


A^DDRKSS    TO    A    HAOOIlB     ti7 


ADDRESS    TO    A    HAGGIS 


Fau  fa'  your  honest,  sonsie  face. 
Great  chieflain  o'  the  puddin-race ! 
Aboon  them  a'  ye  tak  your  place, 

Painch,  tripe,  or  thairm 
Weel  are  ye  wordy  of  a  grace 

As  lang's  my  arm. 


joUy 


Above 

PaoDch ; 
•audi  guts 


II 


The  groaning  trencher  there  ye  fill. 
Your  hurdles  like  a  distant  hill. 
Your  pin  wad  help  to  mend  a  mill 

In  time  o'  need^ 
While  thro'  your  pores  the  dews  distil 

Like  amber  bead. 


buttocks 
skewer 


III 


His  knife  see  rustic  Labour  dight. 
An'  cut  ye  up  wi*  ready  slight, 
Trenching  your  gushing  entrails  bright, 

Like  onie  ditch ; 
And  then,  O  what  a  glorious  sight, 

Warm-reekln,  rich ! 


wipe 
skOI 
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rv 


SpOOQ 


bdUtt:  by- 
mod'hy 


bant 


Then,  horn  for  horn,  they  stretch  an'  strive 
Deil  tak  the  hindmost,  on  they  drive, 
Till  a'  their  weelnswall'd  kytes  belyre 

Are  bent  like  drums ; 
Then  auld  Guidman,  maist  like  to  rive, 

'  Bethankit ! '  hums. 


iicken 


disflut 


Is  there  that  owre  his  French  ragout, 
Or  olio  that  wad  staw  a  sow. 
Or  fricasiee  wad  mak  her  spew 

Wi'  perfect  sconner, 
Looks  down  wi'  sneering,  scomfii'  view 

On  sic  a  dinner  ? 


weak;  rush 


fist ;  nut 


VI 

Poor  devil !  see  him  owre  his  trashy 

As  feckless  as  a  wither'd  rash. 

His  spindle  shank  a  guid  whip-Ush, 

His  nieve  a  nit ; 
Thro'  bluidy  flood  or  field  to  dash, 

O  how  unfit ! 


vii 


But  mark  the  Rustic,  haggis-fed. 

The  trembling  earth  resounds  his  tread, 
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Clap  in  his  walie  nieve  a  blade^  an 

He  11  make  it  whissle ; 

An'  legs,  an'  arms,  an'  heads  will  sned  cr 

Like  taps  o'  thrissle. 


VIII 

Ye  Pow'rs,  wha  mak  mankind  your  care. 

And  dish  them  out  their  bill  o'  fare, 

Auld  Scotland  wants  nae  skinking  ware,  wi 

That  jaups  in  luggies  ;  J^ 

But,  if  ye  wish  her  gratefu'  prayer, 

Gie  her  a  Haggis  ! 


i^DDRESS    TO    EDINBURGH 


Edina  !  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  tow'rs^ 
Where  once,  beneath  a  Monarch's  feet. 

Sat  Legislation's  so v' reign  pow'rs  : 

From  marking  wildly-scatt'red  flow'rs. 
As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd. 

And  singing,  lone,  the  ling' ring  hours, 
I  shelter  in  thy  honor'd  shade. 


ADDBE8S    TO    BDIlffBUROH 

II 

Here  Wealth  still  swells  the  golden  tide, 
As  busy  TVade  his  labours  plies ; 

There  Architeeture's  noble  pride 
Bids  elegance  and  splendour  rise : 
Here  Justice,  from  her  native  skies, 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod ; 
There  Learning,  with  his  eagle  eyes. 

Seeks  Science  in  her  coy  abode. 

Ill 

Thy  sons,  Edina,  social,  kind. 

With  open  arms  the  stranger  hail ; 
Their  views  enlarg'd,  their  lib'ral  mind. 

Above  the  narrow,  rural  vale ; 

Attentive  still  to  Sorrow's  wail. 
Or  modest  Merit's  silent  claim  : 

And  never  may  their  sources  fail ! 
And  never  Envy  blot  their  name  ! 

IV 

Thy  daughters  bright  thy  walks  adorn, 

Gay  as  the  gilded  sunmier  sky. 
Sweet  as  the  dewy,  milk-white  thorn, 

Dear  as  the  raptur'd  thrill  of  joy ! 

Fair  Burnet  strikes  th'  adofing  eye, 
Heav'n's  beauties  on  my  £uiey  shine: 

I  see  the  Sire  of  Love  on  high. 
And  own  His  woriL  indeed  divine ! 
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There^  watching  high  the  least  alarms. 
Thy  roughs  rude  fortress  gleams  afar ; 

Like  some  bold  vet'ran^  ^^^y  ^^  arms^ 
And  mark'd  with  many  a  seamy  scar : 
The  pond'rous  wall  and  massy  bar, 

Grim-rising  o'er  the  rugged  rock, 
Have  oft  withstood  assailing  war, 

And  oft  repell'd  th'  invader's  shock. 


VI 


With  awe-struck  thought  and  pitying  tears, 
I  view  that  noble,  stately  dome, 

Where  Scotia's  kings  of  other  years, 
Fam'd  heroes  !  had  their  royal  home  : 
Alas,  how  chang'd  the  times  to  come  ! 

Tlieir  royal  name  low  in  the  dust ! 

Their  hapless  race  wild-wand'ring  roam  ! 

Tho'  rigid  Law  cries  out :  *  Twas  just 


VII 


Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps. 
Whose  ancestors,  in  days  of  yore. 

Thro'  hostile  ranks  and  ruin'd  gaps 
Old  Scotia's  bloody  lion  bore  : 
Ev'n  I,  who  sing  in  rustic  lore, 

Haply  my  sires  have  left  their  shed, 
And  fac'd  grim  Danger's  loudest  ro;.r. 

Bold-following  where  your  fathers  led  ! 
ou  I.  Q 
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VIII 


Edina !  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  tow'rs ; 
Where  once,  beneath  a  Monarch's  feet, 

Sat  Legislation's  sov' reign  pow'rs : 

From  marking  wildly-scatt'red  flow^ 
As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd. 

And  singing,  lone,  the  ling'ring  hours, 
I  shelter  in  thy  honour  d  shade. 


JOHN    BARLEYCORN 
A  Ballad 


Thcre  was  three  kings  into  the  east. 
Three  kings  both  great  and  high. 

And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn  should  die. 


They  took  a  plough  and  plough'tl  hin 

Put  clods  upon  bis  head. 
And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 

John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 


JOHN    BARLBYCOBN 


IV 


The  sultry  suns  of  Summer  came, 
And  he  grew  thick  ami  strong : 

His  head  weel  arm'd  wi'  pointed 
That  no  one  should  him  wrong. 


The  sober  Autumn  enter'd  mild. 
When  he  grew  wan  and  pale ; 

His  bending  joints  and  drooping  head 
Show'd  he  began  to  fail. 

VI 

His  colour  sicken'd  more  and  more. 

He  faded  into  age ; 
And  then  his  enemies  began 

To  show  their  deadly  rage. 

VII 

They  've  taen  a  weapon  long  and  sharp, 

And  cut  him  by  the  knee ; 
Then  ty'd  him  fast  upon  a  cart. 

Like  a  rogue  for  forgerie. 

vni 

They  laid  him  down  upon  his  back, 
And  cudgell'd  him  full  sore. 

They  hung  him  up  before  the  stonn. 
And  tum'd  him  o'er  and  o'er. 


JOHN    BARLEYCORN 
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IX 


They  fill^  up  a  darksome  pit 
With  water  to  the  brim, 

They  heaved  in  John  Barleycorn — 
There^  let  him  sink  or  swim  ! 


They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor, 
To  work  him  farther  woe  ; 

And  still,  as  signs  of  life  appeared. 
They  toss'd  him  to  and  fro. 


XI 


They  wasted  o'er  a  scorching  flame 

The  marrow  of  his  bones ; 
But  a  miller  us'd  him  worst  of  all^ 

For  he  crush' d  him  between  two  stones. 


XII 


And  they  hae  taen  his  very  heart's  blood. 
And  drank  it  round  and  round  ; 

And  still  the  more  and  more  they  drank, 
Their  joy  did  more  abound. 


XIII 


John  Barleycorn  was  a  hero  bold, 

Of  noble  enterprise ; 
For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood, 

'Twill  make  your  courage  rise. 
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xn 


TwOl  make  a  man  foi^get  his  woe ; 

Twill  heighten  all  his  joy : 
Twill  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing, 

Tho'  the  tear  were  in  her  eye. 


XV 


Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleyoom, 
Each  man  a  glass  in  hand ; 

And  may  his  great  posterity 
Ne'er  &il  in  old  Scotland ! 


A  FRAGMENT:  WHEN  GUILFOIin 

GOOD 

Titnb:  QiBicrankie 


When  Guilford  good  our  pilot  stood, 
hci«  tnn  An'  did  Our  hellim  thraw,  man ; 

Ae  night,  at  tea,  began  a  plea. 
Within  America,  man : 
tea-pot  Then  up  they  gat  the  maskin-paty 

dash  And  in  the  sea  did  jaw,  man  ; 

An'  did  nae  less^  in  full  Congress^ 
Than  quite  refuse  our  law,  man. 
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II 


Then  thro'  the  lakes  Montgomery  takes, 

I  wat  he  was  na  slaw,  man ; 
Down  Lowrie's  Bum  he  took  a  turn, 

And  Carleton  did  ca'^  man : 
But  jet^  whatreck^  he  at  Quebec 

Montgomeiy-like  did  fa',  man, 
Wi'  sword  in  hand,  before  his  band, 

Amang  his  en'mies  a',  man. 


what  matter 


III 


Poor  Tammy  Gage  within  a  cage 

Was  kept  at  Boston-ha',  man ; 
Till  Willie  Howe  took  o'er  the  knowe 

For  Philadelphia^,  man ; 
Wi'  sword  an'  gun  he  thought  a  sin 

Guid  Christian  bluid  to  draw,  man ; 
But  at  New- York  wi'  knife  an'  fork 

Sir-Loin  he  hacked  sma',  man. 


hiU 


IV 


Burgoyne  gaed  up,  like  spur  an'  whip, 

Till  Fraser  brave  did  fa',  man ; 
Then  lost  his  way,  ae  misty  day, 

In  Saratoga  shaw,  man. 
Comwallis  fought  as  lang  's  he  dought. 

An'  did  the  buckskins  claw,  man ; 
But  Clinton's  glaive  frae  rust  to  save^ 

He  hung  it  to  the  wa',  man. 


wood 

conld 
[Notes] 
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Then  MonU^e^  an'  Guilford  too. 

Began  to  fear  a  fa'^  man ; 
And  Sackville  doure,  wha  stood  the  stot^-^ 

The  German  chief  to  thraw,  man : 
For  Paddy  Burke,  like  onie  Turk, 

Nae  mercy  had  at  a',  man  ; 
An'  Charlie  Fox  threw  by  the  box, 

An'  lows'd  his  tinkler  jaw,  man. 

VI 

Then  Rockingham  took  up  the  game. 

Till  death  did  on  him  ca',  man ; 
When  Shelbume  meek  held  up  his  cheek.^ 

Conform  to  gospel  law,  man  : 
Saint  Stephen's  boys,  wi'  jarring  noise. 

They  did  his  measures  thraw,  man  ; 
For  North  an'  Fox  united  stocks. 

An'  bore  him  to  the  wa,'  man. 

VII 

Then  clubs  an'  hearts  were  Charlie's  cartes 

He  swept  the  stakes  awa',  man. 
Till  the  diamond's  ace,  of  Indian  race, 

Led  him  a  sair^ttr  pas,  man  : 
The  Saxon  lads,  wi  loud  placads^ 

On  Chatham's  boy  did  ca',  man ; 
An'  Scotland  drew  her  pipe  an'  blew  : 

*  Up,  Willie,  waur  them  a',  man  ! ' 
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vni 

Behind  the  throne  then  Granville's  gone^ 

A  secret  word  or  twa,  man ; 
While  slee  Dundas  arous'd  the  class 

Be-north  the  Roman  wa'^  man  : 
An'  Chatham's  wraith,  in  heav'nly  graith, 

r Inspired  bardies  saw,  man), 
Wi'  kindling  eyes,  ciy*d :  '  Willie,  rise  ! 

Would  I  hae  fear'd  them  a',  man  ? ' 


■ly 

North  of 
garb 


IX 

But,  word  an'  blow.  North,  Fox,  and  Co. 

Gowff'd  Willie  like  a  ba',  man, 
Till  Suthron  raise  an'  coost  their  claise 

Behind  him  in  a  raw,  man  : 
An'  Caledon  threw  by  the  drone, 

An'  did  her  whittle  draw,  man  ; 
An'  swoor  fu'  rude,  thro'  dirt  an'  bluid. 

To  mak  it  guid  in  law,  man. 


Kolfed 

roM;  cut; 
clothes 


bagpipes 
blade 
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Behind  yon  hills  where  Lugar  flows 
'Mang  moors  an'  mosses  many,  O, 

The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  clos'd. 
And  I  '11  awa  to  Nanie,  O. 


UO  MY    NANIB,    O 

n 

The  westlin  wind  blawi  loud  an'  shill. 
The  night's  buth  mirk  and  zainj^  O ; 

Bat  ril  get  my  plaid,  an'  out  I  '11  steal. 
An'  owre  the  hill  to  Nanie,  O. 

Ill 

My  Nanie's  charming,  sweet,  an'  yoong 
Nae  artfu'  wiles  to  win  je,  O : 

May  ill  befa'  the  flattering  tongue 
That  wad  beguile  my  Nanie,  O  ! 

rv 

Her  face  is  fair,  her  heart  is  true ; 

As  spotless  as  she 's  bonie,  O, 
The  op'ning  go  wan,  wat  wi'  dew, 

Nae  purer  is  than  Nanie,  O. 


A  country  lad  is  my  degree, 

An'  few  there  be  that  ken  me,  O ; 

But  what  care  I  how  few  they  be  ? . 
I  'm  welcome  ay  to  Nanie,  O. 


VI 


My  riches  a 's  my  penny-fee, 
An'  I  maun  guide  it  cannie,  O ; 

But  warl's  gear  ne'er  troubles  me. 
My  thoughts  are  a' — my  Nanie,  O. 
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VII 


Our  auJd  guidman  delights  to  view 

His  sheep  an'  kye  thrive  bonie^  O ;  kine 

But  I  'm  as  bl3rthe  that  hauds  his  pleugh. 

An'  has  uae  care  but  Nanie,  O. 


VIII 


Come  weel,  come  woe,  I  care  na  by ;  do  not  can 

I  '11  tak  what  Heav'n  will  send  me,  O  : 

Nae  ither  care  in  life  have  I, 
But  live,  an'  love  my  Nanie,  O. 


GREEN  GROW  THE  RASHES,  O 

Chorus 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O  ; 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  O  ; 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend. 
Are  spent  among  the  lasses,  O. 


There's  nought  but  care  on  ev'ry  ban', 
In  every  hour  that  passes,  O  : 

What  signifies  the  life  o'  man. 
An'  'twere  na  for  the  lasses,  O. 
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The  wwilj  race  vrnj 

An'  riches  still  may  ftj  them,  O : 
An'  tho'  st  bst  ther  catdi  them  €ut. 

Their  hearts  can  ne'er  enjor  them,  O. 


Ill 


Bat  gie  me  a  cannie  hour  at  e'en. 
My  arms  about  my  dearie,  O, 
^oi^j  An'  war'ly  eares  an'  warly  men 

uyptr-utrvy  May  a'  gae  tapsalteerie,  O  ! 


IV 


F«ve  For  you  sae  douce,  ye  sneer  at  this ; 

Ye 're  nought  but  senseless  asses,  O : 
"wW  The  wisest  man  the  warl'  e'er  saw, 

He  dearly  lov'd  the  lasses,  O. 


Auld  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O : 

Her  prentice  han'  she  try'd  on  man. 
An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O. 

Chorus 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O ; 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  O ; 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend, 
Are  spent  among  the  lasses,  O. 
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COMPOSED    IN   SPRING 

Tune  :  Johnnys  Grey  Breeks 


Again  rejoicing  Nature  sees 

HtT  robe  assume  its  vernal  hues  : 

Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breeze. 
All  freshly  steep'd  in  morning  dews. 

Chorus 

And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat. 

And  bear  the  scorn  that 's  in  her  e'e  ? 

For  it 's  jet,  jet-black,  an*  it's  like  a  hawk, 
An'  it  winna  let  a  body  be. 

II 

In  vain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw, 

In  vain  to  me  the  vi'lets  spring ; 
In  vain  to  me  in  glen  or  shiw. 

The  mavis  and  the  lintwhite  sing.  lin 

III 

The  merry  plough  boy  cheers  his  team, 

Wi*  joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks ;  ca 

But  life  to  me 's  a  weary  dream, 

A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks.  ws 
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The  wanton  eoot  the  water  akuiSy 
Amang  the  reeds  the  dnddingg  cry, 

The  ftatelj  swan  majestic  swims^ 
And  ev'rj  thing  is  blest  Imt  I. 


The  sheep-herd  steeks  his  faolding  slap, 
And  o'er  the  moorhuids  whistles  shiD  , 

Wi'  wild^  unequal,  wand'ring  step^ 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hilL 

▼I 

And  when  the  lark^  'tween  light  and  dark> 
Blythe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side, 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  flittering  wings, 
A  woe-worn  g^aist  I  hameward  glide. 

VII 

Come  winter,  with  thine  angry  howl. 
And  raging,  bend  the  naked  tree; 

Thy  gloom  will  soothe  my  cheerless  soul, 
When  nature  all  is  sad  like  me ! 

Clumu 

And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat. 
And  bear  the  scorn  thrt 's  in  her  e'e  ? 

For  it 's  jet,  jet-black,  an'  it 's  like  a  hawkv 
An'  it  winna  let  a  body  be. 
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THE    GLOOMY    NIGHT    IS 
GATHERING   FAST 

Tune  :  Boslin  Castle 
I 

The  gloomy  night  is  gath'ring  fast^ 
Loud  roars  the  wild  inconstant  blast ; 
Yon  murky  cloud  is  filled  with  rain, 
I  see  it  driving  o'er  the  plain ; 
The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor. 
The  scatt'red  coveys  meet  secure ; 
While  here  I  wander,  prest  with  care, 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr. 

II 
The  Autumn  mourns  her  rip'ning  corn 
By  early  Winter's  ravage  torn ; 
Across  her  placid,  azure  sky. 
She  sees  the  scowling  tempest  fly ; 
Chill  runs  my  blood  to  hear  it  rave  : 
I  think  upon  the  stormy  wave. 
Where  many  a  danger  I  must  dare, 
Far  from  the  bonie  banks  of  A3rr. 

in 

'Tis  not  the  surging  billows'  roar, 
'Tis  not  that  fatal,  deadly  shore ; 
Tho'  death  in  ev'ry  shape  appear, 
The  wretched  have  no  more  to  fear : 


use       NO    CHURCHMAN     AM    I 

But  round  my  heart  the  ties  are  bound. 
That  heart  transpierc'd  with  many  a  wound  ; 
These  bleed  afresh,  those  ties  I  tear. 
To  leave  the  bonie  banks  of  Ayr. 

IV 

Farewell,  old  Coila's  hills  and  dales. 
Her  heathy  moors  and  winding  vales ; 
The  scenes  where  wretched  Fancy  roves. 
Pursuing  past  unhappy  loves  ! 
Farewell  my  friends !  farewell  my  foes ! 
My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  those — 
The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare, 
Farewell,  my  bonie  banks  of  Ayr. 

NO    CHURCHMAN    AM    I 

TrNK  :  fVepart,  my  dear  Brethren 

No  churchman  am  I  for  'jo  rail  and  to  write, 
No  statecnan  nor  soldier  to  plot  or  to  fight. 
No  sly  man  of  business  contriving  a  snare. 
For  a  big-belly'd  bottle 's  the  whole  of  my  care. 

II 
The  peer  i  don't  envy,  I  give  him  his  bow ; 
I  scorn  not  the  peasant,  tho'  ever  so  low ; 
But  a  club  of  good  fellows,  like  those  that  are  here. 
And  a  bottle  like  this,  are  my  glory  and  care. 
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III 
Here  passes  the  squire  on  his  brother — his  horse. 
There  centum  per  centum,  the  cit  with  his  purse. 
But  see  you  The  Crowns  how  it  waves  in  the  air? 
There  a  big-beUy'd  bottle  still  eases  my  care. 

IV 

The  wife  of  my  bosom,  alas  !  she  did  die ; 
For  sweet  consolation  to  church  I  did  fly ; 
I  found  that  old  Solomon  proved  it  fair. 
That  a  big-beUy'd  bottle 's  a  cure  for  all  care. 

V 

I  once  was  persuaded  a  venture  to  make ; 
A  letter  inform'd  me  that  all  was  to  wreck  ; 
But  the  pursy  old  landlord  just  waddle  up  stairs. 
With  a  glorious  bottle  that  ended  my  cares. 

VI 

'  Life's  cares  they  are  comfoi-ts' — a  maxim  laid  down 
By  the  Bard,  what  d'ye  call  him?  that  wore  the 

black  gown ; 
And  faith  I  agree  with  th'  old  prig  to  %  hair : 
For  a  big-belly'd  bottle 's  a  heav'n  of  a  care. 

A    STANZA   ADDED  IN    A   MASON   LODGE 

Then  fill  up  a  bumper  and  make  it  o'erfiow, 
And  honours  Masonic  prepare  for  to  throw : 
May  ev'ry  true  Brother  of  the  Compass  and  Square 
Have  a  big-belly'd  bottle,  when  harass'd  with  care  ! 
VOL.  I,  R 
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RITTEN    IN    FRIARS    CARSE 
HERMITAGE,    ON   NITHSIDE 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead. 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed. 
Be  thou  deckt  in  silken  stole. 
Grave  these  counsels  on  thy  souL 

Life  is  but  a  day  at  most. 
Sprung  from  night, — in  darkness  lost : 
Hope  not  sunshine  ev'iy  hour. 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lour. 

As  Youth  and  Love  with  sprightly  dance 
Beneath  thy  morning  star  advance, 
Pleasure  with  her  siren  air 
May  delude  the  thoughtless  pair  : 
Let  Prudence  bless  Enjojrnent's  cup. 
Then  raptur'd  sip,  and  sip  it  up. 

As  thy  day  grows  warm  and  high. 
Life's  meridian  flaming  nigh. 


siE(J«fc^^^  J#Eaiiffi«<wtT,  ht^oiym 
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Dost  thou  spurn  the  humble  vale  ? 

Life's  proud  summits  would' st  thou  scale  ? 

Check  thy  climbing  step,  elate^ 

Evils  lurk  in  felon  wait : 

Dangers^  eagle-pinioned^  bold. 

Soar  aroimd  each  cliffy  hold ; 

While  cheerful  Peace  with  linnet  song 

Chants  the  lowly  dells  among. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  close^ 
Beck'ning  thee  to  long  repose  ; 
As  life  itself  becomes  disease. 
Seek  the  chimney-nook  of  ease : 
There  ruminate  with  sober  thought, 
On  all  thou  'st  seen,  and  heard,  and  wrought ; 
And  teach  the  sportive  younkers  round, 
Saws  of  experience,  sage  and  sound  : 
Say,  man's  true,  genuine  estimate. 
The  grand  criterion  of  his  fate. 
Is  not.  Art  thou  high  or  low  ? 
Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow  ? 
Did  many  talents  gild  thy  span  ? 
Or  frugal  Nature  grudge  thee  one  ? 
Tell  them,  and  press  it  on  their  mind, 
As  thou  thyself  must  shortly  find. 
The  smile  or  frown  of  awful  Heav'n 
To  Virtue  or  to  Vice  is  giv'n ; 
Say,  to  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise — 
There  solid  self-enjoyment  lies ; 


ODE,  SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

That  foolish,  selfish,  faithless  ways 
Lead  to  be  wretched,  vile,  and  base. 

Thus  resign'd  and  quiet,  creep 
To  the  bed  of  lasting  sleep : 
Sleep,  whence  thou  shall  ne'er  awake, 
Night,  where  dawn  shall  never  break ; 
Till  future  life,  future  no  more. 
To  light  and  joy  the  good  restore, 
To  light  and  joy  unknown  before. 

Stranger,  go  1  Heav'n  be  thy  guide ! 
Quod  the  beadsman  of  Nithside. 


!,    SACRED    TO  THE    MEMORY  OF 
RS.  OSWALD  OF  AUCHENCRUIVE 

Dweller  in  yon  dungeon  dark. 
Hangman  of  creation,  mark  ! 
Who  in  widow-weeds  appears. 
Laden  with  unhonoured  years. 
Noosing  with  care  a  bursting  purse. 
Baited  with  many  a  deadly  curse  ? 

STBOPHE 

View  the  wither'd  beldam's  face : 

Can  thy  keen  inspection  trace 

Aught  of  Humanity's  sweet,  melting  grace  ? 
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Note  that  eye^  'tis  rheum  o'erflows — 

Pity's  flood  there  never  rose. 

See  those  hands,  ne'er  stretch'd  to  save. 

Hands  that  took,  but  never  gave. 

Keeper  of  Mammon's  iron  chest, 

ho,  there  she  goes,  unpitied  and  imblest. 

She  goes,  but  not  to  reahns  of  everlasting  rest ! 


ANTISTROPHE 

Plunderer  of  Armies  !  lift  thine  eyes 
(A  while  forbear,  ye  torturing  fiends), 

Seest  thou  whose  step,  unwilling,  hither  bends  ? 

No  fallen  angel,  hurl'd  from  upper  skies ! 
'Tis  thy  trusty,  quondam  Mate, 
Doom'd  to  share  thy  fiery  fate  : 
She,  tardy,  hell-ward  plies. 


EPODB 

And  are  they  of  no  more  avail, 
Ten  thousand  glittering  pounds  a-year  ? 

In  other  worlds  can  Mammon  fail. 
Omnipotent  as  he  is  here  P 
O  bitter  mockery  of  the  pompous  bier  !    , 

While  down  the  wretched  vital  part  is  driven. 
The  cave-lodg'd  beggar,  with  a  conscience  clear. 

Expires  in  rags,  unknown,  and  goes  to  Heaven. 
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ELEGY  ON  CAPTAIN   MATTHEW 

HENDERSON 

A    GEXn.EMAN    WHO    HELD   THE    PATENT   FOR  HIS 
HOXOU£8  IMMEDIATELY  FROM  ALMIGHTY  GOD ! 

Bui  now  ki$  radiant  course  t#  run. 
For  Mattheyc*9  course  was  bright : 

His  soul  was  Rke  the  glorious  sun 
A  matchlesSy  Heavenly  UgKt. 


froit;  halter 

frail  ;mitliy 

tedgcbog 
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O  Death  !  thou  tyrant  fell  and  bloody ! 
The  meikle  Devil  wi'  a  woodie 
Haurl  thee  hame  to  his  black  smiddie 

O'er  hurcheon  hides^ 
And  like  stock-fish  come  o'er  his  studdie 

Wi'  thy  auld  sides ! 


II 


(one 
ne 


He 's  gane^  he 's  gane  !  he 's  frae  us  torn, 

The  ae  best  fellow  e'er  was  bom  1 

Thee,  Matthew,  Nature's  sel  shall  mourn. 

By  wood  and  wild. 
Where,  haply.  Pity  strays  forlorn, 

Frae  man  exil'd. 


tan 
Bonodi 


III 


Ye  hills,  near  neebors  o'  the  stams, 
That  proudly  cock  your  cresting  cairns ! 
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Ye  cliffs^  the  haunts  of  sailing  yearns. 

Where  Echo  slumbers  I 

Come  join  ye,  Nature's  sturdiest  bairns. 

My  wailing  numbers ! 


eagles 


IV 


Mourn,  ilka  grove  the  cushat  kens ! 
Ye  hazly  shaws  and  briery  dens ! 
Ye  bumies,  wimplin  down  your  glens 

Wi*  toddlin  din, 
Or  foaming,  Strang,  wi'  hasty  stens, 

Frae  lin  to  lin ! 


every 

woods 

brooklets, 
winding 

purling 
quick  leaps 
fall 


Mourn,  httle  harebells  o'er  the  lea; 
Ye  stately  foxgloves,  fair  to  see  ; 
Ye  woodbines,  hanging  bonilie 

In  sceuted  bowers ; 
Ye  roses  on  your  thorny  tree. 

The  first  o'  flowers  ! 


VI 


At  dawn,  when  every  grassy  blade 

Droops  with  a  diamond  at  his  head ; 

At  ev'n,  when  beans  their  fragrance  shed 

r  th'  rustling  gale  ; 
Ye  maukins,  whiddin  through  the  glade ; 

Come  join  my  wail ! 


hares,^ 
scudding 
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▼II 


Moom,  je  wee  songsters  o'  the  wood ; 
Ye  grouse  tluit  crsp  the  heather  bad ; 
Ye  curlews,  cslliiig  thro'  a  dud  ; 

Ye  whistling  plover ; 
And  moom,  ye  whirring  paitrick  brood : 

He 's  gane  for  ever ! 


VIII 


Mourn,  sooty  coots,  and  speckled  teals ; 
Ye  fisher  herons,  watching  eels ; 
Ye  duck  and  drake,  wi'  airy  wheels 

Circling  the  lake ; 
Ye  bitterns,  till  the  quagmire  reels, 

Rair  for  his  sake ! 


IX 


Mourn,  clam' ring  craiks,  at  close  o'  day, 
'Mang  fields  o'  flow' ring  clover  gay ! 
And  when  you  wing  your  annual  way 

Frae  our  cauld  shore, 
Tell  thae  far  warlds  wha  lies  in  clay. 

Wham  we  deplore. 


Ye  houlets,  frae  your  ivy  bower 

In  some  auld  tree»  or  eldritch  tower. 
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What  time  the  moon,  wi'  silent  glowr,  itaw 

Sets  up  her  horn. 
Wail  thro'  the  dreary  midnight  hour 

Till  waukrife  mom  I  wmkdw 


XI 

O  rivers,  forests,  hills,  and  plains! 
Oft  have  ye  heard  my  canty  strains : 
But  now,  what  else  for  me  remains 

But  tales  of  woe  ? 
And  frae  my  een  the  drapping  rains 

Maun  ever  flow. 


cbetrfiil 


eytt 

Must 


XII 


Mourn,  Spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year ! 
Ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  kep  a  tear : 
Thou,  Simmer,  while  each  corny  spear 

Shoots  up  its  head, 
Thy  gay,  green,  flowery  tresses  shear 

For  him  that's  dead  I 


catch 


XIII 


Thou,  Autumn,  wi*  thy  yellow  hair, 
In  grief  thy  sallow  mantle  tear  ! 
Thou,  Winter,  hurling  thro'  the  air 

The  roaring  blast. 
Wide  o'er  the  naked  world  declare 

The  worth  we '  ve  lost ! 


I 


SLEGY    OS    CAPTAIN 


Ifoom  hiiB ,  thoB  Son,  great  •ource  of  light ! 
Mouniy  EmpreM  of  the  silent  night ! 
And  jou,  je  twinkling  stamies  brigfat, 

M J  Matthew  mourn ! 
For  throogh  jour  orba  he 's  taen  his  flight. 

Ne'er  to  return. 


O  Hendemn !  the  man  !  the  brother ! 
And  art  thoa  gone,  and  gone  for  ever  ? 
And  hast  thoa  crost  that  unknown  river, 

Life's  dreary  bound  ? 
Like  thee,  where  shall  I  find  another. 

The  world  around  ? 

Go  to  your  sculptur'd  tombs,  ye  Great, 
In  a'  the  tinsel  trash  o'  state ! 
But  by  thy  honest  turf  I  '11  wait. 

Thou  man  of  worth ! 
And  weep  the  ae  best  fellow's  fate 

E'er  lay  in  earth  ! 

THE   EPITAPH 

I 

Stop,  passenger !  my  story 's  brief. 
And  truth  I  shall  relate,  man : 

I  tell  nae  eommon  tale  o'  grief. 
For  Matthew  was  a  great  man. 
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II 

If  thou  uncommon  merit  hast, 

Yet  spum'd  at  Fortune's  door,  man ; 

A  look  of  pity  hither  cast. 
For  Matthew  was  a  poor  man. 

Ill 

If  thou  a  noble  sodger  art, 

That  passest  by  this  grave,  man  ; 

There  moulders  here  a  gallant  heart, 
For  Matthew  was  a  brave  man. 

IV 

If  thou  on  men,  their  works  and  ways. 
Canst  throw  uncommon  light,  man  ; 

Here  lies  wha  weel  had  won  thy  praise, 
For  Matthew  was  a  bright  man. 


If  thou,  a  I  Friendship's  sacred  ca', 
Wad  life  itself  resign,  man  ; 

Thy  sympathetic  tear  maun  fa'. 
For  Matthew  was  a  kind  man. 

VI 

If  thou  art  staunch,  without  a  stain. 
Like  the  unchanging  blue^  man ; 

rm    •  1     .  *     •  1  * 
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VII 


If  thou  hast  wit|  and  fun,  and  Bre, 
And  ne'er  guid  wine  did  fear. 

This  was  thj  billie,  dam,  and  sire, 
For  Matthew  was  a  queer  man. 


rfaiainc 


\    VIII 

If  onie  whiggish,  whingin  sot. 
To  blame  poor  Matthew  dare. 

May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  lot ! 
For  Matthew  was  a  rare  man. 


LAMENT  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OP  SCOT 


ON   TH£   APPROACH    OF   SPRING 


Now  Nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 

On  every  blooming  tree. 
And  spreads  her  sheets  o'  daisies  white 

Out  o'er  the  grassy  lea ; 
Now  Phoebus  cheers  the  eryatal  itreams, 

And  glads  the  aaure  aides : 
But  nought  ean  glad  the  weaiy  wight 

That  £ut  in  durance  lies. 
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II 

Now  laverocks  wake  the  merry  mom^  lar 

Aloft  on  dewy  wing ; 
The  merle,  in  his  noontide  bow'r, 

Makes  woodland  echoes  ring ; 
The  mavis  wild  wi'  monie  a  note 

Sings  drowsy  day  to  rest : 
In  love  and  freedom  they  rejoice, 

Wi'  care  nor  thrall  opprest. 

Ill 

Now  blooms  the  lily  by  the  bank, 

The  primrose  down  the  brae  ;  hi] 

The  hawthorn 's  budding  in  the  glen. 

And  milk-white  is  the  slae  :  si^ 

The  meanest  hind  in  fair  Scotland 

May  rove  their  sweets  amang ; 
But  I,  the  Queen  of  a'  Scotland 

Maun  lie  in  prison  Strang.  mi 

I  was  the  Queen  o'  bonie  France, 

Where  happy  I  hae  been ; 
Fu  lightly  rase  I  in  the  mom, 

As  blythe  lay  down  at  e'en  : 
And  I  'm  the  sov' reign  of  Scotland, 

And  monie  a  traitor  there ; 
Yet  here  I  lie  in  foreign  bands 

And  never-ending  care. 
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But  M  for  thee,  thou  false  woman, 

My  sister  and  my  fae, 
Grim  vengeance  yet  shall  whet  a  sword 

That  thro'  thy  soul  shall  gae  ! 
The  weeping  blood  in  woman's  breast 

Was  never  known  to  thee ; 
Nor  th'  bahn  that  draps  on  wounds  of  woe 

Frae  woman's  pitying  e'e. 


VI 


My  son !  my  son  !  may  kinder  stars 

Upon  thy  fortune  shine  ; 
And  may  those  pleasures  gild  thy  reign, 

That  ne'er  wad  blink  on  mine  I 
God  keep  thee  frae  thy  mother's  faes. 

Or  turn  their  hearts  to  thee ; 
And  where  thou  meet'st  thy  mother's  frien 

Remember  him  for  me  ! 


VII 


O  !  soon,  to  me,  may  summer  suns 

Nae  mair  light  up  the  mom ! 
Nae  mair  to  me  the  autumn  winds 

Wave  o'er  the  yellow  com ! 
And,  in  the  narrow  house  of  death. 

Let  winter  round  me  rave ; 
And  the  next  flow'rs  that  deck  the  spring 

Bloom  on  my  peaceful  grave. 
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TO  ROBERT  GRAHAM  OF  FINTRY,  ESQ. 

Late  crippl'd  of  an  arm^  and  now  a  leg ; 
About  to  beg  a  pass  for  leave  to  beg ; 
Dull,  listless^  teas' d^  dejected,  and  deprest 
(Nature  is  adverse  to  a  cripple's  rest) ; 
Will  generous  Graham  list  to  his  Poet's  wail 
(It  soothes  poor  Misery^  hearkening  to  ^er  tale), 
And  hear  him  curse  the  light  he  first  survey'd. 
And  doubly  curse  the  luckless  rh3rming  trade  ? 

Thou,  Nature  !  partial  Nature  !  I  arraign  ;  [Notes] 

Of  thy  caprice  maternal  I  complain  : 
The  lion  and  the  bull  thy  care  have  found. 
One  shakes  the  forests,  and  one  spurns  the  ground ; 
Thou  giv'st  the  ass  his  hide,  the  snail  his  shell ; 
Th'  envenom'd  wasp,  victorious,  guards  his  cell ; 
Thy  minions  kings  defend,  control,  devour. 
In  all  th'  omnipotence  of  rule  and  power. 
Foxes  and  statesmen  subtile  wiles  ensure  ; 
The  cit  and  polecat  stink,  and  are  secure  ; 
Toads  with  their  poison,  doctors  with  their  drug. 
The  priest  and  hedgehog  in  their  robes,  are  snug ; 
Ev'n  silly  woman  has  her  warlike  arts. 
Her  tongue  and  eyes — her  dreaded  spear  and  darts 
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Bat  O  thoa  bitter  ttep-moClier  and  hod. 
To  thy  poor,  fenceloi,  naked  child— the  Bud! 
A  thing  unteachable  in  world's  skill. 
And  half  an  idiot  too;,  more  hclplcw  atifl : 
No  heels  to  bear  him  from  the  op'ning  don. 
No  claws  to  dig;  his  hated  sight  to  shon; 
No  horns,  bat  those  by  luckless  Hjmen  warn. 
And  those,  alas !  not,  Amalthea's  horn  ; 
No  nerves  olfact'iy.  Mammon's  tmsty  cor. 
Clad  in  rich  Dulness'  comfortable  fur ; 
In  naked  feeling,  and  in  aching  pride, 
lie  bears  th'  unbroken  blast  from  eViy  side : 
Vamp3rre  booksellers  drain  him  to  the  heart. 
And  scorpion  critics  cureless  venom  dart 


Critics — appall'd,  I  venture  on  the  name ; 
Those  cut-throit  bandits  in  the  paths  of  fione ; 
Bloody  dissectors,  worse  than  ten  Monroes : 
He  hacks  to  teach,  they  mangle  to  ezpoae. 

His  heart  by  causeless  wanton  malice  wrung, 
By  blockheads'  daring  into  madness  stung ; 
His  well-won  bays,  than  life  itself  more  dear. 
By  miscreants  torn,  who    ne'er    one   sprig  must 

wear; 
Foil'd,  bleeding,  tortured  in  th'  unequal  strife, 
The  hapless  Poet  flounders  on  thro'  life  : 
Till,  fled  each  hope  that  once  his  bosom  fii^d. 
And  fled  each  Muse  that  glorious  once  inspi/d, 
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Low  sunk  in  squalid,  unprotected  age. 
Dead  even  resentment  for  his  injur' d  page. 
He  heeds  or  feels  no  more  the  ruthless  critic's  ragi 
So,  by  some  hedge,  the  gen'rous  steed  deceas'd. 
For  half-starv'd  snarling  curs  a  dainty  feast. 
By  toil  and  famine  wore  to  skin  and  bone^ 
Lies,  senseless  of  each  tugging  bitch's  son. 


O  Dulness !  portion  of  the  truly  blest ! 
Calm  shelter  d  haven  of  eternal  rest ! 
Thy  sons  ne'er  madden  in  the  fierce  extremes 
Of  Fortune's  polar  frost,  or  torrid  beams. 
If  mantling  high  she  fills  the  golden  cup, 
With  sober,  selfish  ease  they  sip  it  up  : 
Conscious  the  bounteous  meed  they  well  deserve, 
They  only  wonder  *  some  folks '  do  not  starve. 
The  grave,  sage  hern  thus  easy  picks  his  frog. 
And  thinks  the  mallard  a  sad,  worthless  dog. 
When  Disappointment  snaps  the  clue  of  hope. 
And  thro'  disastrous  night  they  darkling  grope. 
With  deaf  endurance  sluggishly  they  bear. 
And  just  conclude  '  that  fools  are  fortune's  care.' 
So,  heavy,  passive  to  the  tempest's  shocks. 
Strong  on  the  sign-post  stands  the  stupid  ox. 

Not  so  the  idle  Muses'  mad-cap  train ; 
Not  such  the  workings  of  their  moon-struck  brain  i 
In  equanimity  Ihey  never  dwell ; 
By  turns  in  soaring  heav'n,  or  vaulted  hell. 

VOL.  I.  s 
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I  dread  thee.  Fate,  identlev  and  levcre, 
With  aU  a  poet's,  hariMmd'f,  fithcr't  fear ! 
Already  one  stroog  hold  of  hope  is  lost : 
Gleneaim,  the  tmlj  noble,  lies  in  dust 
(Fled,  like  the  sun  eclips'd  as  noon  appean, 
And  left  ns  darkling  in  a  worid  of  tears). 
O,  hear  mj  ardent,  grateful,  selfish  praj'r ! 
Fintry,  my  other  stay,  long  bless  and  spsire ! 
Thro'  a  long  life  his  hopes  and  wishes  crown. 
And  bright  in  doadkss  skies  his  son  go  down ! 
May  bliss  domestic  smooth  his  private  p^h ; 
Crive  energy  to  life ;  and  soothe  his  latest  breath, 
With  many  a  filial  tear  circling  the  bed  of  death ! 


LAMENT  FOR 
JAMES  EARL  OF  GLENCAIBN 


Thjb  wind  blew  hollow  fiae  the  hills ; 

By  fits  the  sun's  departing  beam 
Look'd  on  the  fading  yellow  woods. 

That  wav'd  o'er  Lugar's  winding  stream. 
Beneath  a  craigy  steep  a  Bard, 

Laden  with  years  and  meikle  pain. 
In  loud  lament  bewail'd  his  lord. 

Whom  Death  had  all  untimely  taen. 


EARL    OF    GLENCAIRN 

II 

i 

He  lean'd  him  to  an  ancient  aik, 

Whose  trunk  was  mould'ring  down  with 
His  locks  were  bleached  white  with  time 

His  hoary  cheek  was  wet  wi*  tears ; 
And  as  he  touch'd  his  trembling  harp. 

And  as  he  tun'd  his  doleful  sang. 
The  winds,  lamenting  thro'  their  caves, 

To  echo  bore  the  notes  alang  : — 

III 

*  Ye  scattered  birds  that  faintly  sing, 

The  reliques  of  the  vernal  quire  ! 
Ye  woods  that  shed  on  a'  the  winds 

The  honours  of  the  ag^d  year ! 
A  few  short  months,  and,  glad  and  gay. 

Again  ye  '11  charm  the  ear  and  e'e ; 
But  nocht  in  all  revolving  time 

Can  gladness  bring  again  to  me. 

IV 

•  I  am  a  bending  aged  tree. 

That  long  has  stood  the  wind  and  rain 
But  now  has  come  a  cruel  blast. 

And  my  last  hold  of  earth  is  gane  ; 
Nae  leaf  o'  mine  shall  greet  the  spring, 

Nae  simmer  sun  exalt  my  bloom ; 
But  I  maim  lie  before  the  storm. 

And  ithers  plant  them  in  my  room. 


LAMEST    FOB    J 


*  r 


I 


Oft 


I 


IX 


'  And  iMt  (the  sum  of  m'  wbj  gnA !) 

M  J  noble  master  lies  in  clmj ; 
The  fl'nr'r  mmang  oar  baraos  bold. 

Hit  country's  pride,  bis  ooontiT's  staj : 
In  weaiy  being  now  I  pine, 

Fcir  a'  the  life  of  life  is  dead. 
And  hope  has  left  mj  agM  ken, 

C>Ti  forward  wing  for  ever  fled. 

VII 

'  Awake  thy  last  sad  voice,  my  harp ! 

llie  voice  of  woe  and  wild  despair  I 
Awukc,  resound  thy  latest  lay, 

Tlicn  sleep  in  silence  evermair ! 
And  thou,  my  last^  best,  only  friend, 

That  fillest  an  untimely  tomb. 
Accept  this  tribute  from  the  Bard 

Thou  brought  from  Fortune's  mirkest  gloom 


EARL     OF     GLENCAIRN 


VIII 


'  In  Poverty's  low  barren  vale, 

Thick  mists  obscure  involved  me  round ; 
Though  oft  I  tum'd  the  wistful  eye, 

Nae  ray  of  fame  was  to  be  found ; 
Thou  found' st  me,  like  the  morning  sun 

That  melts  the  fogs  in  limpid  air  : 
The  friendless  Bard  and  rustic  song 

Became  alike  thy  fostering  care. 


IX 


'  O,  why  has  Worth  so  short  a  date. 

While  villains  ripen  grey  with  time  I 
Must  thou,  the  noble,  gen'rous,  great. 

Fall  in  bold  manhood's  hardy  prime  ? 
Why  did  I  live  to  see  that  day, 

A  day  to  me  so  full  of  woe  ? 
O,  had  I  met  the  mortal  shaft 

Which  laid  my  benefactor  low  ! 


'  The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen; 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 

That  on  his  head  an  hour  has  been ; 
The  mother  may  forget  the  child 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee ; 
But  I  '11  remember  thee,  Glencaim, 

And  a'  that  thou  hast  done  for  me  ! ' 
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LINES  TO  SIR  JOHN  WHTTEFOOBD,  Babt. 

SENT  WITH  THE  FOEEGOIKG  POEM 

Thou,  who  thy  hoooor  ms  thy  God  revcr'st. 

Who,  save   thy  mind's  reprachy  Dou^t  earthly 

fear'st, 
To  thee  this  votive  oflTring  I  imput. 
The  tearful  tribute  of  a  broken  heart 
The  Friend  thou  valued' st,  I  the  Patron  lov'd ; 
His  worth,  his  honour,  all  the  world  i^yprov'd : 
We  '11  mourn  till  we  too  go  as  he  has  gone. 
And  tread  the  shadowy  path  to  that  daric  world 

unknown. 


TAM    O'    SHANTER 

A    TAIJ-: 

Of  lirownyig  and  of  BogilliiffuU  u  this  Buke, 

QA  WIN  DOUGLAS. 

When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street. 
And  drouthy  neebors  neebors  meet ; 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late. 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate ; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy, 
:y  An'  getting  fou  and  unco  happy. 


TAM    O'    SHANTER 


t79 


We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles^ 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  styles, 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 
Whare  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame. 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm, 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 


bogt;  poob 

brau:hes; 

ftUet 


This  truth  fand  honest  Tam  o'  Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter : 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses. 
For  honest  men  and  bonie  lasses). 


foond 


O  Tam,  had'st  thou  but  been  sae  wise. 
As  taen  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice  ! 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum ; 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  nae  sober ; 
That  ilka  melder  wi*  the  miller. 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller ; 
That  ev'ry  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on. 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on ; 
That  at  the  Lord's  house,  even  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirkton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesied,  that,  late  or  soon. 
Thou  would  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon, 
Or  c^tch'd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk 
By  Alloway's  auld,  haunted  kirk. 


tohair«Uk«n 

good-for- 
nothing 

diattoriag; 

bia>bUr 


grinding 


callod 


dark 
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Ah  1  gentie  damei,  it  gmn  me  greet, 
To  think  liow  nuxiie  oounfeb  tweet, 
How  monie  lengthen'd,  sage  advioef 
The  husband  firme  the  wife  deipisei ! 


But  to  our  tale : — Ae  market-night, 
Tam  had  got  planted  unco  right. 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleexing  finely, 
Hj?  Wi'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely ; 

Cobbler  And  at  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnie, 

His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  cronie : 
Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  very  brither ; 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  and  clatter ; 
And  ay  the  ale  was  growing  better : 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious 
Wi'  secret  favours,  sweet  and  precious : 
The  Souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories ; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus : 

rotr  The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 

Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy. 
E'en  drown'd  himsel  amang  the  nappy. 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure, 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure : 
Kings  may  be  blest  but  Tam  was  glorious. 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious ! 


TAM    O'     SHANTER 


tSI 


But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread  : 
You  seize  the  flow'r^  its  bloom  is  shed ; 
Or  like  the  snow  falls  in  the  river^ 
A  moment;  white — then  melts  for  ever ; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race. 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide ; 
The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride  : 
That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane, 
That  dreary  hour  Tam  mounts  his  beast  in  ; 
And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in. 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 


[NOCM] 


The  wind  blew  as  'twad  bla wn  its  last ; 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast ; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd ; 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellow'd  : 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand, 
The  Deil  had  business  on  his  hand. 


would  hairc 


Weel  mounted  on  his  gray  mare  Meg, 
A  better  never  lifted  leg, 
Tam  skelpit  on  thro'  dub  and  mire, 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire ; 
Whiles  holding  fast  his  guid  blue  bonnet. 
Whiles  crooniijg  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet. 


tpankad; 
puddle 


Now 


TAM    <y    SHANTBB 


emh 


Whiles  glow'riiig  romid  wi*  pmdcot  cares, 
Lest  bogles  cmteh  him  unawmves : 
Kirk-Allowmy  wmr  drmwing  nigh, 
Whare  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly  ciy. 


birches; 


fane;  pile  of 


abore 


erery  chink 


By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd ; 
And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane, 
Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak  's  neck-bane ; 
And  thro'  the  whins,  and  by  the  caim^ 
Whare  hunters  fand  the  murder'd  bairn ; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Whare  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  herseL 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods ; 
The  doubling  storm  roars  thro'  the  woods ; 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll : 
When,  glimmering  thro'  the  groaning  treeSj 
Kirk-Alloway  seem'd  in  a  bleeze. 
Thro'  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing, 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  dancing. 


ale 
whisky 

not ;  farthing 


Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn, 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn ! 
Wi'  tippenny,  we  fear  nae  evil ; 
Wi'  usquabae,  we  'U  face  the  Devil  1 
The  swats  sae  ream'd  in  Tammie's  noddle, 
Fair  play,  he  car'd  na  deils  a  boddle. 


TAM     O'     SHANTER 

But  Maggie  stood,  right  sair  astonish 'd. 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonish' d, 
She  ventur'd  forward  on  the  light ; 
And,  vow  !  Tun  saw  an  unco  sight ! 

Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance  : 
Nae  cotillion,  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reel 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east. 
There  sat  Auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast ; 
A  tousie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large. 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge  : 
He  screw' [1  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skir 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl. 
Coffins  stood  round,  like  open  presses. 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresse 
And,  by  some  devilish  cantraip  sleight. 
Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light : 
By  which  heroic  Tam  was  able 
To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 
A  murderer's  banes,  in  gibbet-aims ; 
Twa  span-lang,  wee,  unchristen'd  bairns 
A  thief  new-cutted  frae  a  rape- — 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape  ; 
Five  tomahawks  wi'  bluid  red-rusted  ; 
Five  scymitars  wi'  murder  crusted  ; 
A  garter  which  a  babe  had  strangled  ; 
A  knife  a  Dither's  throat  had  mangled — 


TAM    or    SHANTBl 


Whom  his  ain  too  o' 
The  grej-hain  yet  itaek  to  die  heft ; 
Wi'  mair  of  horrible  and  awefu'. 
Which  even  to  name  wad  be  nnlawfii'. 


sweated  aod 


tripped 


As  Tammie  glqwr'd,  amaa'd,  and  enrionSy 
The  mirth  and  fan  grew  &st  and  forioos; 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew. 
The  dancen  quick  and  quicker  flew. 
They  reerd,  they  set,  they  croas'd,  they  ded 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit. 
And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark. 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  saik ! 


[Notes] 
TbeM 

battocks 
nuudeiu 


[Notes] 
nrean 

leaping ; 
cicicing ; 
:udgel 


irell 

romely; 
:hotce 


Now  Tam^  O  Tam !  had  thae  been  quesm 
A'  plump  and  strapping  in  their  teens ! 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen. 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hunder  linen ! — 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair. 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  off  my  hurdles 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonie  burdies  J 

But  wither  d  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 
Iligwoodie  hags  wad  spean  a  foal, 
Louping  and  flinging  on  a  crummock, 
I  wonder  did  na  turn  thy  stomach ! 

But  Tam  kend  what  was  what  fn'  bnwlie : 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  wmwfie. 
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That  night  enlisted  in  the  core, 
Lang  after  kend  on  Carrick  shore 
(For  monie  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot. 
An'  perish' d  monie  a  bonie  boat. 
And  shook  baith  meikle  com  and  bear. 
And  kept  the  country-side  in  fear). 
Her  cutty  sark,  o'  Paisley  ham. 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn, 
In  longitude  tho'  sorely  scanty. 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie.  .  .  . 
Ah  !  little  kend  thy  reverend  grannie. 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi*  twa  pund  Scots  ('twas  a'  her  riches). 
Wad  ever  grac'd  a  dance  of  witches  ! 


company 


death 


much;  barl 


short  shift ; 
coarse  dot] 


proud 


bought 


Would  hav 


But  here  my  Muse  her  wing  maun  cour, 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power : 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang 
(A  souple  jad  she  was  and  Strang), 
And  how  Tarn  stood  like  ane  bewitch'd. 
And  thought  his  very  een  enrich'd  ; 
Even  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidg'd  fu'  fain. 
And  hotch'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main ; 
Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Tarn  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither, 
And  roars  out :  *  Weel  done,  Cutty-sark  ! ' 
And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark  ; 
And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied. 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 


stoop 


leaped  and 
kicked 


fidgeted ; 
fond 

jerked 

then 

lost 
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As  beet  bin  <wt  wT  angry  fyke. 
When  planderiiig  herds  assail  their  hykt; 
As  open  posrie's  mortal  fiies. 
When,  pop !  she  starts  befiire  their  noie; 
As  eager  mns  the  maiket-erowd, 
Ulien  '  Catch  the  thief! '  resomids  aloud : 
So  Msggie  mns,  the  witches  foUow, 
Wi'  monie  an  eldritch  skrieeh  and  hoUo. 


(Nottti 


(NoCM) 


dtvil 


aim 


rbole 


Ah,    Tarn!    Ah,    Tarn!    tiioa'U    get  I 
fairin! 
In  hell  they  11  roast  thee  like  a  henrin ! 
In  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  oomin ! 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  woefu'  woman ! 
Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg^ 
And  win  the  key-stane  of  the  brig; 
There,  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  running  stream  they  dare  na  cross ! 
But  ere  the  key-stsne  she  could  make. 
The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake ; 
For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest. 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest. 
And  flew  at  Tam  wi'  furious  ettle  ; 
But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle  ! 
Ae  spring  brought  off  her  master  hale. 
But  left  behind  her  ain  grey  tail : 
The  carlin  claught  her  by  the  rump. 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 
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Now^  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read, 
Ilk  man,  and  mother's  son^  take  heed : 
Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  inclin'd. 
Or  cutty  sarks  run  in  your  mind, 
Thmk  !  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear  : 
Remember  Tam  o'  Shanter's  mare. 


ON  SEEING  A  WOUNDED  HARE  LIMP 

BY  ME  WHICH  A  FELLOW  HAD 

JUST  SHOT  AT 


Inhuman  man  1  curse  on  thy  barb'rous  art. 
And  blasted  be  thy  murder-aiming  eye ; 
May  never  pity  soothe  thee  with  a  sigh, 

Nor  never  pleasure  glad  thy  cruel  heart ! 


II 


Go  live^  poor  wanderer  of  the  wood  and  fields 
The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains ! 
No  more  the  thickening  brakes  and  verdant  plains 

To  thee  shall  home,  or  food,  or  pastime  peld. 


Ill 


Seek,  mangled  wretch,  some  place  of  wonted  rest, 
No  more  of  rest,  but  now  thy  dying  bed  ! 
The  sheltering  rushes  whistling  o'er  thy  head, 

The  cold  earth  with  thy  bloody  bosom  prest. 


UB    TO  THE  SHADE  OP  THOMSOH 


Oft  as  by  winding  Nith  I,  nuning,  wait 
The  lober  ere,  or  haU  the  cheerful  dawn, 
I  '11  mist  thee  sporting  o'er  the  dewy  lawn. 

And  cune  the  miSan's  aim,  and  mourn  thy  hanlesi 
fate. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SHADE  OF  THOMSON 

ox  ClOWKING  HIS  BUST  AT  EDNAM,  ROXBUIGHSHIBE, 
WITH  A  WB£ATH  OF  BAYS 


While  virgin  Spring  by  Eden's  flood 
Unfolds  her  tender  mantle  green. 

Or  pranks  the  sod  in  frolic  mood. 
Or  tunes  Eolian  strains  between : 

II 

^\llile  Summer,  with  a  matron  grace. 
Retreats  to  Dryburgh's  cooling  shade. 

Yet  oft,  delighted,  stops  to  trace 
The  progress  of  the  spikey  blade : 

III 

While  Autumn,  benefactor  kind. 
By  Tweed  erects  his  aged  head. 

And  sees,  with  self-approving  mind, 
Each  creature  on  his  bounty  fed : 


ON  THE  LATE  CAPTAIN  GROSE 

IV 

While  maniac  Winter  rages  o'er 

The  hills  whence  classic  Yarrow  flows, 

Rousing  the  turbid  torrent's  roar, 
Or  sweeping,  wild,  a  waste  of  snows  : 

V 

So  long,  sweet  Poet  of  the  year ! 

Shall   bloom   that   wreath    thou   well 
won; 
WTiile  Scotia,  with  exulting  tear. 

Proclaims  that  Thomson  was  her  son. 


ON    THE    LATE    CAPTAIN    GROSI 
PEREGRINATIONS    THRO' 
SCOTLAND 

COLLECTING  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THAT  KINGDO: 


Hear,  Land  o'  Cakes,  and  brither  Scots 
Frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnie  Groat's, 
If  there 's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  rede  you  tent  it : 
A  chield  's  amang  you  takin  notes. 


1  <•  ••  1   1     >ii 
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ladudkaad 
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If  in  your  bounds  ye  chmnee  to  light 
Upon  a  fine,  fat,  fodgel  wight, 
O'  stature  short  but  genius  bright. 

That 's  he,  mark  weel 
And  wow  !  he  has  an  unco  sleight 

O'  cauk  and  keel. 


Ill 


owl-; 
dwcUiDC 

roof 


feanome 
save  us 


By  some  auld,  houlet-haonted  biggin. 

Or  kirk  deserted  by  its  riggin. 

It 's  ten  to  ane  ye  '11  find  him  snug  in 

Some  eldritch  part, 
Wi'  deils,  they  say,  Lord  safe 's !  colleaguin 

At  some  black  art 


Each; 
chamber 


Ilk  ghaist  that  haunts  auld  ha'  or  chamer, 

Ye  gipsy-gang  that  deal  in  glamour. 

And  you,  deep-read  in  hell's  black  grammar^ 

Warlocks  and  witches : 
Ye '11  quake  at  his  conjdring  hammer. 

Ye  midnight  bitches ! 


would  have 


It 's  tauld  he  was  a  sodger  bred. 
And  ane  wad  rather  fa'n  than  fled ; 


PEREGRINATIONS  THRO'  SCOTLAND     f9l 

But  now  he 's  quat  the  spurtle-blade 

And  dog-skin  wallet. 

And  taen  the — Antiquarian  trade, 

I  think  they  call  it. 


quitted; 
pot-ftick 
(B  sword) 


▼I 

He  has  a  fouth  o*  auld  nick-nackets : 
Rusty  aim  caps  and  jinglin  jackets 
Wad  haud  the  Lothians  three  in  tackets 

A  towmont  guid ; 
And  parritch-pats  and  auld  saut-backets 

Before  the  Flood. 


ahnmbncft 

BOO 

thoeiMiih 
tw«lTcaionUi 


ponndgv* 
pott; 

•Rlt-boatM 


VII 

Of  Eve's  first  fire  he  has  a  cinder ; 
Auld  Tubalcain's  fire-shool  and  fender ; 
That  which  distinguish^  the  gender 

O'  Balaam's  ass ; 
A  broomstick  o'  the  witch  of  Endor, 

Weel  shod  wi'  brass. 


VIII 


Forbye,  he  '11  shape  you  afF  fu'  gleg 
The  cut  of  Adam's  philibeg ; 
The  knife  that  nicket  Abel's  craig 

He  '11  prove  you  fully, 
It  was  a  faulding  jocteleg. 

Or  lang-kail  gullie. 


Betidet; 
touutly 

kilt 

ilit;  throftt 

Jacques  de 
Ii^e(»a 
clasp  knife) 
[Notes] 


I     TO    MISS    CRUICK8HANK 

IX 

But  wad  je  see  him  in  his  glee— 
For  meikle  glee  and  fun  has  he — 
Then  set  him  down,  and  twa  or  three 

Guid  fellows  wi'  him ; 
And  port,  O  port !  shine  thou  a  wee. 

And  then  ye  'II  see  him ! 

Now,  by  the  Pow'rs  o'  verse  and  prose ! 
Thou  art  a  dainty  chield,  O  Grose ! — 
Whae'er  o'  thee  shall  ill  suppose. 

They  sair  misca'  thee ; 
I  'd  take  the  rascal  by  the  nose. 

Wad  say,  ^  Shame  £s'  thee.' 

TO    MISS    CRUICKSHANK 

A  VERY  YOUNG  LADY 

Written  an  the  Blank  Leaf  of  a  Book,  preienied 
to  her  by  the  Author 

Beauteous  Rosebud,  young  and  gay. 
Blooming  on  thy  early  May, 
Never  may'st  thou,  lovely  flower. 
Chilly  shrink  in  sleety  shower ! 
Never  Boreas'  hoary  path. 
Never  Eurus'  pois'nous  breath. 
Never  baleful  stellar  lights, 
Taint  thee  with  untimely  blights ! 
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Never,  never  reptile  thief 

Riot  on  thy  virgin  leaf ! 

Nor  even  Sol  too  fiercely  view 

Thy  bosom  blushing  still  with  dew  ! 

May'st  thou  long,  sweet  crimson  gem, 
Richly  deck  thy  native  stem ; 
Till  some  ev'ning,  sober,  calm. 
Dropping  dews  and  breathing  balm. 
While  all  around  the  woodland  rings. 
And  ev'rj'  bird  thy  requiem  sings, 
Thou,  amid  the  dirgeful  sound. 
Shed  thy  dying  honours  round, 
And  resign  to  parent  Earth 
The  loveliest  form  she  e'er  gave  birth. 


ONG:    ANNA    THY    CHARMS 

I 

Anna  thy  charms  my  bosom  fire. 
And  waste  my  soul  with  care ; 

But  ah  !  how  bootless  to  admire 
When  fated  to  despair  J 

II 

Yet  in  thy  presence,  lovely  Fair, 
To  hope  may  be  forgiven : 

For  sure  *twero  impious  to  despair 
So  much  in  sight  of  Heaven. 


SAD    THY    TALE 


lEADING  IN  A  NEWSPAPER  THE 
:ATH    of   JOHN   M*LEOD,  ESQ. 

ROTHER  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY,  A  PA&TICULAK 
FRIEND  OF  THE  AUTHOR'^S 


Sad  thy  tale,  thou  idle  page. 

And  rueful  thy  alarms : 
Death  tears  the  brother  of  her  love 

From  Isabella's  arms. 

II 

Sweetly  deckt  with  pearly  dew 
The  morning  rose  may  blow ; 

But  cold  successive  noontide  blasts 
May  lay  its  beauties  low. 

Ill 

Fair  on  Isabella's  mom 
The  sun  propitious  smil'd ; 

But,  long  ere  noon,  succeeding  clouds 
Succeeding  hopes  beguil'd. 

IV 

Fate  oft  tears  the  bosom-chords 
That  Nature  finest  strung : 

So  Isabella's  heart  was  form'd. 
And  so  that  haart  was  wfong. 


iUMBLE  PETITION  OF  BRUAR  WATER    fl»6 


Dread  Omnipotence  alone 

Can  heal  the  wound  he  gave — 

Can  point  the  brimful,  grief-worn  eyes 
To  scenes  beyond  the  grave. 


VI 


Virtue's  blossoms  there  shall  blow, 
And  fear  no  withering  blast ; 

There  Isabella's  spotless  worth 
Shall  happy  be  at  last. 


THE    HUMBLE    PETITION    OF 
BBUAB    WATEB 

TO  THE  NOBLE  DUKE  OF  ATHOLE 


My  lord,  I  know,  your  noble  ear 

Woe  ne'er  assails  in  vain; 
Embolden'd  thus,  I  beg  you  '11  hear 

.  Your  humble  slave  complain. 
How  saucy  Phoebus'  scorching  beams, 

In  flaming  summer-pride. 
Dry-withering,  waste  my  foamy  streams. 

And  drink  my  crystal  tide. 
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rept: 


II 


uuring  The  lightly-jumping,  glowrin  trouts. 

That  thro'  my  waters  play, 
If,  in  their  random^  wanton  spouts. 

They  near  the  margin  stray ; 
If,  hapless  chance  !  they  linger  lang, 

I  'm  scorching  up  so  shallow. 
They  're  left  the  whitening  stanes  araang 

In  gasping  death  to  wallow. 


Ill 


elation  Last  day  I  grat  wi*  spite  and  teen. 

As  Poet  Bums  came  by, 
That,  to  a  Bard,  I  should  be  seen 

Wi'  half  my  channel  dry ; 
A  panegyric  rhyme,  I  ween, 
ffer'd  Ev'n  as  I  was,  he  shor'd  me ; 

But  had  I  in  my  glory  been, 
'ouid  have  He,  kneeling,  wad  ador'd  me. 

IV 

leivy  Here,  foaming  down  the  skelvy  rocks. 

In  twisting  strength  I  rin ; 
There  high  my  boiling  torrent  smokes, 
iH  Wild-roaring  o'er  a  linn  : 

Enjoying  large  each  spring  and  well, 

As  Nature  gave  them  me, 
I  am,  altho'  I  say 't  mysel, 
»"»«  Worth  gaun  a  mile  to  see. 
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Would,  then,  my  noble  master  please 

To  grant  my  highest  wishes, 
He  '11  shade  my  banks  wi'  tow'ring  trees 

And  bonie  spreading  bushes. 
Delighted  doubly  then,  my  lord, 

You  '11  wander  on  my  banks. 
And  listen  monie  a  grateful  bird 

Return  you  tuneful  thanks. 


VI 


The  sober  laverock,  warbling  wild. 

Shall  to  the  skies  aspire ; 
The  gowdspink.  Music's  gayest  child. 

Shall  sweetly  join  the  choir ; 
The  blackbird  strong,  the  lintwhite  clear, 

The  mavis  mild  and  mellow, 
The  robin,  pensive  Autumn  cheer 

In  all  her  locks  of  yellow. 


lark 


goldfindi 


Unnet 


VII 


This,  too,  a  covert  shall  ensure 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm ; 
And  coward  maukin  sleep  secure. 

Low  in  her  grassy  AX>rm  : 
Here  shall  the  shepherd  make  his  seat 

To  weave  his  crown  of  flow'rs ; 
Or  find  a  sheltering,  safe  retreat 

From  prone-descending  show'ra. 


hare 
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vui 

And  here,  by  sweet,  endeuiiig  steAlth, 

Shall  meet  the  loving  pair. 
Despising  worids  with  all  their  wealthy 

As  empty  idle  etre : 
The  flow'rs  shall  vie,  in  all  their  charms, 

The  hour  of  heav'n  to  grace ; 
And  bilks  extend  their  fingiant  arms 

To  screen  the  dear  embrace. 

IX 

Here  haply  too,  at  venial  dawn. 

Some  musing  Bard  may  stray. 
And  eye  the  smoking,  dewy  lawn 

And  misty  mountain  grey ; 
Or,  by  the  reaper's  nightly  beam. 

Mild-chequering  thro'  the  trees, 
Rave  to  my  darkly  Hanhing  stream. 

Hoarse-swelling  on  the  breeze. 


Let  lofty  firs  and  ashes  cool 

My  lowly  banks  o'erspread. 
And  view,  deep-bending  in  the  pool. 

Their  shadows'  wat'ry  bed : 
Let  fragrant  birks,  in  woodbines  drest, 

My  craggy  diffii  adorn. 
And,  for  the  little  songster's  nest. 

The  close  embow'ring  thorn  I 


>N  SCARING  SOME  WAT£E-POWL    im 

XI 

So  may,  old  Scotia's  darling  hope. 

Your  little  angel  band 
Spring,  like  their  fathers,  up  to  prop 

Their  honoured  native  land ! 
So  may,  thro'  Albion's  farthest  ken. 

To  social-flowing  glasses. 
The  grace  be :  '  Athole's  honest  men 

And  Athole's  bonie  lasses ! ' 


)N    SCARING    SOME    WATER-FOWL 

IN    LOCH   TURIT 

A    WILD    SCENE    AMONG    THE    HILLS    OF 

OUGHTERTYBE 

Why,  ye  tenants  of  the  lake, 
For  me  your  wat'ry  haunt  forsake  ? 
Tell  me,  fellow  creatures,  why 
At  my  presence  thus  you  fly  ? 
Why  disturb  your  social  joys, 
Parent,  filial,  kindred  ties  ? — 
Common  ^end  to  you  and  me, 
Nature's  gifts  to  all  are  free : 
Peaceful  keep  your  dimpling  wave. 
Busy  feed,  or  wanton  lave ; 
Or,  beneath  the  sheltering  rock. 
Bide  the  siufging  biUcMr's  shock. 


IN  SCARING  SOMB  WATBR-POWL 

Conscious^  blmhing  for  our  nee. 
Soon,  too  foon,  your  fears  I  trace. 
Man,  your  proud,  usurping  foe. 
Would  be  lord  of  all  below : 
Plumes  himself  in  freedom's  pride. 
Tyrant  stem  to  all  beside. 

The  eagle,  Ifrom  the  clifiy  brow 
Mai  king  you  his  prey  below, 
In  his  breast  no  pity  dwells. 
Strong  necessity  compels : 
But  Man,  to  whom  alone  is  giv'n 
A  ray  direct  from  pit3ring  Hea^'n, 
Glories  in  his  heart  humane— 
And  creatures  for  his  pleasure  slain ! 

In  theje  savage,  liquid  plains. 
Only  known  to  wand'ring  swains. 
Where  the  mossy  riv'let  strays 
Far  from  human  haunts  and  ways. 
All  on  Nature  you  depend. 
And  life's  poor  season  peaceful  spend. 

Or,  if  Man's  superior  might 
Dare  invade  your  native  right. 
On  the  lofty  ether  borne, 
Man  with  all  his  powers  you  scorn ; 
Swiftly  seek,  on  clanging  wings. 
Other  lakes,  and  other  springs ; 
And  the  foe  you  cannot  brave, 
Scorn  at  least  to  be  his  slave. 
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VERSES  WRITTEN  WITH  A  PENCIL 

OVER  THE  CHIMNEY-PIECE,  IN  THE  PARLOUK  OF 
THE  INN  AT  KENMORE,  TAYMOUTH 

Admiring  Nature  in  her  wildest  grace. 

These  northern  scenes  with  weary  feet  I  trace ; 

O'er  many  a  winding  dale  and  painful  steep, 

Th'  abodes  of  covey' d  grouse  and  timid  sheep, 

My  savage  journey,  curious,  I  pursue. 

Till  fam'd  Breadalbane  opens  to  my  view. 

The  meeting  cliffs  each  deep-sunk  glen  divides : 

The  woods,  wild-scatter'd,  clothe  their  ample  sides ; 

Th'  outstretching  lake,  imbosomed  'mong  the  hills. 

The  eye  with  wonder  and  amazement  fills : 

The  Tay  meand'ring  sweet  in  infant  pride. 

The  palace  rising  on  his  verdant  side. 

The  lawns  wood-fring'd  in  Nature's  native  taste. 

The  hillocks  dropt  in  Nature's  careless  haste, 

The  arches  striding  o'er  the  new-bom  stream, 

The  village  glittering  in  the  noontide  beam — 


Poetic  ardors  in  my  bosom  swell. 

Lone  wand' ring  by  the  hermit's  mossy  cell ; 

The  sweeping  theatre  of  hanging  woods, 

Th'  incessant  roar  of  headlong  tumbling  floods — 


aot    LINES   ON    THE    FALL   OT  FYERS 

Here  Poesy  might  wake  her  heav'n-taught  lyre, 
And  look  through  Nature  with  creative  fire ; 
Here,  to  the  wrongB  of  Fate  half  reconciFd, 
Misfortune's  lighten'd  steps  might  wander  wild ; 
And  Disappointment,  in  these  lonely  bounds. 
Find  balm  to  soothe  her  bitter  rankling  wounds ; 
Here  heart-struck  Grief  might  heav'nwavd  stretch 

her  scan. 
And  injur'd  Worth  forget  and  pardon  man. 


LINES  ON  THE  FALL  OF  FYERS 
NEAR  LOCH   NESS 

WRUTKN  WITH  ▲  FKNCIL  ON  THK  SPOT 

Among  the  heathy  hills  and  ragged  woods 

The  roaring  Fyers  pours  his  mossy  floods ; 

Till  full  he  dashes  on  the  rocky  mounds. 

Where,  thro'  a  shapeless  breach^  his  stream  resounds. 

As  high  in  air  the  bursting  torrents  flow, 

As  deep  recoiling  surges  foam  below. 

Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  sheet  descends, 

And  viewless  Echo's  ear,  astonish' d,  rends. 

Dim-seen  through  rising  mists  and  ceaseless  show'rs, 

The  hoary  cavern,  wide-«urrounding,  lours : 

Still  thro'  the  gap  the  struggling  river  toils^ 

And  still,  below,  the  horrid  caldron  boils— 


SWEET    FLOW'RET 


ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  A  POSTHUMOUS 

CHUJD 

BORN  IN  PECUIJAR  CTSCUMSTANCES  OF 
FAMILY  DISTRESS 


Sweet  flow'ret,  pledge  o'  meikle  love. 
And  ward  o'  monie  a  prayer. 

What  heart  o'  stane  wad  thou  na  move, 
Sae  helpless,  sweet,  and  fair  ! 


II 


November  hirples  o'er  the  lea, 
Chill,  on  thy  lovely  form ; 

And  gane,  alas !  the  sheltering  tree, 
Should  shield  thee  frae  the  storm 


moch 


hobbles 


III 


May  He  who  gives  the  rain  to  pour, 
And  wings  the  blast  to  blaw. 

Protect  thee  frae  the  driving  show*?, 
The  bitter  frost  and  snaw  ! 


IV 


May  He,  the  friend  of  Woe  and  Want, 
Who  heals  life's  various  stounds. 

Protect  and  guard  the  mother  plant, 
And  heal  her  cruel  wounds  ! 


ibockt 
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But  late  she  floorish'd,  rooted  £uty 
Fair  on  the  summer  mom. 

Now  feebly  bends  she  in  the  blatt, 
Unshelter'd  and  forlorn. 


VI 


Blest  be  thy  bloom^  thou  lovely  gem, 
Unscath'd  by  ruffian  hand  ! 

And  from  thee  many  a  parent  stem 
Arise  to  deck  our  land  ! 


THE    WHISTLE 
A  BaUad 


I  SING  of  a  Whistle,  a  Whistle  of  worth, 
I  sing  of  a  Whistle,  the  pride  of  the  North, 
Was  brought  to  the  court  of  our  good  Scottish  King, 
And  long  with  this  Whistle  all  Scotland  shall  ring. 


II 


Old  Loda,  still  rueing  the  arm  of  Fingal, 
The  God  of  the  Bottle  sends  down  from  his  hall : 
'  This  Whistle 's  your  challenge,  to  Scotland  get  o'er. 
And  drink  thera  to  Hell,  Sir!  or  ne*er  sec  me  more!* 
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III 

Old  poets  have  sung,  and  old  chroniclea  tell. 
What  champions  yentiir'd^  what  champions  fell : 
The  son  of  great  Loda  was  conqueror  stilly 
And  blew  on  the  Whistle  their  requiem  shrilL 

IV 

Till  Robert,  the  lord  of  the  Cairn  and  the  Scaur, 
Unmatch'd  at  the  bottle,  unconquer'd  in  war. 
He  draak  his  poor  god-ship  as  deep  as  the  sea ; 
No  tide  of  the  Baltic  e'er  drunker  than  he. 


Thus  Robert,  victorious,  the  trophy  has  gain'd ; 
Which  now  in  his  house  has  for  ages  remain'd  ; 
Till  three  noble  chieftains,  and  all  of  his  blood. 
The  jovial  contest  again  have  renewed. 

VI 

Three  joyous  good  fellows,  with  heart)  clear  of  flaw; 
Craigdarroch,  so  famous  for  wit^  worth,  and  law ; 
And  trusty  Glenriddel,  so  skilled  in  old  coins ; 
And  gallant  Sir  Robert,  deep-read  in  old  wines. 

VII 

Craigdarroch  began,  with  a  tongue  smooth  as  oil. 
Desiring  Glenriddel  to  yield  up  the  spoil ; 
Or  else  he  would  muster  the  heads  of  the  clan. 
And  once  more,  in  claret,  try  which  was  the  man. 

VOL.  I.  u 


aol  THE    WRISTLK 


vni 


'  By  the  gods  of  tlie  andents  i '  Gknoriddel  fcpllef, 
'  Befine  I  tmrender  lo  glorious  a  prise, 
I  '11  conjure  the  ghoit  of  the  great  Rorie  More, 
And  bumper  hit  horn  with  him  twenty  timet  o'er.' 


IX 

Sir  Robert,  a  soldier,  no  speech  would  pretend. 
But  he  ne'er  tam'd  his  back  on  his  foe,  or 

friend ; 
Said : — '  Toss  down  the  Whistle,  the  prize  of  the 

field; 
And,  knee-deep  in  claret,  he  'd  die  ere  he  'd  yield. 


To  the  board  of  Glenriddel  our  heroes  repair. 

So  noted  for  drowning  of  sorrow  and  care ; 

But  for  wine  and  for  welcome  not  more  known  to 

fame 
Than  the  sense,  wit,  and  taste,  of  a  sweet  lofdy 

dame. 


XI 


A  Bard  was  selected  to  witness  the  fray. 
And  tell  future  ages  the  feats  of  the  day ; 
A  Baid  who  detested  all  sadnesi  and  spleen^ 
And  wish'd  that  Parnassus  a  Wneyard  had  been. 
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XII 

The  dinner  being  over,  the  claret  they  pLj, 

And  ev'rj  new  cork  is  a  new  spring  of  joy ; 

In  the  bands  of  old  friendship  and  kindred  so  set. 

And  the  bands  grew  the  tighter  the  nuHre  they  vrtm 

wet. 

XIII 

Gay  Pleasure  ran  riot  as  bumpers  ran  o'er ; 
Bright  Phoebus  ne'er  witness' d  so  joyous  a  core,         coap«ny 
And  vow'd  that  to  leave  them  he  was  quite  forlorn^ 
Till  Cynthia  hinted  he'd  see  them  next  mom« 

XIV 

Six  bottles  a-piece  had  well  wore  out  the  night, 
When  gallant  Sir  Robert,  to  finish  the  fight, 
Tum'd  o'er  in  one  bumper  a  bottle  of  red, 
And  swore  'twas  the  way  that  their  ancestor  did. 

XV 

Then  worthy  Glenriddel,  so  cautious  and  sage. 
No  longer  the  warfare  ungodly  would  wage : 
A  high  Ruling  Elder  to  wallow  in  wine ! 
He  left  the  foul  business  to  folks  less  divine. 


XVI 


The  gallant  Sir  Robert  fought  hard  to  the  end ; 
But  who  can  with  Fate  and  quart  bumpers  contend  ? 
Though  Fate  said,  a  hero  should  perish  in  light ; 
So  uprose  bright  Phcebus — and  down  fell  the  knight. 
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XVII 


Next  uprose  our  Bard,  like  a  prophet  in  drink :— 
'  Craigdarroch,  thou  'It  soar  when  creation  shall  sink! 
But  if  thou  would  flourish  immortal  in  rhyme, 
Come— one  bottle  more — and  have  at  the  sublime ! 


XVIII 


'Thy  line,  that  have  struggled  for  freedom  with 

Bruce, 
Shall  heroes  and  patriots  ever  produce  : 
So  thine  be  the  laurel,  and  mine  be  the  bay ; 
The  field  thou  hast  won,  by  yon  bright  God  of  Day!' 


NOTES 
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For  Bome  time  before  1786  Bumi  had  cheriBhed  a  danit 
for  'guid  black  prent' ;  and  its  fulfilment  was  hastened 
in  the  end  l^  the  thought  of  his  removal  to  Jmnaaitm, 
'  Before  leaving  my  native  oountry,'  he  9ayH,  ^  I  resolved 
to  publish  my  poems.'  Sent  to  press  on  the  Srd  AfiKll^ 
his  Prospectus  ran  thus : — 

April  14th  1788. 

PBOPOSALS  FOB  PUBLI8HINO  BY  SUBSCBIPTION 

SCOTTISH    POEMS   BY  ROBERT   BURNS 

The  work  to  be  elegantly  printed  in  one  volume 
oetavo.  Price  stitched  Three  Shillings.  As  the  author  hat 
not  the  most  distant  mercenary  view  in  publishing^  at 
soon  as  so  many  subscribers  appear  as  will  defray  tha 
necessary  expense,  the  work  will  be  sent  to  the  press* 

*8et  out  the  bmnt  tide  of  your  shin, 
For  pride  in  poets  is  nae  sin ; 
Glory  'a  the  price  for  which  they  rin, 

And  Fame  *■  their  joe ; 
And  wh*  blawB  best  hit  horn  shall  win — 

And  wherefore  no  7  * 

AllajtBuceit. 

We  underHmhecribers  engage  to  take  the  Bbove* 
mentioned  work  on  the  conditions  specified. 

When  three  hundred  subscriptions  were  received,  tlM 
book  was  sent  to  press,  and  an  edition  of  six  hnndved 
eopiee  was  printed  off.    It  appeared  on  the  dlst  July  wfttli 

8U 
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the  title :  '  PoerM  ehi^y  in  the  Scottish  Diaieet  by  Robert 
Burnt.  Kilmarnock:  Printed  by  John  Wilson,  1786'; 
and  with  this  device  on  the  title-page  : — 

*  The  simple  Bard,  onbroke  by  roles  of  Art, 
He  pours  the  wild  effusions  of  the  heart ; 
And  if  inspired,  'tis  Nature's  pow'rs  inspire. 
Hers  all  the  melting  thrill,  and  hen  the  kindling  fire.' 

AjrOVTMOCB. 

It  WM  a  handsome  octaro,  the  pnper  9  inches  by  5|^ 
printed  in  large  and  exceptionally  good  type,  on  Mt 
paper  with  ample  margins,  and — except  for  a  few  copiM 
in  paper  covers — bound  according  to  the  prerailing 
fiwhion  in  blue  boards,  with  a  white  back  and  a  decent 
label.  On  30th  July,  the  eve  of  publicatkm,  Bvmi 
wrote  thus  to  Richmond  :  '  My  hour  is  now  come,'  and 
'you  and  I  shall  never  meet  in  Britain  more.'  By  the 
end  of  August  nearly  the  whole  impression  was  subacribed, 
and  Bums,  'after  deducting  all  expenses,'  podseted, 
according  to  his  own  statement, '  nearly  twenty  pounds' : 
a  much  smaller  sum  than  is  shown  in  the  account  between 
him  and  Wilson.  'The  money,'  he  says,  'came  in 
seasonably,  as  I  was  about  to  indent  myself  for  want  of 
money  to  pay  my  freight.  As  soon  as  I  was  master 
of  nine  guineas,  the  price  of  wafUng  me  to  the  torrid 
zone,  I  bespoke  a  passage  in  the  very  first  ship  that 
was  to  sail — 

*  For  hungry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind.* 

Divers  circumstances  combined  to  delay  his  departure, 
and  although  on  the  14th  August  he  booked  to  sail  on 
the  Ist  September,  September  passed  and  he  was  still 
in  Scotland.  On  the  9th  October,  after  settling  aoooants 
with  Wilson,  he  oiBPered  him  a  second  edition:  'on 
the  hazard  of  being  paid  out  of  the  first  and  readiest' 
Wilson  declined,  and  the  diiappointment  more  strongly 
confirmed  his  determination  to  leave  the  country.  He 
would  inevitably  have  done  so,  if  he  had  not  chanced  to 
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see  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lawrie 
of  Newmilns^  expressing  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
second  edition^  and  affirming  that  the  book  might 
'  obtain  a  more  universal  circulation  than  anything  of  the 
kind '  within  the  writer's  memory.  At  this  time  he  had 
taken  '  the  last  farewell '  of  his  friends ;  his  '  chest  was 
on  the  road  to  Greenock';  he  had  devised  a  song,  The 
Gloomy  Night  is  Gathering  Fast,  as  the  Mast  elBPort'  of 
his  '  Muse  in  Caledonia.'  But  the  letter  upset  all  his 
schemes,  and  determined  him  to  get  his  verse  reissued 
by  an  Edinburgh  publisher ;  so  he '  posted '  to  the  capital, 
'without  a  single  acquaintance  in  town/  or  ^a  single 
letter  of  recommendation  '  in  his  pocket  Through  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn  he  was  introduced  to  Creech:  with 
the  result  that  a  new  Edition  (the  First  Edinburgh)  was 
ready  for  delivery  on  the  18th  April. 

Three  thousand  copies  were  printed,  for  over  fifteen 
hundred  subscribers :  the  book  being  entitled  ^  Poems 
chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect.  By  Robert  Bums.  Edin- 
burgh. Printed  for  the  Author  and  Sold  by  William 
Creech.  1787.'  Many  important  pieces — some  written 
while  the  volume  was  going  through  the  press — were 
added ;  but  not  even  in  the  Dedication  to  the  Caledonian 
Hunt  was  there  so  much  as  a  hint  that  this  was  a 
Second  Edition.  Moreover,  two  separate— or  in  great 
part  separate — impressions  were  issued  simultaneously, 
under  the  same  title.  They  are  known,  respectively,  as  the 
'  Skinking '  and  the  '  Stinking '  Editions,  from  the  ortho- 
graphy of  a  certain  word  in  the  verses  To  a  Haggis,  and 
they  differ  in  many  points  of  spelling  and  punctuation. 
Some  hold  the  '  Stinking '  impression  to  be  the  earlier : 
that  errors  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  printing,  or 
that  there  was  an  insufficiency  of  t3rpe,  so  that  a  great 
part  was  reset;  and  a  few  are  of  opinion  that  the 
'Stinking'  Edition  was  a  surreptitious  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Barclay  Murdoch,  who  supplies  a  tabu- 
lation— almost   exhaustive — of  the    variations  in   the 
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two  editions,  in  The  Burm  Cknmiele  fat  1806,  ka 
come  to  the  coneluiion  tbat  a  tecond  imprfiiioii '  beeuM 
neeevaiy '  to  supply  the '  great  ezoe« '  in  the  denani 
orer  the  'original  estimate.'  This  condnsion  we  can 
substantiate  on  the  authority  of  Bams  hhneelf  'I 
hare/  he  writes  in  an  unpublished  letter  to  Mi& 
Dunlop— 22nd  March  1787, — among  the  Loehrjan  nn, 
*  both  a  second  and  a  third  edition  goin||^  on,  as  ths 
second  began  with  too  smaU  a  number  of  copies.  Ihs 
whole  I  have  printed  is  three  thousand.'  In  riew  ef 
this  statement^  and  sinci^^  too,  the  ^Skinldng'  Edition 
corresponds  the  more  closely  to  that  of  1786,  we  mnst 
conclude  that  the '  Stinking '  was  the  last  printed  There 
is  evidence  that  the  sheets  had  undergone  deliberate 
alteration — ^probably  by  Bums ;  but  another  set  of  varia- 
tions is  clearly  traceable  to  the  printer,  and  waa  doe  eith« 
to  hurry  or  to  incompetence,  so  that,  notwithstanding 
several  important  amendments  and  corrections,  thia  im- 
pression is  on  th3  whole  the  lesa  correct.  The  aheete 
were  used  for  a  supplementary  issue,  printed — with  eons 
additional  errors — in  London,  and  published  under  ths 
title :— '  Poena  ehi^  in  th$  Soottith  DialeeL  By  Robert 
Bums.  The  Third  Edition.  London:  Printed  for  A. 
Strahan :  T.  Cadell  in  the  Strand :  and  W.  Creech, 
Edinburgh.     1787.' 

In  Chambers's  bibliography  mention  is  made  of  an 
edition  published  by  Creech  at  Edinbui^h  in  [July]  1790; 
and  Scott  Douglas  states — perhaps  on  the  sole  authority 
of  Chambers — that  Creech  issued  »  reprint  of  the  one* 
volume  Edinburgh  Edition  in  July  1790.  This  theory 
is  held  to  be  substantiated  by  Bums  in  a  letter  to  Petsr 
Hill  in  1791 :—'  By  the  way  I  have  taken  a  damned 
vengeance  of  Creech.  He  wrote  me  a  fine  letter  telling 
me  that  he  was  going  to  put  out  »  new  edition^  and  as 
he  had  a  brother's  care  of  my  fiune,  he  wished  to  add 
every  new  thing  I  had  written  since,  and  I  should  be 
amply  rewarded  with — a  copy  or  two  to  preeant  te  nf 
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fiiettda.  He  bas  Bent  me  a  copy  of  the  last  edition  to 
oorrect ;  but  I  hare,  as  yet,  taken  no  notice  of  it,  and  I 
hear  he  has  published  without  me.'  But  there  ia  ne 
eridence  that  any  copy  with  the  imprint  'Edinburgii 
1790 '  survives :  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that^ 
if  Creech  did  issue  a  reprint  in  July  1190,  he  issued  it 
with  the  old  date '1787.' 

In  the  April  of  1792  Creech  proposed  another  iasnsj^ 
and  Buma  replied  with  an  offer  of  fifty  new  psges^  and 
the  retrenchment  and  correction  of  some  old  pieeea 
Reminding  his  publisher  that  these  fifty  pages  were  aa 
much  his  own  'as  the  thumb-skull  1  have  just  now  drawn 
on  my  finger,  which  I  unfortunately  gashed  in  mending 
my  pen/  he  practically  agreed  to  Creech's  former  terma: 
eraring  as  his  sole  recompence  a  few  books  which  he  very 
much  wanted,  '  with  aa  many  copies  of  this  new  edition  of 
my  own  woiks  as  friendship  or  gratitude  shall  prompt  me 
to  present.'  Creech  was  not  the  man  to  boggle  at  a 
bargain  of  the  kind,  and  the  new  edition,  printed  from  a 
eorrected  copy  of  the '  Skinking '  impression,  appeared  in 
the  February  of  1793,  under  the  title  :— '  BmM  chiefly  In 
the  ScottUh  Dialect  By  Robert  Bums  in  two  volumes. 
The  Second  Edition  Considerably  Enlarged.  Edinburgh  : 
Printed  for  T.  Cadell,  London,  and  William  Creeeh, 
Edinburgh.  1793.'  The  volumes,  with  nearly  the  same 
page  and  the  same  type,  but  with  many  changes  in 
spelling,  and  some  new  readings  of  lines  and  stansas, 
were  reprinted  early  in  1794,  with — excepting  for  the 
anbstitution  of '  a  New  Edition '  for  '  the  Second  Edition ' 
— an  exactly  similar  title. 

No  other  Scots  reprint  appeared  in  Bums's  lifetime, 
though  in  Ireland  and  America  there  were  severaL  Thus, 
the  sole  editions  issued  under  his  superintendence  were 
the  Kilmarnock,  1786 ;  the  First  Edinburgh,  of  whidi 
there  are  practically  two  editions — the  '  Skinking,'  1787 
(1),  and  the  '  Stinking,'  1787  (2) ;  the  Second  Edinbur^^ 
described  as  'The    Second   Edition  ConsideniUy 
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barged/  1703 ;  and  the  Third  Edinhaigh— de§cribed  m 
'A  New  Edition  Considerably  Enlarged/  1794.  Addi- 
tional  poems  were  included  in  the  Editions  of  17B7 
and  17dd,  but  not  in  that  of  1794.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  the  1786  Edition  is  the  an,  et,  and  *t  end- 
ings. 'The  participle  preeent/  says  Bnms^  'instead 
of  ing  ends,  in  the  Scotch  Dialect,  in  an  or  tn ;  in  on 
particularly  when  the  verb  is  composed  of  the  participle 
present  and  any  of  the  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  to  be.  The 
past  tense  and  participle  past  are  usually  made  by 
shortening  the  ed  into  '/.'  Probably  on  Creech's  advice, 
he  abolished  the  older  endings  in  his  Edition  of  1787, 
substituting  in  or  ing  for  an  and  it  for  et ;  and  from  that 
time  forth  he  practically  ceased  to  use  them.  It  would 
therefore  be  pedantic  to  restore  them,  even  in  the  case 
of  pieces  published  in  1786,  nor  have  we  cared  to  record 
such  variations  in  our  Notes.  In  both  the  issues  of  1787 
typog^phical  errors  were  corrected,  and  some  new  read- 
ings introduce  i  ;  further  emendations  and  improvements 
were  elBPected  iu  the  Edition  of  1793 ;  and  its  text  would 
have  been  much  superior  to  either  1787  (1)  or  1787  (2), 
but  for  a  batch  of  new  errata  done  by  the  printer. 

True,  in  a  letter  to  Cunningham,  10th  September  1792, 
Bums  refers  to  his  absorption  in  '  the  press- work  of  two 
different  publications,'  and  it  has  been  concluded  that 
he  was  busy  with  proofs  of  his  new  Edition,  as  well  as 
proofs  of  songs  for  Johnson's  Museum,  He  was  only 
beginning  his  correspondence  with  Thomson ;  but  from 
internal  evidence  it  is  almost  certain  that,  although  he 
sent  a  corrected  copy  of  the  1787  (1)  to  his  printer,  the 
only  sheets  which  he  revised — if  he  revised  even  these — 
were  filled  with  pioces  published  for  the  first  time. 
Apparently  he  looked  to  Tytler  to  see  his  book  through 
the  press ;  and  Tytler  foiled  him.  A  large  number  of  typo- 
graphical errors  was  corrected  in  the  1794  Edition  ;  but, 
on  the  advice  of  Tytler  and  others,  certain  new  readings 
were  introduced,  scarce  any  of  which  can  be  regarded  as 
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improrements,  while  diven  changes  in  spelling  were 
made^  the  most  of  them  tending  still  farther  to  weaken, 
or  to  hastardise,  the  old  Scots  tongue. 

As  each  Edition  has  peculiar  merits  and  defisctB,  it 
has  been  the  Editors'  aim  to  redact  the  best  text  possible 
from  among  the  five,  by  means  of  an  exhaustire  collation 
— ^the  first  ever  systematically  done.  Typographical  eirorB 
common  to  all  are  corrected,  and  an  endeavour  has  been 
made,  in  so  fitur  as  seemed  expedient,  to  harmonise  the 
spelling.  To  indicate  every  minute  variation  b  impos- 
sible ;  but  it  has  been  deemed  advisable— out  of  respect 
both  to  the  reader  and  to  Bums — to  set  down  all  the 
more  important.  The  reading  adopted  occurs,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  in  that  Edition,  or  those  Editions,  not 
mentioned  in  the  Note. 

In  the  case  of  the  present  volume  collation  with  mss. 
is  not  of  primary  importance,  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  other 
three.  All  the  same,  it  supplies  a  number  of  interesting 
and  useful  data  on  the  poet's  mastery  of  his  art ;  while  it 
has  shown  that  there  are  instances  in  which  the  written 
iz  preferable  before  the  printed  reading.  In  our  Notes 
the  MSS.  are  classed,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  according  to 
chronology,  as  ms.  (A),  ms.  (B),  etc.  The  more  important, 
as  regards  the  present  volume,  are  the  First  Common 
Place  Book,  printed  in  1872,  and,  more  correctly,  in 
Scott  Douglas's  edition ;  a  Supplement  thereto — embracing 
some  fifteen  of  the  more  important  pieces  (1786),  pur- 
chased in  1888  by  the  Committee  of  the  Kilmarnock 
Monument,  and  edited,  with  other  mss.  in  the  Monu- 
ment, by  Mr.  David  Sneddon ;  the  printer's  copy  of  several 
poems  in  the  1786  Edition,  in  possession  of  the  Irvine 
Bums  Club,  to  which  body  we  are  further  indebted  for 
the  photographic  reproduction  of  The  Addreea  to  theDeii; 
the  verses  included  in  Bums's  Pritxtte  Journal,  begun 
in  Edinburgh  0th  April  1787,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Macmillan,  who,  notwithstanding  that 
its  contents  were  published,  substantially,  in  Maemillan'e 
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Mmfaginsy  mis.  39  mmI  40,  kindlf  placed  the  nHglMl 
w.  St  mur  ditpcml ;  the  benitilbl  Afton  Lodg»  lo.,  new 
tt  Alloway  Cottage,  for  permknoo  to  intpeot  wyck  «e 
Inve  to  Mlmowledge  our  obligstioos  to  the  Burnt  Menn- 

■leiit  Committee;  the  Glenriddel  m.,  In  liie  Iif«^ 
pool  Athenvum,  of  which  »  cotalogae,  giving  eoaie 
of  the  more  important  readings^  was  published  by  H.  A. 
Bright  in  1874,  but  which,  through  the  kiodnesa  of  tlM 
Library  Committee,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  thoroughly ;  diTers  ms.  in  the  Laing  C<Aee- 
tlon,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  divers  msbl  in 
the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery;  a  beautiful 
manuscript  book  of  poems,  in  the  possession  of  a  goitle- 
man,  whose  kindness  we  aclmowledge,  but  whose  name 
v/e  are  not  at  liberty  to  disclose;  and  many  pieces 
sent  by  Bums  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  not  seen  by  any 
editors  before  ourselves,  for  permission  to  make  use  of 
which  we  have  to  record  our  very  special  obligations  to 
Col.  Wallace,  the  owner,  and  to  Uieir  present  custodiao, 
Mr.  John  Wallace  of  Lochryan.  Many  other  hss.,  in 
libraries  or  other  public  institutions,  or  in  the  hands 
of  private  owners  in  this  country  or  America,  have  also 
been  utilised.  They  are  referred  to  specifiodly  in  the 
Notes. 

THE  TWA  DOGS 

AoooBDiNo  to  Gilbert  Bums,  this  'Tale'  was  'emapoeed 
after  the  resolution  of  publishing  was  neariy  taken. ' 
During  the  night  before  the  death  of  William  Bomms, 
Robert's  ftvourite  dog,  Luath,  was  killed  by  some  perioa 
unknown.  He  thought  at  fint  4}f  certain  '  SJatumt  U 
the  Memory  of  a  Quadruped  Friend ' — a  trua  Eighteenth- 
Century  inspiration — 'but  this  plan  was  given  up  1m 
the  TaU  as  it  now  stands.'  'I  have,'  he  says,  in  a 
letter  to  John  Richmond,  17th  February  1786,  'like- 
wise completed' — [since  he  saw  Richmond  in  Novem- 
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bar] — 'my  potm  on  the  l>ofi,  tet  ksve  not  riionni    TRl 
it  to  the  worid. '    It  was  LtnKh's  sneceaMNr-^nlieritiag  Iiit    tva 
name  or  not — whoee  appearanee  at  the  '  penny  dance'  at   Doei 
M anchline  led  Bums  to  remark,  in  Jean  Armour's  hett^ 
ingj  that  'he  washed  he  could  get  any  of  the  lasses  to 
like  him  as  T'dl  as  his  dog  did/ 

As  a  vehicle  for  narrative  the  octosyllabic  couplet  had 
become  clasmcal  in  Scotland  through  Barbour's  JBruee 
(c.  1375).  It  is  exampled  in  Dunbar  (1460  P-1520  ?) ;  and 
It  was  a  favourite  with  Sir  David  Lindsay  (1490-1566), 
who  used  it  in  several  ComplaynUy  in  KUteis  Ca^fesHow^ 
in  Squyer  Meldrum,  and  in  the  main  body  of  that  in- 
terminable thing,  Ane  Dialog  betiMP  Ejeperience  and 
Ane  Courteour.  Other  capital  e:camples  are  the  Legend 
or  DUcoures  of  the  Tulchene  Bischope  of  Sdnctandrois, 
by  Robert  Semple  (1530  P-1595) ;  and  Ane  Dialog  or 
Mutuatt  talking  hetuiw  a  Clerk  and  ane  Courteour  con- 
ceming  foure  Parieche  Kirke  till  ane  Minister,  1670,  by 
John  Davidson  (1549P-1603).  Ramsay  (1686-1768)  in 
his  Fables  and  Talee  wrote  it  with  ease  and  spirit,  and  so 
did  Fei^gusson  (1750-1774),  on  whose  Flaneetanee  and 
Causey  Bums's  Tale  is  closely  modelled. 

The  MS.  of  The  Ttca  Dogs — ms.  (A) — forming  one  of 
fifteen  pieces  in  the  book  purchased  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Monument  Museum  of  Kilmarnock  in  1888, 
differs  in  but  few  particulars  from  the  printer's  copy — 
MS.  (B) — in  possession  of  the  Irvine  Bums  Club,  lliese 
differences,  however,  as  well  as  the  place  of  the  piece  in 
tiie  middle  of  the  book,  more  than  suffice,  especially  if 
Bums's  own  statement  to  Richmond  be  considered,  to 
dispose  of  a  tradition — accepted  by  several  editors  of 
repute — that  Bums,  after  showing  an  unfinished  copy  to 
Wilson,  completed  the  thing  on  his  way  hcnne  to  Moss- 
giel,  and  took  it  back  next  day,  that  it  might  come 
first  in  the  Kilmarnock  volume.  In  ms.  (A)  the  ^  et '  and 
'  *i'  endings  are  more  frequent  than  in  ms.  (B),  but  the 
'  an '  endings  are  less  so. 
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Line  2.  '  That  betn  the  name  0'  anld  King  Coi!,'  m. 
(B),  1786,  1787  (I),  1793,  And  1794:— The  *aiild  KiagCoO,' 
from  whom  Kyle,  the  middle  district  of  Aynhire,  is  sappond 
to  derive  its  name,  is  pure  myth,  though  the  castle  is  cf 
unknown  antiquity.  The  district  itself  is  divided  faj  the 
river  Ayr  into  King's  Kyle  and  Stewart  Kyle.  25.  'Whi 
for  his  friend  and  comrade  had  him,'  1787  (2)  and  1793. 
27.  '  After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang ' : — '  CuchuUin's  dog  in 
Ossian's  Fingal '  ( R.  B. ).  ap.  <  He  was  a  gash  an'ySn/^^tyke,' 
1793  and  1794.  40.  'Whyles  mice  oif*  modeworks  tbej 
howket,'  MS.  (A),  ^and  modt-wurks^^  MS.  (B)  and  1786; 
' and*  1787  (i)»  1787  (3),  and  1793.  In  the  1794  Edition hnei 
43-44  read  thus  : — 

*  Until  wi*  dajfin  rveary  grown 
Upon  a  kncwe  they  sat  them  dawn,* 

43.  '  Till  tired  at  last  an*  douctr  grown,*  tentative  alteimtioD. 

44.  '  They  set  them  down  upon  their  arse,'  MS.  (A),  MS.  (B), 
and  1786.  45.  *  And  there  began  a  lang  digression,*  1793  ^'^ 
I794«  S>-  'Hiscoals,his/(aMan'a'his8tents,'MS.(A);'ibnM,' 
MS.  (B)  and  1786.  (^  *  With  sauce,  ragouts,  and  such  like 
trashtrie,'  1793  ;  *  and,*  1794.  65.  *  Our  whipper-in,  wee,  bhstit 
wonner  * : — Hugh  Andrew,  whipper-in  to  Colonel  Mootgomeiy 
of  Coilsfield.  71.  *  Trowth  Cesar  whiles  their  fash* d  eneogh,' 
MS.  (A) ;  *  their*  1786,  1787  (i),  and  1787  (2) ;  ^enough*  1786, 
1787  (i),  1787  (2),  1793  ^^^  1794*  ^^  bothMSS.  have  ^ememgh,* 
74.  '  Bairin  a  quarry  an*  sic  like,*  MS.  (A) ;  <  Batran,*  M&  (B) 
and  1786.  83.  '  But  how  it  comes  I  never  heni  yet,'  Mss.  (A 
and  B),  and  1786.  gd-ioa  '  How  they  maun  thole  a  Victor's 
snash,'  etc. : — *  My  father's  generous  master  died  ;  the  fum 
proved  a  ruinous  bargain  ;  and  to  clench  the  curse,  we  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  factor,  who  sat  for  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of 
one  in  my  Tale  of  Two  Dogs*  (Burns  in  Autobiographical Ltttet^, 
97.  *  He'll  stamp  an  threaten  curse  and  swear,*  1793.  ^^Ot  *  An' 
hear  it  a'  an'  fear  and  tremble,'  1793.  Z03-106.  The  cokn 
might  follow  either  *  think  '  or  *  brink ' :  the  fonrer  is  preferable. 
XQ3.  '  There  no  sae  wretched 's  ane  wad  think,'  MS.  (A) ;  'They're 
no,*  MS.  (B),  1786,  1787  (I),  and  1787  (2).  107.  'Then 
chance  and  fortune  are  sae  guided,'  1786,  1787  (i),  1787 
(2),  and  1793.      108.   Thefr  ay  in  less  or  mair  proirided,'  1787 
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(2).      115.   '  An'  whylei  twalpennie  worth  o*   nappy '  :-*A 
chopin  (quart)  of  ale  cost  but  twelve  pence  Soots = a  penny    TWA 
sterling,     zig-zao.    'They'll  talk  o'  patronage  an*  priests,'    Doot 
etc.,  omitted  in  MS.  (A).     ZZ9.  '  They  '11  talk  o'  patronage  atui 
priests,'  1793  and  1794.    zao.  'Wi'  kindling  fury  m  thdr 
breasts,'  1793  ^<1  1794-     ^  ^^'  (^)  x^i-l^  read  thns  :— 

'  ForUU  what  new  taxation 's  comin, 
An*  wonder  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on.' 

Z22.  '^m/ferlie  at  the  folk  m  Lon'on,'  1793.  i^S  '  ^^^n  rural 
life  in  every  station,'  MS.  (A);  *  o\'  1793  and  1794.  ZJO.  *  They 
bar  the  door  on  frosty  winds, ^  1794.  Z33.  *  The  luatin  pipe^ 
th€  sniskin  mill,'  MS.  (A),  zj^  *  The  young  0ms  ranting 
thro'  the  house,'  1793.  143.  'Are  riven  out  baith  root  attd 
branch,'  1793  <^^  1794*  M7-  '^^^^  ablins  thrang  a  parlia- 
mentin,'  1787  (i),  1787  (2),  1793  and  1794.  itfi.  'To  Hague 
or  Calais  takes  a  waft,'  MS.  (A)  and  1786.  Z57.  '  To  mak$ 
a  tour  an'  take  a  whirl,'  MS.  (A) ;  '  take,^  MS.  (B) ;  *  mak$^* 
1786 ;  '  ivut '  for  '  tour,'  1793.  z6l.  '  Or  by  Madrid  he  tak$$ 
the  rout,'  MS.  (A),  MS.  (B),  1786  and  1787  (i).  ido.  <  Toplaf 
guittares  an'  fight  wi'  nowt,'  MS.  (A).  In  MS.  (A),  MS.  (B), 
and  1786  Z67-Z68  read  thus  :— 

'  An'  purgt  the  Utter  ga*s  an'  cankers 
O  curst  Venetian  bores  and  shanhers  * ; 

but  in  MS.  (B)  and  1786  '  chancres '  for  shsnkers,  166.  '  Love- 
gifts  of  carnival  signiaras,*  1787  (i)  and  1787  (2).  173.  'Are 
wesae  foughten  and  harass'd,  1786,  1787  (l),  1787  (2)$  'an' 
harmid,*  1793.  ^^  '  Or  shooting  a  hare  or  moorcock,'  1787 
(I),  1787  (2),  1793  and  1794.  19a  ' The  gentles  ye  wad  neer 
envy  them,*  MSS.  (A  and  B),  and  1786.  19a.  'Thro'  winters 
cauld  or  summers  heat,'  MSS.  (A  and  B),  and  1786 ;  '  7W,' 
1794.  Z96.  '  For  a'  their  colleges  oiu/ schools,'  1787  (i),  1787 
(3)>  1793  and  1794.  aoz.  'A  countra/o/i^  at  his  i^eugh,' 
MS.  (A) ;  '  A  contitryitWom  at  the  pleugh,'  MS.  (B),  1786, 1787 
(I),  1787  (2),  1793  ^^  1794-  Similarly  *  country*  in  103, 
where  MS.  (A)  has  *lassu*  for  'girl.'  aca.  'His  acre's  tiU'd 
he's  right  enough,*  1794;  *don4*  deleted  below  ' tiltd*  in 
MS.  (A).    ao&  '  Wi'  even-down  Want  o'  Wark  th^  *rt  curst,' 
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lts.(A).  lOB. 'Thodell-hMtaiUthem/>k7*^t>Aeas]r»'liS.(A). 
In  MS.  (A)  ail-2ia  read  thus : — 

'  Ad'  even  their  sports,  iiJke  Balls  an'  raees. 
Ah'  galloping  thro  pabhc-plaoes.' 

2J9.  '  There's  some  excfpfwn,  man  an'  woman,'  1793  *^  '794- 
237.  '  An*  each  took  cf  his  several  way,'  MS.  (B)  and  iTSfi. 
938.  '  Resolved  to  meet  amiktr  day,'  MS.  (A). 

SCOTCH  DRINK 

CoMPOOD  some  time  between  the  beginning  of  Norembor 
1785  and  17th  February  17B6  (letter  of  Boma  to  Ridh 
mond).  On  20th  March  Bums  sent  a  copy  to  his  fiind 
Robert  Muir^  wine-merchant,  Kilmarnock : — *  Mmj  the 

follow  with  a  blessing  for  your  edification.'    Hm 

metre,  which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  eosentisUy 
Scottish  (see  Prefatory  Note  to  the  Addre$§  to  the  Ml^ 
p.  396),  is  that  of  Fergusson's  Cauier  Water,  of  whi^ 
Seotek  JMiUt  is  a  kind  of  parody.  In  the  two  opeoinf 
lines: — 

'  Let  other  Poets  raise  a  irdieas 
'Bout  vines,  an'  wines,  and  dnxeken  Baodiiis'  i" 

Bums  professes  to  homologate  his  predecessor's  sentimenti 

in  regard  to 

*  The  fuddlin  Bardies  [who]  now-Srdajs 
Bin  mankin-mad  in  Baoehns'  praise,' 

but  substitutes  for  cold  water  '  the  juice  Scotch  bear  csn 
mak  us/  The  ms.  in  the  Kilmamodc  book — ^hs.  (A)— 
differs  but  slightly  from  the  printer's  copy — ^ms.  (B)— 
possessed  by  the  Irvine  Bums  Club.  The  motto  shows, 
however,  a  few  variations : — in  the  second  and  in  the  fourth 
line  'wha*  for  that's' ;  fourth  line  ^ or'  deleted  belov 
'an";  and  fifth  line  'them'  deleted  below  ' Aim,'  and ' «j" 
below  'an'.*  In  the  seventh  line  ms.  (B)  has  '  an' '  instesd 
of 'or' as  printed. 

Stanza  i.  Line  x.  *  Let  itker  Poets  raise  a  firacas,'  MS.  (A). 
5.  *  I  sing  the  juice  Scofs  bear  can  mak  us,'  1794. 
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Stanza  hi.  C/,  Dnet,  *0  Lovely  Peace,'  in  HutdtVu/ttdu  sgotch 
Mauaiems.  5.  'An'  pease  ami  beans  at  e'en  or  morn/  1793  DRIML 
and  1794. 

Stanza  iv.  Line  2.  'In  souple  scones ':~The  'souple 
scones '  were  very  thin,  pliable  cakes  of  barley  meal,  long  a 
faToorite  bread  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  3.  '  Or  tumblin  in 
the  boiling  flood,'  1794.  4.  'Wi'  kale':— The  colewort  or 
'  green  kale '  was  the  diief  vegetable  of  old  Scotland.  Hence 
the  '  kale-yard '  was  the  common  name  for  the  cotter's  garden ; 
and  '  kale '  the  synonym  for  Scotch  broth,  of  which  barley 
also  was  an  important  ingredient. 

Stanza  v.  Linb  a.  '  But  life 's  a  gift  no  worth  receinn,' 
deleted  reading  in  MS.  (B). 

Stanza  vii.  Linb  5.  '  His  wte-drap/imi/rA  or  his  bread/ 
MSB.  (A  and  B),  and  1786. 

Stanza  ix.  Linb  4.  <  In  cog  or  bicker '  :-*Both  wooden 
ve»eU.  From  the  larger  'cog,'  the  ale  would  probably  be 
ponied  into  the  mailer  '  bicker '  for  drinking.  A  cog  is  pro- 
perly a  large  wooden  vessel  from  which  the  Scottish  peasants 
rap  porridge,  or  kale,  in  common.  In  the  case  of  porridge — 
which  is  made  very  thick — each  spoons  in  his  own  pit  till  the 
dividing  walk  are  broken  down.  A  'coggie'  {Li,  a  little 
cog)  is  a  wooden  porringer  for  one. 

Stanza  x.  Linb  z.  '  When  Vulcan  gies  his  btliys  breath,' 
Mss.  (A  and  B),  and  1786.    6.  'At  every  chap^*  MSS.  (A  and 

B),  1786,  1787(1).  1787  (2),»nd  1793. 

Stanza  xii.  Linbs  4-^  hi  mss.  (A  and  B),  and  1786,  read 
thns: — 

•  Wae  worth  thtmfor  7, 
WkiU  healths  gae  round  to  him,  wha,  tight 

Giis  famous  sport.' 

Stanza  xviii.  Linb  2.  '  Accept  a  Bardie's  humbU  thanks,' 

1794. 
Stanza  xix.  Linb  z.  '  Thee,  Ferintosh !  O  sadly  lost ' :— By 

an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1690,  Dnncan  Forbes  of 
Cnlloden,  in  recognition  of  his  services  during  Dnndee's  re- 
bellion and  in  compensation  for  the  damage  done  his  lands  by 
the  rebels,  obtained,  on  payment  of  a  small  sum  in  lien  of 
excise,  a  perpetval  liberty  to  distil  grain  at  his  '  ancient  brewery 
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SCOTCH    of  aqna  vUm  of  Ferintoch.'    The  privilege  was  witlidnwn  in 
DRINK     1785,  over  ;f  20,000  being  paid  in  compenaation ;  wMn,  of 
coarse,  the  price  of  whisky  went  up. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  EARNEST  CRY  AND  PRAYER 

In  the  1786  Edition  the  words  'The  Right  HonoraUe 
and  Honorable'  were  inserted  before  'the  Scottish 
Representatives.'  In  the  1787  Edition  Bums  added  a 
footnote : — '  This  was  wrote  before  the  Act  anent  the 
Scotch  Distilleries,  of  session  1786 ;  for  which  Scotland 
and  the  author  return  thdr  moat  grateful  thanka.'  The 
Act  superseded  the  duties  on  spirits  by  an  *"wna1  tax  «B 
stills  according  to  their  capacity. 

A  MS.  of  the  EameH  Cry  and  Prayer — Ma.  (A)— is  in- 
cluded in  the  volume  purchased  by  the  KilmamodE  Com- 
mittee in  1888 ;  and  the  printer's  copy — m^  (B)— is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Irvine  Bums  Club. 

The  passage  in  MUton  parodied  in  the  motto  la : — 

'  O  fairest  of  creation  1  last  and  beat  .  .  . 
How  art  thou  lost . .  .^Poitadim  Lod,  ix.  896^  800. 


Stanza  i.    Line    z.    'Ye  Irish   lords,  ye   knights 
squires,'  MS.  (A)  and  I793:--Certain  Irish  kicds  had 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  eldest  sons  of  Scottish 
peers  were  ineligible.    5.  'To  you  a  simple  ./Vi/V  prayer^' 

1794. 

Stanza  11.  Link  z.  '  Alas  my  roupet  Muse  is  haerse  ':— 
'  Roupet  *  is  said  of  a  vocal  state  which  suggests  the  utterance 
of  a  chicken  with  a  cold. 

Stanza  hi.  Link  z.  'Tell  them  wJkae  hae  the  chief 
direction,'  1787  (i),  1787  (2),  and  1793, 

Stanza  v.  Link  3.  '  Let  posts  an*  pensions  sink  or  jwa^i,' 
MSS.  (A  and  B),  and  1786.  4.  '  Wi  them  wha  grant  /i«at,' 
MSS.  (A  and  B),  and  1786.  6.  '  Far  better  want  /Amv,*  mss. 
(A  and  B),  and  1786. 

Stanza  vi.  Line  4.  '  Amd  hum  an'  haw,'  1793. 
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Stanza  vii.  Line  5.  '  Triumphant,  cnishin  't  like  a  mussU^^  Ei 
MS.  fA) ;  'muscle,'  1786.  6.  *  Or  laimpU  shell/  MS.  (A) ;  CB 
<  laimpett'  MS.  (B)  and  1786.  PI 

Stanza  x.  Line  3.  '  But  could  I  like  Montgomeries  fight ' : — 
From  the  time  of  Sir  John  Montgomerie — ancestor  of  the  Earls 
of  Eglinton — who  in  1388  vanquished  Hotspur  at  Otterbume 
and  took  him  prisoner,  many  of  the  main  branch  had  won 
distinction  in  arms ;  and,  when  Bums  wrote,  their  tradition  was 
worthily  maintained  by  Archibald,  eleventh  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
who  held  the  rank  of  General  in  the  army,  and  by  his.  cousin. 
Colonel  Montgomerie  of  Coilsfield,  the  '  sodger  Hugh '  of  a 
subsequent  stanza.  4.  '  Or  gab  like  Boswell '  :^ames  Boswell, 
biographer  of  Samuel  Johnson,  who,  succeeding  to  the  Auchin- 
leek  estate  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1782,  for  some 
time  thereafter  took  an  active  part  in  politics  at  county  meet- 
ings, and  even  aspired  to  represent  Ayrshire  in  Parliament. 

Stanza  xiii.  Line  z.  'Dempster,  a  true  blue  Scot  I'se 
warran ' :  —  George  Dempster  of  Dunnichen  ;  bom  at  Dundee 
in  February  1732  ;  educated  at  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh ; 
called  to  the  Scottbh  bar  in  1755 ;  a  friend  of  Hume  and 
other  Scottish  liiertUi\  sat  as  member  for  the  Forfar  and 
Fife  Burghs  from  1762  to  1790;  devoted  much  attention 
to  agriculture,  concerning  which  he  published  several  works ; 
died  13th  February  1818.  2.  *  Thee,  aith-detesting,  chaste 
Kilkerran'  : — Sir  Adam  Fergusson,  third  baronet  of  Kilkerran  ; 
entered  Parliament  in  1774  as  member  for  Ayrshire,  but  in 
1780  was  defeated  by  Colonel  Hugh  Montgomerie,  and  at  this 
time  represented  Edinburgh  ;  in  1796  laid  claim  to  the  earldom 
of  Glencaim,  but  failed  to  establish  his  right  to  it ;  died  23rd 
September  1813.  3.  *  An'  that  glib-gabbet  Higklan'  baron,* 
Mss.  (A  and  B).  4.  '  The  Laird  o'  Graham  * : — ^James  Graham, 
then  Marquis  of  Graham  ;  bom  8th  September  1755  ;  elected 
M.P.  for  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  iith  September  1780;  member 
for  Great  Bedwin,  Wilts,  from  1784  until,  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1790,  he  became  third  Duke  of  Montrose :  was  at 
this  time  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  under  Pitt ;  subsequently 
held  various  important  Ministerial  and  other  offices  ;  obtained 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1747  prohibiting  the  Highland 
costume ;  is  described  in  Wraxall's  Memoirs  as  possessing  '  a 
ready  elocution,    sustained  by  all  the  confidence  in  himself 
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r    necesiaiy  for  addressing  the  House ' ;  died  joth  December  1836. 

>  6.  'Dundas  his  name': — Henix  Dnndas,  the  most  distingaiibed 
Scottish  statesman  of  his  time ;  fourth  son  of  Robert  Dndii 
of  Amiston,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  bom  iStli 
April  1742 ;  at  this  time  member  for  Midlothian,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  under  Pitt,  one  of  whose  best  trusted 
colleagues  he  was ;  was  created  Viscount  Melyille  94th  Deeeoh 
ber  1802  ;  and  died  28th  May  181 1. 

Stanza  xnr.  Line  x.  '  Erskine,  a  spunkie  NorinBd  bflHe': 
—Either  Thomas  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord  Ersldiie  (who,  how- 
ever, was  not  then  in  Parliament) :  or  his  elder  bfodier,  Henry 
Erskine,  for  a  short  time  Lord  Advocate  under  the  CoalitioB 
Ministry ;  the  chief  rival  of  Dundas  at  the  Soottidi  bur,  wtom 
he  superseded  as  Lord  Advocate,  notwithstanding  Dundas^ 
boast: — 'No  one  shall  venture  to  take  my  place.'  a;  'Tkae 
Campbells,  Frederick  and  Ilay':— Lord  Frederick  Campbell, 
third  son  of  John,  fourth  Duke  of  Argyll,  was  bom  in  1719;  sat 
for  the  Glasgow  Burghs  from  1761  to  1780,  and  for  AigyUdure 
from  1780  to  1799 ;  appointed  Lord  Clttk  Register  for  Sootlaad 
in  1768;  died  8th  August  1816.  Sir  Islay  Campbell  of  SneooA 
was  bom  23d  August  1734 ;  succeeded  Henry  Erskine  as  Lori 
Advocate  in  1784  ;  represented  the  Glasgow  District  of  Bors^ 
from  1784  to  1789,  when  as  Lord  Succoth  he  was  Appointed 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session;  author  of  seven!  works 
on  Scots  Law;  died  28th  March  1823.  3.  'An'  Lmstone, 
the  bauld  Sir  Willie '  :~Sir  William  Augustus  Cunynghame, 
fourth  Baronet,  of  Milncraig,  Ayrshire,  and  Livingstooe, 
Linlithgowshire,  sat  for  Linlithgowshire;  died  17th  March 
1828. 

Stanza  xv.  This  stanza  was  omitted  by  Boms  from  his 
press  copy,  and  in  MS.  (A)  is  marked  to  be  'expmiged.' 
The  '  Bodger  Hugh  '  to  whom  it  refers  was  Hu^  Moot- 
gomerie  of  Coilsfield,  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Amerkaft 
War,  and  in  1778  became  major  of  the  Argyll  Fcndbles,  of 
which  Lord  Frederick  Campbell  was  colonel.  He  represented 
Ayrshire  from  1780  to  1789  ;  in  1793  became  Biajor  of 
the  West  Lowland  Fendbles,  and  in  1795  Lientenant- 
Govemor  of  Edinburgh  Castle;  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of 
Eglinton  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  Ardiibald,  eleventh  earl, 
in  1796 ;  in  1806  was  raised  to  the  British  Peerage  as  Baron 
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of  Ardrotsan ;  rebuilt  Eglinton  Castle,  and  displayed  great  lABNlST 
cDietgy  in  the  improvement  and  development  of  hit  property ;  CRY  AND 
was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  a  composer  of  popular  prayir 
tones,  among  them  Ltufy  Monigonuriis  Reel  and  Ayrshin 
Zsisis;  died  15th  December  1819.    Link  z.  'My  watefaauui 
•tented,'  f.#.  'erected'  or  'set  on  high.'     Cf.  Esekiel  sntfL 
3-3 :— '  When  I  bring  the  sword  upon  a  land,  If  the  people  of  tlM 
Insd  take  a  man  item  among  them,  and  set  hia  for  their  watd^ 
man :  if  when  he  seeth  the  sword  come  upon  the  land,  he 
blow  the  trumpet,  and  warn  the  people,'  etc. 

Stanza  xvi.  Link  z.  'H^tiu  up  my  boys,  exert  yotr 
mettle,'  MS.  (A),  a.  'To  get  your  miikir  back  her  kettkt' 
dieted  reading  in  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  xvii.  Link  a.  'Her  lost  Militia  fir'd  her  bluid '  :«* 
The  Militia  Bill  for  Scotland  was  lost  in  1782  by  reason  of  the 
attempted  insertion  of  a  clause  obnoxious  to  the  Scottish 
representatives. 

Stanza  xxi.  Link  z.  '  Tell  yon  guid  bluid  of  auld  Bocon- 
nock's ' : — The  Premier,  Pitt,  was  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Robert 
Pitt  of  Boconnock,  Cornwall.  3.  'An'  drink  his  health  in 
nnld  Nanse  Tinnock's': — 'A  worthy  old  hostess  of  the 
Anthor's  in  Mauchline,  where  he  sometimes  studies  polltloi 
o««r  a  glass  of  gude  auM  "Scotch  Drink"'  (R.  &).  Set 
Fkcfatocy  Note  to  The  Holy  Fair^  p.  328. 

SXAMZA  XXV.  LiNB  5.  '  Your  humUe  FiMt  wd^  an'  pvayi*' 

Stanza  xxvl  Link  a.  '  See  Vitus  em*  wims  em*  oUms  iia%' 
MS.  (A). 

Stanza  xxix.  Line  z.  '  But  bring  a  Scotchman  frac  hip 
hill,'  Mss.  (Aand  B),  1786,  1787  (x),  and  1787  (2). 

Stanza  xxx.  Link  3.  '  With  bloody  hand  a  welcome  gies 
him,'  MS.  (A) ;  '  hand,'  1794. 

Stanza  xxxi.  Linbs  3-^  In  the  1794  Editkm  these  lines 
were  changed : — 

'  Till  whom  ye  spook  ye  oiblins  kUihor; 

YeldeilmahmaMerl 
Freedom  and  Whisky  gang  thegither 

Tak  a£f  your  whiiier ' :~ 

but  the  old  reading  was  restored  in  the  posthumous  Edition  of 
1797. 
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THE  HOLY  FAIR 


(  t€ 


Holy  Fair  "  U  a  common  phraae  in  the  West  of 
Scotland  for  a  sacramental  occasion'  (R.  B.,  in  Edin- 
burgh Editions).  The  satire  is  chiefly  concerned  witk 
the  '  tent-preaching '  outside  the  church  while  the  Con- 
munion  services  went  on  within.  In  Mauchline  the 
preaching  tent  was  pitched  in  the  church3rard,  whence  a 
back  entrance  gave  access  to  Nanse  Tmnock's  tavern; 
and  the  '  Sacrament '  was  observed  once  a  year,  on  the 
second  Sunday  in  August.  Critics  hare  classed  the  pieee 
among  the  later  ones  in  the  Kilmarnock  Edition  ;  but  in 
the  MS.  at  Kilmarnock  it  is  dated  '  Autumn,  1785,'  and  it 
probably  records  the  events  of  that  year.  This  ascrip- 
tion supports  the  tradition  that  Bums  recited  it  in  the 
tavern  where  the  scene  is  laid,  to  an  audience  iHiidi 
included  Jean  Armour,  with  whom  there  was  no  quarrel 
till  the  spring  of  1786. 

The  introductory  stansas  are  modelled  upon  those  of 
Fergusson's  Leith  Raoei.  The  metrical  structure  and  the 
bob-wheel  are  those  of  Leith  Raeee  and  The  Halhw  Fair. 
Both  are  simplified  forms  of  the  metrical  structure  and 
the  bob-wheel  in  Chrufe  Kirk  on  the  Green,  PeebHe  at 
the  Play,  and  Scott's  Joueting  qfAdameone  and  Sjpn,  and 
trace  back  clearly  enough  to  the  Thirteenth  Century 
romance  of  Sir  Tri^trem,  long  ascribed  to  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune : — 

*  The  Eling  had  a  doubter  dere 

That  maiden  Ttonde  bight. 
That  gle  was  lef  to  here 

And  romannce  to  rede  aright. 
Sir  Tramtrifl  hir  gan  lere 

Tho  with  al  hia  might 
What  slid  points  were. 

To  le  the  lothe  in  light 
Tony. 

In  Trlond  was  no  knight 
With  Yionde  durst  play.' 
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Docked  of  the  bob-wheel^  that  nerer-failing  device  of    the 
the  medieval  craitsiium^  the  Sir  TrMrem  stave  is  identi-   holy 
eal  with  one  which^  imitated  from  a  Monkish  -  Latin    fair 
original^  was  popuhur  all  through  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Centuries^  and  long  afterwards^  and  was  used  hy 
Robert  Henryson  (ctre.  1420-1600),  in  that  spirited  and 
pleasing  pastoral  called  Robene  and  Makynt : — 

'  Robene  nt  on  gad  grene  hill 

Kepand  a  flok  of  f  e ; 
Mirrj  Makyne  Mid  him  till 

*'  Robene  thow  rew  on  me. 
I  haif  th^  lavit  k»wd  and  itiU 

Thir  yeiria  two  or  thre ; 
Mj  dole  ia  dem  bot  gif  thow  dill 

DoubtleM  but  dreid  I  de '"  i— 

which  Bums  read  in  The  Ever  Green  (1724).  The  fKSt  i», 
indeed^  that  as  written  by  the  poet  of  Ohrisfe  Kirk,  by 
Alexander  Scott  (1 520  .M  585.^),  by  AlUn  Ramsay,  by 
Bums  himself  in  A  Dream  (pp.  68-74)  and  The  Ordination 
(pp.  210-215)^  and  even  in  such  chapman's  ware  as  The 
Padi^e  Addreee,  the  octave  runs  on  two  rhymes  only : — 

*  Wm  nevir  in  SooUand  hard  nor  lene 

Sic  darning  nor  deray, 
Kowthir  at  Faolkland  on  the  grene 

Nor  Peblia  at  the  play, 
Ai  we«  of  wowaris,  m  I  wene, 

At  Ohryst  kirk  on  ane  day. 
Thair  oome  our  Kitteis,  weeohin  dene, 

In  thair  new  Kirtillii  of  gn^ 
Fu'gay 

At  ChriatU  Kirk  of  the  Qrene  that  day.* 

This,  too,  is  the  form  of  the  bob-wheel  as  it  was  shaped 
by  the  older  masters.  It  appears  as  it  is  shaped  in 
Bums  in  a  modemixed  version  of  Chriet'e  Kirk,  printed 
in  the  First  Part  of  Watson's  Choice  CoUecHon  qf  Comic 
and  Serioue  Scote  Poems  (1706),  and  was  adopted  thence  ' 
by  Allan  Ramsay  in  his  continuation  of  that  &mous  and 
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livtly  pitee,  in  hooour  of  whose  author  [more  certainlf 
Jmnm  v.  than  Jmmot  i.^  hat  perhaps  neither]  it  is  callsi, 
he  sayi,  the  Rojral  Staoan.  For  the  rest,  it  is  proper  to  noli 
that,  in  The  Holy  Fair  and  Holhwem,  the  struetaie  «f 
the  rhjrthmus  is  extremely  loose  and  arhitnuy.  Theelssne 
fbrmola  is  approached  within  measurable  distaoee  in  one 
stansa  (zv.)  of  the  former  piece ;  for  there  the  rhymes  «e 
no  more  than  three,  and  of  these  the  third  pair  makes  a 
passable  assonance  with  the  second — an  approzimatioa 
common  in  Fergusson.  But  in  the  others  the  formuk 
shifts  and  starts  with  the  need,  the  whim,  or  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  moment ;  so  that  the  stave  has  but  a  yga/b 
appearance  of  correctness,  and  is  redudble  to  no  fixed 
law. 

The  MS.  at  Kilmarnock  —  m.  (B)  —  agrees  more 
closely  with  the  printed  version  than  that  in  the  British 
Museum — ms.  (A).  Only  eighteen  stansas,  and  the  hsif 
of  what  is  now  the  19th,  are  preserved  in  m.  (B),  the  re- 
mainder having  been  torn  out  of  the  book.  In  ml  (B) 
the  transposition  of  the  19th  and  20th  stanms  is  diiected; 
in  MS.  (A)  it  is  done ;  it  was  not  adopted  after  alL  la 
both  these  mss.  the  participial  'an'  for  'ing'  is  often 
used,  and  so  is  the  termination  '  't '  for '  'd '.  The  printer'i 
copy — MS.  (C) — is  in  the  possession  of  the  Irvine  Club. 

Stanza  i.  Line  z.  "TWof  om  a  simmer  Sanday  mom,'  vs. 
(A).  4.  *  An*  snuff  the  emllor  sir/  mss.  <B  and  C),  snd 
1786.  5.  'The  rising  san  mr  Galstoa  nraiis,'  1786;  V<r 
Galston  mvorj,*  MS.  (A) ;  '  ^V,'  MS.  (B).  7.  *  The  hares  were 
hirpUn  down  ihe/urrs,*  MS.  (C)  and  1786. 

Stanza  ii.  Linb  9.  '  Fa*  ^raw  that  day,'  ms.  (A). 

Stanza  iii.  Line 3.  'Their/aces  withered,  lang  and  thin,'  MS. 
(A).  7.  '  An' wi' a  orfria  low  did  stoop,' MS.  (A).  8.  'Fa* 
iim'  that  day,'  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  iv.  Linb  i.  'Wi'  bonnet  aff,  C^ekii^  sweet  hw,' 
MS.  <  A).  6.  *  An'  taks  me  by  the  isM^r,'  deleted  reading  ia 
MS.  (C);  'kamis,'  1794;  *Ma$MS,*  1787  (i),  1787  (t),  snd 
I793-    7*  'Ve  for  say  sake  hae  drMi  the  £b^'  ms.  (A). 
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&  <Of  a*  the  ten  C9mnumdi^^  deleted  readinK  in  MS.  (C); 

*c9mmamds;  1794;  U9mmauHs;  1787  (i),  1787  U),  and  1793.  HOLT 

9.  ^By  might  or  day,  *  MS.  (A).  y AIK 
Stanza  vi.  Ib  ms.  (A)  Lines  1-4  read  thus  :^ 

'  Quotkie  rilgtt  my  Hiker  coat. 

An*  <m  my  Sunday  Mark; 
An'  meet  ye  in  tkeyaird  wiik&ui 
Ai  ofnin  tf  the  work: 

Stanza  vil  Line  4.  *Are  spangin  owre  the  gutters^' 
deleted  reading  in  MS.  (A) ;  ^oUty  ms.  (B)  and  1794. 

Stanza  vui.  Line  3.  <A  greedy  glowr  ilu  ikUr  throws,' 
MS.  (A) : — The  elder  who  '  officiated '  at  the  collecting-plate, 
which  stood  at  the  entrance,  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  black 
bonnet      7.    'Some  carrying  dalest  some  chairs  an'  stools,' 

Stanza  ix.  Line  3.  *Bei  Barber  then  an'  twa  three 
whores,'  Mss.  (A  and  B) :— The  <  Racer  Jess '  of  the  line  as 
printed  was  Janet  Gibson,  the  half-witted  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Gibson  or  '  Poosie  Nansie '  (see  Th4  J»lly  Beggars) ;  being 
fleet  of  foot,  she  often  ran  errands.  She  died  in  February 
1813.  4.  *Sit  blinkan  at  the  entry,'  mss.  (A  and  B),  and 
deleted  reading  in  MS.  (C).  S  '  Here  siU  a  raw  ef  tittlia' 
>«^»'  1794;  iiUUng,  1787  (2).  7.  <  An'  there  a  batch  o'.wabsttf 
braeuby*  MSS.  (A  and  B). 

Stanza  x.  Line  5.  *  On  this  tide  sits  a  goodly  swatch,'  MS. 
(A) ;  '  eUet  '—which  is  deleted  below  <  goodly '  in  ms.  ( A)---mss. 
(B  and  C),  and  1786.  6.  'Wi'  merty-beggin'  laces,'  MS. 
(A).  7.  *On  that  a  set  o'  chaps  ms  watch,'  mss.  (A  and  B). 
8.  '  Thrang  winkan  at  the  lasses,'  MSS.  (A  and  B). 

Stanza  xi.  Line  z.  '  O  happy  is  that  man  an'  blest ' : — 
Psalm  cxlvi.  Line  i  of  Verse  3,  Scottish  Metrical  Version.  The 
verse  was  probably  sung  at  the  tent-preaching.  3.  'Whase 
ain  dear  lass  that  he  loves  best,'  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  xii.  Lines  1-3  in  ms.  (A)  read  thus  :— 

'  But  now  the  congregation  o'er 

//  kusM't  wi*  expectation 
For  Sawnie  dimbs  the  holy  door.' 

^Sammie'  in  MS.  (B),  and  deleted  in  MS.  (C).     Alennder 
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Moodie^  miniiter  of  Rioctrtoii,  was  bom  in  17J9 ;  orfjuned  at 
ColroM  aoth  February  I7$9;  tianslatcd  to  Riocaiton  jolh 
December  1761 ;  died  15th  February  1799,  and  was  waeeotdtd 
as  minister  of  the  parish  by  his  eldest  sod.  He  afanost  rivalled 
Russel  of  Kilmarnock  in  enfordng  the  '  terrors  of  the  kw.' 
But,  notwithstanding  affinities  of  doctrine  and  cliancter,  the 
headstrong  violence  of  both  divines  involved  them  in  that 
*  bitter  black  out-cast,'  which  is  celebrated  in  TAg  Trnm  Birds 
(f.f.)*  In  TA€  KirVs  Alarm,  Moodie  is  addressed  as 
'  Singet  Sawnie.*  4.  « Wi'  tidings  o'  sahwHom;  all  MSS.  and 
1786;  changed  in  1787  to  *  damnation  *  on  the  soggestioa 
of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair.    7-9.  In  MS.  (A)  these  lines  read  thos  :^ 

'  The  veia  sight  o'  SawmWs  face 
Tae  hell  wf  sfted  had  sent  him 

For  fright  that  day.' 

Stanza  xiv.  Line  5.  '  Geordie  begins  his  canld  hamngufs,' 
MSS.  (A  and  B): — George  Smith,  minister  of  Galston,  son 
of  William  Smith  of  Cranston ;  ordained  at  Galston  3rd  Feb- 
ruary 1778;  D.D.  (Glasgow)  x8o6;  died  aoth  April  1833. 
Although  really '  moderate  *  or  '  New  Light ' — and  here  referred 
to  in  terms  meant  to  be  wholly  laudatory— his  theological 
attitude  was  rather  variable.  At  an  earlier  period  the  orthodos, 
or  'Old  Light,'  party  was  inclined  to  set  a  certain  reliance  on 
him;  but  in  The  Twa  Herds  it  describes  him  as  'but  a 
grey  nick  quill.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  '  New  Ldght '  party 
found  him  equally  untrustworthy  when  it  came  to  the  pinch ; 
and  in  the  *  Irvine  side'  [or  '  Cessnock  side  *]  stanza  of  Tk€  KirUs 
Alarm  Bums,  while  allowing  him  the  'figure'  of  manhood, 
affirms  that  even  his  friends  '  dare  na  say '  he  has  '  mair.* 

Stanza  xv.  Lines  z,  2  in  ms.  (A)  read  thus : — 

*  It's  no  ncte gospel  truth  divine 
Tae  cant  0*  sense  an'  reason.' 

4.  '/j  a'  clean  out  o'  season,'  MS.  (A).      6.  'Or  some  auld 
wfi-/lA/ heathen,'  MSS.  (A  and  B). 

Stanza  xvi.  Line  3.  *  For  sairie  [not  '  Fairy,'  as  usually 
printed]  Willie  Water-fit,'  MS.  (A) :— William  Peebles,  minister 
of  Newton-on-Ayr;  son  of  a  draper  at  Inchture,  Perthshire; 
bom  about  1752;   schoolmaster  at  Inchture,  and  afterwards 
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assistant  minister  at  Dundonald  ;  ordained  at  Newton-on-Ayr  THE 
25th  June  1778;  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr  1782  ;  D.D.  HOLY 
(American)  1795  ;  died  nth  October  1826.  Author  of  *  TAe  FAIR 
Grea/  Things  which  the  Lord  hath  dene  for  this  Nation^  in 
two  Sermons,  preached  on  5th  November  1788* — [the  second 
containing  a  veiled  but  obvious  allusion  to  the  doctrines  of 
Dr.  Macgill  as  heinous  in  themselves  and  inconsistent  with 
his  subscription  to  the  Standards :  see  The  KirJ^s  Alarm] — '  to 
which  is  subjoined  An  Ode  to  Liberty,^  Kilmarnock  :  Printed 
by  J.  Wilson  [Burns's  printer]  1788 ;  Sermons^  with  Hymns^ 
Edinburgh  1794;  The  Universality  of  Pure  Christian  IVorship: 
A  Sermon^  Air  1796 ;  The  Crisis,  or  the  Progress  of  RevoJu- 
Honary  Principles,  Edinburgh  1803  and  1804 ;  and  Odes  atid 
Elegies,  Glasgow  i8ia  He  also  published  [anonymously] 
^Bumomania  :  the  Celebrity  of  Robert  Bums  considered  in  a 
Discourse  addressed  to  all  real  Christians  of  every  Denomina- 
tion, to  which  are  added  Epistles  in  Verse  respecting  Peter 
Pindar,  Bums,  &c,  1811 ' :  it  especially  condemns  The  Holy 
Fair  and  Tarn  0*  Shanter,  Peebles  was  a  leader  of  the  orthodox 
party  in  the  Presbytery.  In  doctrine  and  sentiment  his  sermons 
are  studiously  correct,  as  they  are  invariably  pompous  in  style. 
Bums  makes  a  withering  allusion  to  his  Ode  to  Liberty  in  the 
'  Poet  WiUie '  stanza  of  The  Kirk's  Alarm  -,  znAukThi  Twa 
Herds  he  appears  as  'Peebles  Shaul.'  7.  'Common-sense,' 
while  generally  used  for  the  New- Light  party,  is  here  tradition- 
ally supposed  to  mean  Bums's  friend,  Dr.  Mackenrie.  8.  *An  *s 
aff  an*  up  the  Cowgate,*  lis.  (A).  :—'  A  street  so  called  which 
faces  the  tent  in  Mauchline  *  (R.  B.  in  Edinburgh  Editions). 
9.  *  In  haste  that  day,'  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  xvii.  Line  x.'  Wee  Miller  niest  the  guard  relieves ' : 
— '  "  Wee  Miller,"the assUtant  mimster  at  St.Michaers '  (R.  B. 
in  a  copy  of  the  1786  Edition  in  the  British  Museum).  Alexander 
Millar,  who  was  short  and  exceeding  stout,  was  presented  to 
the  parish  of  Kilmaurs,  9th  April  1787  ;  but,  probably  on 
account  in  part  of  this  unflattering  allusion  to  him,  his  settle- 
ment was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  parishioners,  who  denied  him 
access  to  preach,  and  abstained  without  exception  from  attend- 
ing service  when  the  call  was  moderated.  He  nevertheless 
was  ordained  8th  May  1788  ;  and  died  22nd  December  1804. 
8.  '  Like  hafflins-sM^x  o'ercomes  him,'  1 794* 
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Stanza  xviii.  Link  z.  '  Now  but  and  ben  ':-*Tlie  cntnaoi 
to  the  Scottish  cottage  was  at  the  kitchen  end,  and  the 
▼iiitor  passed  through  the  'but*  or  oater  apartment  into  Ac 
'  ben '  or  inner  one. 

Stanza  xix.  Line  7.     'It  never  fiub  on  i6wis^f  deep,' 

Stanza  xx.  Linx  2.  '  Tktir  hwam  drtmik  tag  fUMKi,' 
MS.  (A).  4.  *  An'  steer  ab&mt  ihi pumht^  u%.  {K).  6.  ■Thej'kc 
making  observations,*  1794.  8.  *  An*  /^rmit^  asrignatioo^' 
1786. 

Stanza  xxi.  Link  4.  '  Black  Russell  is  na  ipoHn^*  X787(i)> 
1787  (2).  Mid  1793  ;  '  Blaek  Jock  he  is  no  sparin^*  MS.  (A)  :— 
John  Russei,  then  minister  of  the  chapel-of-ease,  Kilmarnock,  a 
native  of  Moray,  bom  about  1740;  for  some  time  parodaal 
teacher  at  Cromarty ;  ordained  at  Kilmarnock  30th  March  1774 ; 
tranilated  to  the  second  charge  of  Stirling  i8th  Jannarj  iSoo; 
died  at  Stirling  23rd  February  1817,  in  his  seventy-aevcath 
year.  Author  of  preface  to  Fraser's  Sermons  on  SaeramnnddL 
Occasions,  Kilmarnock  1785;  The  Nature  ef  the  Gotfei 
de/ineateJ  in  a  Sermon,  August  1796;  The  Reason  rfoeer  Lonts 
Agony,  a  sermon,  Stirling  1801 ;  and  four  sermons  pnblidied 
in  a  posthumous  volume  of  sermons  by  his  son,  Rcr.  John 
Russel  of  Muthill,  Glasgow  1826.  Russel  was  a  CalTiniit  of 
the  sternest  type,  with  a  visage  dark  and  morose  and  a 
tremendous  voice :  both  combining  to  heighten  the  efieet  of 
his  messages  of  wrath.  As  a  schoolmaster  he  earned  an 
altogether  unique  repute  for  severity,  and  astounding  iUaa- 
trations  of  the  mingled  dread  and  hatred  cherished  towaids 
him  by  his  scholars  in  Cromarty  are  given  by  Ha||^  MiOer 
in  his  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  ScotUnkU  Others 
relate  that,  being  off  duty,  he  was  not  without  a  certain 
geniality,  and  even  humour.  Over  his  parishioners  he  exer- 
cised a  discipline  well-nigh  as  rigid  as  that  which  he  had 
maintained  in  his  school.  Such  was  the  awe  inspired  by  his 
mere  presence  that  when,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  armed 
with  a  formidable  cudgel,  he  began  his  wonted  roonds  in 
pursuit  of  Sabliath-breaking  strollers,  his  appearance  in  the 
street  was  the  signal  for  an  instant  breaking-up  and  a  dis- 
appearing within- doors  of  gossiping  groups.  Rnisel  ia  one  of 
Bums's  Twa  Herds,  and  there  are  uncomplimentary  allwi*?" 
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to  him  in  Tks  Ordimaiicn,  The  Kirk*s  Alarm^  and  the  SfistU 
to  John  Goidie.  5.  *  His  piercing  words  like  imet-^dg*  swords/ 
MS.  (A). :— The  change  to  ^Higkian'  may  have  been  suggested 
by  Russel's  northern  origin.  8.  '  Our  vera  sauls  does  harrow ': 
--« Shakespeare's  HamUt'  (R.  B.). 

Stanza  xsai.  Linb  3.  <  Wha  's  raging  flame  an'  sconhiMg 
heat,'  1787  (I),  I7«7  («)•  and  1793;  '  Wha's;  1794;  '  ragimg 
an'  scorching,*  1786.      6.  'An'  think  they  hear  it  roarings' 

1787  (I),  17S7  (3)f  an<l  1793-  8-  "Twas  but  some  neebor 
snorifig;  1787  (I),  1787  (2),  and  1793. 

Stanza  xxiii.  Line  5.  '  How  yill  gaed  round  in  cogs  an 
caups,'  MS.  (A) : — For  '  cog/  see  Note  to  Scotch  Drink  {antcf* 
p.  323).     The  ale-caup  was  a  wooden  mug  about  the  size  of  a 
half-pint  pot.    6.  'Among  the  furms  cmd  benches/  1787  (2). 
7.  '  An'  bread  and  cheese  frae  women's  laps/  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  xxvi.  Links  z-2  in  ms.  (A)  read  thus  :— 

'  Then  RtMn  Gib  w^  weary  Jow, 
Begins  to  clink  and  croon.' 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEIL 

Gilbert  Burns  states  that  his  brother  first  repeated 
the  Address  to  the  Deil  in  the  winter  'following  the 
summer  of  1784^'  while  they  '  were  going  together  with 
carts  of  coal  to  the  family  fire';  but  it  is  clear  from 
Bums's  letter  to  Richmond^  12th  February  1786^  that  he 
misdates  the  poem  by  a  year.  The  Address  ia,  in  part^  a 
good-natured  burlesque  of  the  Miltonic  ideal  of  Satan; 
and  this  is  effected  'by  the  introduction^'  to  use  the 
words  of  Gilbert  Bums^  'of  ludicrous  accounts  and 
representations^'  from  '  various  quarters^'  of  that '  august 
personage.'  Bums  in  his  despairing  moods  was  accus- 
tomed to  feign  the  strongest  admiration  for  Milton's 
Arch-Fiend  and  his  dauntless  superiority  to  his  des- 
perate circumstances ;  and  his  farewell  apostrophe, 
although  it  takes  the  form  of  an  exclamation  of  pity — 
and  was  accepted  merely  as  such  by  the  too-too  seuti- 
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mental  jet  austere  Carlyle— k  in  reality  a  latirie  thnut 
at  the  old  Satanic  dogma. 

The  nz-line  ttave  in  rinte  eouee,  built  on  two  rhymes, 
of  the  Address  to  the  Deii  'was  borrowed  from  the 
Troubadouriy  and  freely  used  in  Medisval  Knyluih  during 
the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Centuries' 
(thui — after  Guest — the  late  ProfaMor  Minto  in  a  note, 
unsigned,  on  'Tlie  Metres  of  Bums,'  in  The  SooU-^ 
now  ThM  NoHmal—Obnrver  for  March  23rd,  1889). 
Guest  gives  no  quotations  from  the  Troubadour  min- 
strelsy, but  his  statement  can  be  amply  verified.  The 
earliest  signed  example  is  the  work  of  the  first-known 
Troubadour,  William  iz..  Count  of  Poitiers  and  Duke  of 
Guienne  (1071-1127);  and,  on  the  lips  of  the  fiunons 
Bernard  de  Ventadour,  it  may  very  well  have  come  to 
England  in  the  train  of  his  grandchild,  Eleanor  of  Poifcou, 
wife  of  that  Henry  of  Anjou  whose  accession  to  the  English 
throne  (1154)  made  London  the  literary  as  well  as  the 
political  capital  of  Aquitaine.  Two  of  the  nine  y^^wnplf 
extant  of  Count  William's  muse  are  in  this  stave  : — 

'  Fumi  on  vers  de  droit  nen, 
Non  er  de  mi  ni  d'autra  g«n, 
Non  er  d'amor  ni  de  joren 

Ni  de  ran  an, 
Qa'enaas  f o  trobati  en  durmen 

Sobre  oherao.' 

With  differences,  too,  the  stave  is  found  in  the  Caw- 
cioneiro  Portugueat  da  Vaticana,  which  was  written  by  the 
Troubadours  attached  to  the  courts  of  Dinia  ii.  and  other 
Kings  of  Portugal  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Cen^ 
turies ;  while  the  Trouvere,  Colins  de  Chanpiaus  (Tliir- 
teenth  Century),  varies  it  thus  : — 

'  L*aairier  f oris  d*Angieti  slai 
DednMnt  par  un  tans  gil : 
TroTsi  dame  a  ener  Terai, 

Oors  oat  ranToki. 
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Bele  et  blonde,  Uen  !•  Mu :  ADDI 

Si  ohantoit  end.  TO  THE 

*  Amon,  amora,  Muon  DHL 

Mi  demeine,  demeine. 
Tout  enid  demeine 
Hon  oaeret  joli.' 

Another  example  in  the  dialect  of  Northern  France  it , 
quoted  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Originet  de  ia  PoSne  Lyrigue 
en  France  au  Moyen  Age  of  M.  Alfred  Jeanroy  (1889) : 

*  A  definement  d*esteit 
Lairai  ma  jolietait ; 
Yren  vient  tout  apreeteis, 

Froidnre  repaire ; 
«rai  trop  an  f olie  eetalt, 

Si  m'an  voil  retiaire. 

Eminently  aristocratic  in  its  inception^  it  presently  became 
a  rhythmus  for  the  people^  with  which  artists  in  proeody, 
as  Chaucer  and  Henryson^  in  the  end  disdained  to  deiJ. 
Thus^  in  the  Twelfth  Century^  one  Hilary^  a  monk  of 
Paris,  fidls  into  it  {Vereue  et  Ludi,  1830)  in  an  Hietaria  de 
Daniel  repreeentanda  and  elsewhere : — 

*  Danielem  noe  vidimni 
Pronom  stdi  numinibns. 
Eioa  detur  leonibua 

Qaiafprerit 
Qaod  Babilonif  Darini 
Bex  deererit.' 

Tlius,  too,  it  first  appears  in  English  in  a  Thirteenth 
Century  love-song  (anonymous)  contained  in  ms.  HarL 
2253^  which  Mr.  Wright  ascribes  to  the  year  1307^  or 
thereabouts : — 

*  A  wayltt  whyt  ae  wbalUfs  bon, 
A  grein  in  golde  that  godly  ihon, 
A  tortle  that  myn  herte  is  on. 

In  tonnito  trewS ; 
Hirii  gladshipe  nee  never  gon, 

Whil  y  may  glew«.' 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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It  oeean  agmin  in  Um  nine  mt,,  Imt  with  •  ^S&noet  in 
tlia  bob-wheel : — 

'Am  7  nM  rod  Uiii  aider  dmj. 
By  gnoH  wode  lo  leelitf  pl^jt 
Mid  hflrto  7  thohu  a1  on  a  nifty, 

Sootooiof  AUithinctt; 
Kythe,  Mi  iohoa  tolU  BMij 

Al  of  thai  nioii  ihin^* 


It  it  the  rteoHi  of  Ootaetoii  JmptnOtr,  •  Fduiteeotk  Cen- 
tury rendering  (for  recitation)  from  the  French : — 

'  Jbera,  th*t  wm  with  ipira  y  aloiiofe 
And  for  ns  hnrd  and  nro  y  ■wottngi, 
Olad^llf  bolho  old  and  yoang« 

With  wytto  honiftk 
That  wylkd  a  why  li  Hero  her  toong* 

And  herken  [mjy  geet.' 

Four  of  the  Ymrk  Ph^  are  written  in  it;  it  eropt  np, 
with  a  diilerenee^  in  the  LwUu  Omfentriae  (1468) ;  and  it 
it  iiaed  in  the  Tawmiky  My^teriM,  the  m.  of  which  appear* 
to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  lliere  it 
imall  doubt  that  it  was  known  to  Medieval  Scotland^  bat 
the  first  Scotsman  whose  name  is  attached  to  it  is  Sir 
David  Lindsay,  in  Part  x.  of  Ane  Pleasant  8aHre  ^  the 
Three  EHaitU  (1540) :~ 

*Tbare  is  ane  thing  thai  I  wald  tpeir, 
Quhat  ndl  I  do  qnhen  aeho  ouns  heir? 
For  I  knaw  nooht  the  eraft  perqaeir 

Of  luff eria  gyn ; 
Thairfoir,  at  lenth,  ye  men  me  leir 

How  to  begin.' 

It  appears  in  various  guiees  in  The  Bannatyne  MS.  (1568): 
— now  composed  of  one  decasyllabic  line  and  three  octo- 
syllablics^  and  with  the  hemistichs  cut  down  by  the  half, 
fitted  to  a  single  rhyme,  and  adapted  to  a  refrain,  as  in 
Montgomerie's  Begrate  qfHU  Unhapfrie  Luce : — 

'  Irkit  I  am  with  langom  bniM  lair, 
Ounett  with  inwart  ilehing  sair, 


NOTES  3^ 

For  in  the  preaone  of  DetpAir  40DRIii 

I  Ij.  TO  TUm 

Being  ilk  wioht  gettia  ram  weilf air  hkil 

BotT;  ^^ 

now  with  the  four  octosjrllabics  in  present  uae^  but  bur- 
dened with  a  double  refrain^  as  in  this  by  Alexander 
Scott:— 

'  It  onmii  jou  luvarii  to  be  laill. 
Off  body,  bairi,  and  mind  alhaill. 
And  thoeht  je  with  your  ladyii  dsill, 

Bewonn, 
Bot  and  you  faith  and  lawty  f aill, 

Treasoun'; 

now  of  an  exact  syllabic  equality  with  the  later  form,  but 
tagged  with  a  refrain,  as  in  these  verses  by  an  in- 
nominate : — 

'  My  hairt  repoiM  the  and  the  rest, 
In  doloor  be  na  langer  dreat, 
Sen  thow  hee  it  tfaow  luTia  beat 

To  beit  thy  baill, 
Qnhilk  it  ane  gmnd  the  gudliest. 

With  littiU  daiU ' ; 

now  with  the  four  octosyllabic  verses  adapted^  as  thus,  to 
a  monosyllabic  bob-wheel : — 

*  Panaing  of  lof e  quhat  lyf  it  leidia, 
Mj  will  expreaa  with  reaaoun  pleidia, 
And  nocht  I  jnd  to  atop  their  f  eidia 

Plane, 
Bot  hif e  to  repal  beat  remeid  ia 

Vane'; 

and  now  precisely  as  in  the  Addresi  to  the  Deil  :— 

'In  Bomer  when  flouzte  will  amell. 
As  I  fore  our  fair  fleldia  and  fell, 
Allone  I  wanderit  by  ane  well, 

On  Weddinadaj ; 
I  met  a  deir  vndir  kell, 

A  weilf aird  may ; 


S40  NOTES 

I  and  fin,  in  a  Qmpkdmi  ogamB  Ottpeid,  ngnad  Akmder 

Scott:— 

*  Qahome  tcmld  I  wjt  of  mj  mkrhaww 
BoC  Cnpeid  King  of 
Thjoowt,  witlMNil 

Quhealii 
Or  crir  made  the 

8*  far  I  rew.' 

Sir  Richard  Maitlaiid  (1496-1586)  uaea  a  Tariatimi  in  hii 
Agams  the  TkeM§  ^  LiddudaUl,  and  alao  in  Soiaee  in 
Age,  written  about  1670,  shortly  after  he  waa  deprived  of 
hit  lands  of  Lethington  (Poenu,  Maitland  dab,  1830)  :- 

*  Thoeht  that  this  warld  be  rerie  strange. 
And  theiffies  hes  done  my  rowmis  rango 

And  tejnd  my  fald. 
Yet  wald  I  leif ,  and  byde  ane  ohange ; 

Thoeh  I  be  aid.' 

It  is  found  in  Ane  BaUal  qf  the  Seripiwre  in  the  book  of 
Oude  and  Qodlg  BallaU,  first  published  in  1578  (these 
Baliate,  be  it  remembered,  were  pious  parodies  of  popular 
songs,  and  were  made  to  popular  tunes) : — 

'  Rioht  lairlj  masing  in  my  mynde. 
For  pity  loir  my  heart  is  pynde. 
When  I  remember  on  Christ  so  kynde 

That  saoit  me : 
Nane  ooold  me  Mif  from  thyne  tiU  Ynde 
Bot  only  he.' 

It  is  not  denoted  in  King  James's  Ane  Sehorte  TVeaiim 
Conteining  mrnie  Senilis  and  CauteKe  to  be  OfnertfU  and 
EfckettU  in  ScottU  Poetie  (1585).  Indeed,  it  fell  into  dis- 
use with  the  decline  of  popular  poetry  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  next  known  example  being  the  fiunous  Piper  of 
KHharchan  (see  poet.  Prefatory  Note  to  Poor  MaOie'e  EXegg, 
p.  345),  '  standard  Habbie,'  as  Ramsay  calls  it :  which  is 
said  to  have  been  written  about  1640;  which  was  long 
popular  as  a  broadside ;  and  which,  reprinted,  with  other 
examples,  all  deri\'atives,  in  Watson's  First  and  Second 
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Parts  (1706, 1709),  may  Mrly  he  said  to  have  begun  the  addrisb 
process  of  nationalisation.  That  process  was  completed  TO  the 
by  Allan  Ramsay,  who  took  the  stave  straight  from  DBIL 
Watson  and  the  Piper;  used  it  in  Elegies— on  Maggie 
Johnston  (171 1)>  John  Cowper  (1714),  and  Lucky  Wood 
(1717>— in  Lucky  Spence'e  Last  Advice,  in  Familiar  EpUtle^;, 
and  the  like — all  sold  as  chap-books,  and  all  widely  read 
and  sedulously  imitated.  It  was  written  by  Hamilton  of 
Gilbertfield  (see  poet,  p.  344);  a  classic  in  it  (anony- 
mous), some  forty  stanzas  long,  is  The  Merry  Wivee  of 
MueMmrgh,  at  their  meeting  together  to  welcome  Meg 
Diekwn  aftir  her  Ump  from  the  Ladder  (1724) ;  it  so  took 
the  Scottish  ear  that  by  Fergusson's  time,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Ruddiman's  Weekly  Magazine  (1708-1784),  it  had  be- 
come the  common  inheritance  of  all  such  Scotsmen  as 
could  rhyme.  Through  Ferg^sson,  who  did  his  sprightliest 
work  in  it,  and  John  Mayne  (1759-1836)— author  of  The 
Siller  Gun  (1777),  who  wrote  it  by  cantos — it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Bums,  who  put  it  to  all  manner  of  uses 
and  informed  it  with  all  manner  of  sentiments :  in  ambi- 
tious and  serious  poetry  like  The  Vision ;  in  Addreeeee — 
to  a  Louse,  a  Mountain  Daisy,  the  Toothache,  the  Devil, 
a  Haggis,  Scotch  Drink,  to  name  but  these ;  in  Elegiee — 
upon  Tam  Samson  and  Poor  Mailie  and  Captain  Matthew 
Henderson ;  in  such  satires  as  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook 
and  Holy  WiUie'e  Prayer;  and  in  a  series  of  Epistles  of 
singular  variety  and  range.  His  thoughts  and  fancies  fell 
naturally  into  the  pace  which  it  imposes:  as  Dryden's 
into  the  heroic  couplet,  as  Spenser's  into  the  stanza  of  The 
FaZrie  Queen.  Indeed,  he  cannot  keep  it  out  of  his  head, 
and  his  Alexandrines  often  march  to  the  tune  of  it : — 

'  And  heard  great  Bablon'i  doom  pronounced 
By  Heaven*!  oommand  * — 

*  And  "  Let  us  worship  Ood,"  he  Myi 

With  solemn  air'— 

*  And  ourse  the  roffian'i  aim,  and  mourn 

Thy  haplem  fate.' 


MS  NOTES 

•  Tis  miall  wonder^  therefore^  that  a  T6I7  large  propofUon 

I    of  hig  non-lyrical  achieyement  !■  set  fbrth  in  H^  or  tint 

Wordfworth  should  choote  it  fbr  tho  stare  of  his  memcHrial 


A  MS.  of  the  Addreu — ^m.  (A)-^  included  in  the  book 
purchased  by  the  Kilmarnock  Committee :  it  lacks  tli« 
MUtonic  motto.  The  printer's  copy^na.  (B>-i^  in  the 
don  of  the  Irvine  dub. 


Stanza  il  Line  3.  '  Vm  mre  tma'  cmrfvrt  it  csa  gie,' 
MS.  (A). 

Stanza  hi.  Line  3.  'An*  tho'  yon  kom  kit  Mi's  thy 
hame/  ms.  (A). 

Stanza  ix.  6.  '  Owre  howkit  dead ':— C^.  Allan  Raausj, 
Tki  GimtU  Shipkerd  (1735),  iL  2  :— 

'  At  midnight  hours  o'er  the  Urfc-yard  she  raves. 
And  howks  unchristened  weans  out  of  their  graipes' ; 

and  Tam  #*  Skanier  (p.  323),  '  Coffins  stood  round/  tU. 

Stanza X.  Line  3.  'For  0/  the  yellow  treasure's  taeD»' 
1787  (3);  '  Ock;  Mss.  (A  and  B).  4.  'By  wicka  skill,'  Ms. 
(A);  ^coMtraip  skill,'  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (A).  5  'An 
dautUtt  twal-pint  Hankie's ^bim/ MS. (A);  * gam^  MS.  (B), snd 
1786. 

Stanza  xi.  in  ms.  (A),  originally  read  thus : — 

'  Thence  knots  are  coasien,  spells  conirit^d, 
An'  the  brisk  bridegroom^  newly  wMd^ 
Just  as  the  kittle  point  arrif/d. 

Fond,  keen^  an  crone^ 
Is  by  some  sfikfti  jaddeprMd 

O  's  vnrklum's  use.* 

Of  Lines  z  and  2  the  final  readmg  hi  MS.  (A)  is  :<>»> 

'  Thence  mystic  knots  breed  greet  abuse 
To  young  guidmen,  fond,  keen,  and  croose  * ; 


and  in  MS.  (B),  *brud*  is  a  deleted  reading.    5.  *Is  madeas 
useless  as  a  louse,'  final  reading  in  MS.  (A). 
Stanza  XII.  Line  5.  '  An' ii^^^l/jr  traTllen  are  allnr'd,' ms. 
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Stanza  xni.   Linb  5.    '  The  dtmcim,  cunt,  tniscUevoos  ADDBltot 
noBkcrft,'  MS.  (A).  TO  Mk 

Stanza  xv.  in  ms.  (A)  origiiudljr  re«d  thOB  ^—  dbil 

'  Lang  syne  in  Eden*s  Aa>^  scetu 
Wkem  sirap^n  EdUs  ['Adam's '  deleted]  days  Wirwimn, 
An*  Eve  was  iiMe  my  honu  Jean 

My  dearest  part, 
A  damcim,  sweet,  yettisg,  kamdsame  fmeem 
we  gmiieless  heart: 

The  snbetitated  stanza — 'bonie  yard,'  by  the  way,  it 
Fergnsson's — ^which,  as  printed,  u  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
poem  in  MS.  (A),  was  no  doubt  written  after  the  difficulty  "With 


Stanza  xvii.  Linb  3.  <  Ye  did  present  yo«r  ttgl^  fids,' 

■B.<A). 

Stiuiza  XIX.  Linb  3.  'Sin'  that  day  Michael  did  you 
fimct'i^'Vide  MUtoo,  Book  6th'  (R.  B.) 

Stanza  xx.  Linb  a.  * TheU  EMsi's  rantia,  swemim^ 
daakiD,'  vs.  (A). 


THE  DEATH  AND  DYING  WORDS  OP  POOR 

MAIUE 

Onb  of  the  few  pieces  written  before  1784.  Batnt 
'had,  pBrtlf  ^7  ^"^y  of  frolic,  bought  a  ewe  and  two 
lambs  from  a  neighbour,  and  she  was  tethered  in  a  field 
adjoining  the  house  at  Lochlie.  He  and  I  were  going 
out  with  our  teams,  and  our  two  younger  brothers  to 
drive  for  us,  at  mid-day,  when  Hugh  Wilson,  a  curious* 
looking,  awkward  boy,  clad  in  plaiding,  oame  to  us  witk 
much  anxiety  in  his  hce,  with  the  information  that  the 
ewe  had  entangled  heriself  in  the  tether,  and  was  lying  in 
the  ditch.  Robert  was  much  tickled  with  Huoc's  appear- 
ance and  postures  on  the  occasion.  Poor  Mailie  was  set 
to  rights,  and  when  we  returned  from  the  plough  in  the 
evening  he  repeated  to  me  her  Death  and  D^^ng  W&rde 
pretty  much  in  the  way  they  now  stand/— Ofumnr  Bobml 
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The  'Dying  Words'  of  Poor  MaiHe,  thougli  in  t 

dilferent  metre^  trace  back  without  doubt  to  the  Lut 
D^ing  WanU  <^  Bann^  Heck  (Watson's  First  Part),  wntten 
by  HamUton  of  GUbertfield  (1666  .M757),  who  pin- 
phrased  and  metricised  Blind  Harry's  Wallace : — 

***A1m!  sIm!"  quo  Bonnie  Heok, 
*'  On  former  dayi  when  I  reflect ! 
I  WM  a  Dog  mnoh  in  reepeet 

For  doughty  Deed : 
But  now  I  must  hing  bj  the  Neck 
Without  Bemead." ' 

It  was  imitated  in  Ramsay's  Lucky  Spence't  Latt  Advke 
and  The  Last  Speech  qf  a  Wretched  Miser,  and  established 
a  eonventioir  in  Soots  verse. 

The  poem  was  entered  in  the  First  Common  Place  Book'm 
June  1786-— MS.  (A).  It  was  also  inscribed  in  a  book^  of 
which  two  leaves  of  beautiful  manuscript — ^ms.  (B)— <ars 
in  the  possession  of  the  representatives  of  the  l^e  ez- 
Provost  Brown,  Paisley  ;  and  it  appears  in  the  book  pvr^ 
chased  by  the  Kilmarnock  Committee — us.  (C). 

Link  3.  '  Wsre  ae  day  nibblin  on  the  tether/  us.  (A). 
4.  'And  e^er  she  warsl'd  in  the  ditch,'  MSS.  (A  and  B). 
6.  *  When  Hughoc  he  came  doytin  by  * : — *  A  neebonr  herd- 
callant  about  three-fourths  as  wise  as  other  folk'  (R*  B. 
in  1786,  etc.) ;  '  Hughoc  was  an  odd,  glowran,  gapin  callan 
about  three-fourths/  etc.  (R.  B.  in  lis.  [B]).  24.  '  To  scores 
o'  lambs  and  packs  o'  woo,'  1787  (2).  27.  '  An'  now  my 
dying  charge  I  gue  him/  1786.  31.  '  But  gie  them  gude  hit 
milk  their  fill/  MS.  (A).  29-  *  ^^  ^^Y  ^^  ^^  ^^^  <h<^  for- 
bears, MS.  (A).  47.  '  An'  warn  him  ay  at  ridin  time^  MSS.  (A, 
B  and  C),  and  1786.  59.  '  An'  when  ye  ever  mind  your  mitber,' 
MS.  (A);  <>v,'  MS.  (C)  and  1786.  66.  'An'  dos'd  her  iem 
amang  the  dead/  1794. 

POOR  MAILIE'S  ELEGY 

This  delightful  piece  of  sympathy  and  fiin  does  not 
appear  in  the  First  Common  Place  Book.     It  was  probably 


composed  after  Bums  had  determined  on  publica- 
tion. 

The  six-line  stave  in  rime  cou^e  (see  ante,  p.  336),  was 
adapted  to  elegiac  purposes^  by  the  use  of  a  reftmin 
which  ends  in  '  dead/  by  Sir  Robert  Sempill  of  Beltrees 
(1696  P-1661  ?)  in  2%e  Piper  o/Kiibarchan  :— 

'  Kilbarohan  now  may  say  Alace ! 
For  sho  hc8  lost  her  Oame  a/nd  Oraee, 
Bay  th  Trixie  and  the  Maidein  Trace ; 

Bot  quhat  remeid  ? 
For  na  man  can  supply  his  place — 

Hab  Simson  'b  deid.' 

Sir  Robert  is  also  credited  with  an  Epitaph  on  Sanny 
Briggs^  which  runs  on  precisely  similar  lines.  Both 
are  printed  in  Watson's  Choice  Collection,  which  includes, 
besides^  an  Epitaph  on  William  Lithgow^  a  drunken  Writer 
to  the  Signet^  closely  imitated  from  the  pair  of  SempiUs ; 
and  the  tradition  is  observed  in  Ramsay's  Elegies  (see  ante, 
p.  341)^  and  in  Fergusson's  On  David  Gregory  and  On  the 
Death  of  Scotch  Music  (which  last  perhaps  suggested  Poor 
Mailie).  By  Bums's  time^  in  fact^  the  elegiac  formula 
had  become  completely  Scotticized^  and  had  entered  into 
the  common  stock-in-trade  of  rhyming  Scottish  men. 

An  early  draft — ms.  (A)— follows  The  Death  in  a  ms. 
in  the  possession  of  the  representatives  of  the  late  ex- 
Provost  Brown  of  Paisley.  The  piece  is  also  inscribed 
in  the  book  at  Kilmarnock — ms.  (B).  ms.  (A)  differs  so 
much  from  the  printed  version^  and  affords  so  capital 
an  illustration  of  the  writer's  methods  that  we  give  it  in 
fuU:— 

*  Lament,  in  rhyme,  a'  ye  wha  dow. 
Your  elbuok  mban  claw  your  pow. 
Poor  Robin  *8  ruin'd,  Btidc  an'  stow, 

Past  a*  remead : 
His  only  darlin,  ain  pet  yowe 

Poor  Mailie  *b  dead. 

*  Ochon,  alaifl,  his  lucklesa  lot  1 
In  loflin  her  he  lost  a  note ; 


'• 


m6  notes 

H«  ftXF6  hm  kmbi  to  \mj  a  eoat 
A  novDniii  wo6d  s 

Bm  '•  iiptniw  poorar  tkMi  m  gNM 
Sin'MAUk'tdHid. 


Wi*  woo  Ito  filta,  m'  li«i  Uk* 
She  WM  th«  ilow'r  o'  Fiuiriie  iModm, 

AfMBOiasbned ! 
Now  Bobin  graotin  ehowi  Uio  hamt 

CXftflMdeftdl 


*  O  f ortVM,  kow  tlioa  doM  «■  »Mk  I 
Ho  UMVffht  in  hor  ho  taw  a  itook 
Would  hooTO  him  ap  wi'  hjyio  folk 

Toooekhiihcod: 
Now  h'  hii  hopM  are  gmo  Ifln  tftiok% 

For]faflio*«4Mi. 

'  Wae  worth,*  etc., 

M  in  tiie  Uxt,  the  leaf  ending  tn  tlie  ttiAdk  «f  te 
fftann. 

Stanza  i.  Linb  5.  '  Po^  Robkii  fate  it  at  a  dote,'  Mi.  (B)i 
Stanza  ii.  Lin£  5.  '  Or  ^sr  /mt  J?«Mi»  daiiie»  wear,' 
MS.  (B);  *MaAtf,'  17S6. 
Stanza  hi.  Line  x.  '  Ay  wkart  k$  gmd  «he  trotted  bf 

him,' MS.  (B). 

Stanza  rv.  Line  x.  '  I  wat  she  was  a  yvrng  o'  aenie,'  MS. 
(B).    5.  '  A2ne^  ^^f If  lanely  keeps  the  spence,' MS.  (B). 

Stanza  ▼.  Line  x.  '  At  Hma  he  wanders  up  tlie  howe,* 
MS.  (B).  3.  *  Comes  bleatin  to  him,  owre  tlie  knowe,*  vfij  (i)» 
1787  (2),  1793  and  1794. 

Stanza  vi.  in  a  deleted  version — MS.  (B)— reads,  as  does 
Stanza  hi.  in  ms.  (A) :— '5i#  was  nm  gtt^  etc.  l^^Uiam 
Bumess  was  for  some  time  gardener  at  FairHe  House,  Ayrshire. 

Stanza  vii.  Line  x.  'Wae  worth  that  man  wha  first  did 
shape,'  1786. 

Stanza  vhi.  Line  2.  '  Your  chanters  tune ' : — In  Lowland 
Scotland  the  bagpipe  was  at  one  time  as  common  as  it  is  and 
was  in  the  Highlands.  Its  disnse  was  due  to  the  actioo  of 
the  Kirk  authorities  in  connexion  with  dandng. 
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£PICTL£  TO  JAMES  SMITH 

The  recipient  of  this  epistle  was  the  son  of  Robert  Smithy 
merchant^  Mauchline.     He  was  bom  Ist  March  1765^  and 
was  thus  six  years  younger  than  the  poet     He  lost  his 
father  early^  and^  perhaps  by  reason  of  his  step&ther's 
rigid  discipline^  grew  something  regardless  of  restraint 
He  was^  however^  clever^  affsctieiiatey  and  witty ;  secured 
the  poet's  especial  esteem  by  his  loyalty  during  the  Armour 
troubles ;  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Equity  (or  Bache- 
lors' Club^  which  met  at  the  Whitefoord  Arms)^  and  the 
subject  of  a  humorous  epitaph  (see  pwt,  voL  iL)  which 
need  not  be  interpreted  too  literally ;  for  some  time  kept 
a  small  draper's  shop  in  Mauchline ;    in  1787  became 
partner  in  the  Avon  Printworks^  JLinlithgowshire ;  and 
about  1788  went  to  Jamaica,  where  he  died.     Several 
letteiH  to  him  are  included  in  Bums's  correspondence. 
His  sister's  ^  wit '  is  celebrated  in  The  Belies  of  Mauchline, 
The  EpUile  was  probably  written  early  in  1786^  before 
Burns  had  quite  decided  to  attempt  publication.     In  the 
t>ook  purchased  by  the  Kilmarnock  Committee  the  ma, 
gives  some  interesting -variations  from  the  printed  ver- 
sion.    The  third  stanxa  is  wanting,  and  probably,  there- 
fore^  was  not  included  in  the  EpiHle  as  sent  to  Smithy 
but  was  added  in  transcribing  for  the  press. 

Stanza  iy.  Line  5.  *  IVill  ye  lay-bye  a  wu  why  lis  time,' 
deleted  reading  in  MS. 
Stanza  v.  in  the  ms.  reads  as  follows  i-^ 

*  Some  rhyme  because  they  like  to  clash, 
An*  gie  a  neebor's  name  a  lash  ; 
An*  some  (vain  thought) for  needfu'  cash  ; 

An'  some /or  fame  ; 
For  me,  /  string  my  degg-rei  trash 
For  fun  at  home ' ; 

but  this  reading  is  deleted,  and  the  printed  one  ik  stibstituted, 
with  the  exception  of  *kifitra '  for  '«oimtra '  hi  lin^  3. 


S48  NOTES 

Stanza  ix.  Linb  x.  *  Thtn/anw^/ hopes  o'  limrd-boiighs,' 
t  MS.,  1786,  i7S7(i)f  1787  (2)»  1793  ^d  1794;  bat  in  the  1786 
*  of  for  *  o'.'    5.  *  An'  ttU  the  Unely  heighu  an'  howes,'  MS. 

Stanza  XI.  LiN£a.  'Jnsl  now/W  livin,  sound  an'iM/,' 
MS. ;  ^a$%d^  1794.  5-6.  A  deleted  reading  of  these  lines  in 
the  MS.  it  at  follows : — 

*  Then  top  an'  main-top  hoisi  the  tail 
All  hands  aU^t 
An'  large  before  Enjoyment's  gale 
\jA'%S€nd  adrift: 

Stanza  xii.  Link  3.  *  An^  pleasure  is  the  magic  wand,' 

MS. 

Stanza  XIV.  Lin£5.  ^  An* farewel^eu  bewiickin^inmaL,' 
MS.,  which  has  'fturwd*  instead  of  *  fiireweel '  in  the  preceding 
Unes  of  this  stanza. 

Stanza  xvii.  Linb  5.  'And  ^r^  iks  bmmn  kmngry  hot,* 


Stanza  xviii.  Linb  5.  'Then  c^tu  in  tome  ctmU  place,' 

MS. 

Stanza  zxiii.  Linb  i.  '  A  title,  Dempster  merits  it '  :— 
Geofge  Dempster  of  Dunnichen,  M.P.  (See  onl^.  Notes  to 
The  Authar^s  Earmst  Cry  and  Prayr^  p.  325).  A  deleted 
reading.  Lines  a,  3  in  the  MS.,  is  as  follows  : — 

'  Honor,  gie  that  tat  Willie  Pit 
Ifheg04s  on  to  merit  it,* 

Stanza  xxvi.  Linb  z.  *0'  ye  guidkXk  wka  Ihre  l>y  mle/ 

MS. 

Stanza  xxviii.  Linb  4.  *The  rantin  squad,'  MS. ;  *rtmb' 
ling,'  1786 ;  and  * rattlin\*  1794.  Not  impossibly  *  rumbH^^' 
in  the  1786  Edition,  was  a  misprint  for  '  ramttmg: 


A  DREAM 

The  outspokenness  of  this  address — ^partly  traceable  to 
the  poet's  latent  Jacobitism — ^was  distasteftd  to  some  of 
his  loyal  patrons^  who  advised  that,  unless  it  were 
modified^  it  should  not  be  retained  in  the  1787  Editioa. 


NOTES  849 

But^  as  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  (30th  April),  he  was 
'not  very  amenable  to  counsel'  in  such  a  matter;  and^ 
his  sentiments  once  published,  he  scorned  either  to  with- 
draw them  or  to  dilute  his  expression.  The  author  of  the 
Ode  here  ridiculed  was  Thomas  Warton.  For  the  stave 
of  A  Dream,  see  ante  (p.  329),  the  Prefatory  Note  to  The 
Holy  Fair. 

Stanza  l  Line  4.  'A  humble  Bardu  wishes/  1786,  1787 
(l),  and  1787  (2):— The  variation  '  Poet '  in  Editions  '93  and  '94 
is  preferable  in  view  of  '  hardship  *  in  the  following  line. 

Stanza  ii.  Line 2.  'By  many^  lord  an'  lady,'  1786,  1787 
(I),  1787  (2),  and  1793. 

Stanza  iv.  Line  7.  *  And  now  the  third  part  ^the  string,' 
1787  (i),  1787  (2),  1793  and  1794.  9.  'Than  did  ae  day':— 
Before  the  American  Colonies  were  lost. 

Stanza  vii.  Line  8.  '  Abridge  your  bonny  Barges,'  1787  (2): 
—In  the  spring  of  1785  it  had  been  proposed  to  reduce  the 
Navy. 

Stanza  ix.  Line 4.  'A  simple  Poet  gies  ye,'  1793  and  1794. 
5.  '  Thae  bonny  Baimtime  Heaven  has  lent,'  1787  (2). 

Stanza  x.  Line  x.  'For  you,  young  Potentate  o'  Wales' : 
— Afterwards  George  iv. 

Stanza  xi.  Line  x.  '  Yet  aft  a  ragged  cowt  *s  been  known,' 
1787  (2).  5.  'There  him  at  Agincourt  wha  shone': — 'King 
Henry  v.*  (R.  B.)  7.  'And  yet,  wi'  funny  queer  Sir  John': — 
*  Sir  John  Falstaff,  vide  Shakespeare '  (R.  B.). 

Stanza  xii.  'For  you,  right  rev'rend  Osnaburg' : — Frede- 
rick Augustus,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  second  son  of 
George  in. ;  bora  i6th  August  1763 ;  elected  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Osnaburg  in  infiuicy  (1764);  had  abandoned  the  title  in  1784, 
on  being  created  Duke  of  York  and  Albany;  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  in  1798 ;  but  in  1809  was  compelled  by 
the  Qarke  Scandals  to  resign.     He  died  5th  January  1827. 

Stanza  xiii.  Line  3.  <  A  glorious  galley  stem  and  stera,' 
1786,  1787  (i),  1787  (2),  and  1793-—'  Alluding  to  the  newspaper 
account  of  a  certain  Royal  sailor's  amour '  (R.  B.).  The  royal 
sailor  was  Prince  William  Henry — appointed  captain  in  the 
Navy  loth  April    1786— afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
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finally  Kiag  Willim  IT.  Hk  oobmboa  with  Doratl^  JoidM 
did  not  bigin  till  179a 

Stanxa  XIV,  Uns  X.  'Ye  ImUj  ^omt^  XAomatan  %V  1787 
(a). 

THE  VISION 

Ths  division  into  *  Duant '  was  borrowed  firom  Oinaa  :— 
'Duan^  a  term  of  Oatian's  for  the  different  diyinont 
of  a  digrenive  poem.  See  hia  Catk-Loday  voL  iL  of 
MTherMn's  Tranaktion.'  (R.  B.)  To  Duan  i.^  as 
it  appeared  in  the  1786  Edition^  aeven  ataoaa  were 
added  in  that  of  1787,  and  one  to  Duan  n.  Fourteen 
ftanaas  of  the  poem  as  originally  oompeaed  were  with- 
held hj  Buma  from  publication,  and  were  firet  printed 
(1962)  in  Chembeia's  Edition  from  the  Stair  ms.,  then 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dick  of  Inrine.  Since  then  this 
ica.  has  been  divided  and  sold  piecemeal,  the  most 
of  the  suppressed  stanias,  with  two  of  the  afcanns  pub- 
liahed  in  1787,  being  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert 
Jardine  of  Castlemilk.  The  suppressed  staniaa  are  strik- 
ingly inferior  to  those  published  in  the  original  Edition ; 
but  the  true  explanation  seems  to  be— not  any  ' nodding' 
on  the  part  of  Bums  after  his  genius  waa  matured  but — 
as  stated  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  16th  January  1787, 
that  they  formed  part  of  The  Vition  as  it  'originally 
stood,'  when  he  composed  it  'long ago.'  In  all  likelihood 
the  published  stanzas  were  revised  for  the  Kilmarnock 
volume,  the  others  remaining  untouched.  Buma  abo 
states  that  the  stanMS  added  in  the  '87  Edition  formed 
part  of  the  poem  aa  it  'originally  stood';  but  the  pro- 
bability is  that  they  were  almost  entirely  recast  At  least 
it  is  plain  that  in  one  case,  that  of  Stansa  xxii  (Duan  i.), 
this  was  so : — 

*  Brydone's  brave  ward,  I  well  eoold  ipy,'  efo., 

which  is  merely  an  improved  reading  of  Staoai  zi.  of  the 
suppressed  set : — 

*  Brydone's  brave  waxd  I  saw  him  stand,'  He. 


The  following  are  the  suppressed  stanaas.      After  the 
18th  of  DuanL  :— 

*  With  aeoret  throes  I  marked  that  earth. 
Thai  oottage,  witness  of  my  birth ; 
And  near  I  saw,  bold  issuing  forth 

In  youthful  pride, 
A  lindsay  laee  of  noble  worth. 

Famed  far  and  wide. 

*  Where,  hid  behind  a  spreading  wood. 
An  andent  Pict-built  mansion  stood, 
I  spied,  among  an  angel  brood, 

A  female  fair ; 
Sweet  shone  their  high  maternal  blood 

And  fathers'  air.i 

*  An  aneient  tower'  to  memory  brought 
How  Dettingen's  bold  hero  fought ; 
Still,  far  from  sinking  into  nought. 

It  owns  a  lord 
Who  far  in  western  climates  fought. 

With  trusty  sword. 

*  Anong  the  rest  I  well  oould  spy 
One  gallant,  graceful,  martial  boy. 
The  aoldier  sparkled  in  his  eye, 

A  diamond  water ; 
I  blest  that  noble  badge  with  joy 

That  owned  mefratcr.* 

After  the  20th  stanza  of  the  text : — 

*  Near  by  arose  a  mansion  fine,^ 
The  seat  of  many  a  muse  divine ; 
Not  rustio  muses  such  as  mine. 

With  hoUy  crown'd, 
But  th'  ancient,  tuneful,  laurell'd  Nine, 

From  classic  ground. 

1  Sondrom.— i2.  B.  «  SUir.— iJ.  B. 

*  CSaptain  James  Montgomerie,  Master  of  St.  James'  Lodge, 
Tarbolton,  to  whioh  the  author  has  the  honour  to  belong.— it.  B, 
4  Auohinleok.— i2.  B. 


NOTES 

I  movm'd  the  awd  thai  FortmM  dMlt, 
To  tee  where  bonie  Whitefoorde  dwelt  ;^ 
But  other  proqieeti  made  me  melt : 

That  ▼iUage  near ;  s 
There  Nature,  Friendahip,  Lore,  I  felt, 

Fond-mingUiig  dear ! 

*  Hail  1  Nature*!  pang,  more  itroDg  than  death ! 
Warm  Friendehip's  glow,  like  kindling  wrath ! 
Lore,  dearer  than  the  parting  breath 

Of  dying  friend ! 
Not  ey'n  with  life's  wild  deriona  path. 

Tour  force  shall  end ! 

'The  Pow'r  that  gave  the  eoft  alarma 
In  Uooming  Whiteford's  roej  ohaima. 
Still  threaU  the  tiny,  f eather'd  anna, 

The  barbkl  dart» 
While  lovely  Wilhelminia  warms 

The  ooldest  heart.'  < 

2l8t  itaiiia  of  the  text : — 

'Where  Lngar  leaves  his  moorland  plaid,^ 
Where  lately  Want  was  Idly  laid, 
I  maricid  bosy,  bustling  Tiade, 

In  f errid  flame, 
Beneath  a  Patroness's  aid. 

Of  noble  name. 

'Wild,  ooontless  hills  I  ooold  sonrey. 
And  ooontless  flocks  as  wild  as  they ; 
Bat  other  scenes  did  eharms  display, 

Hmt  better  pleaae^ 
Where  polish'd  manners  dwell  with  Qn^^ 

In  rural  ease.* 


^ 

'Where  Cessnock  poors  with  goigling  aoond  ;* 

And  Irwine,  marking  oot  the  boond. 


limyle.  *  Manohllne. 

nihelminia  Alexander.  ^  Onmniwk.^A  B. 

irqohar  Gray.— it.  B,  *  AiwhlnAtlh  — JL  B. 
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EnAinoar'd  of  the  loenet  around,  TII2 

Slow  nma  his  race,  vmov 

A  name  I  doubly  honor'd  found,  ^ 

With  knightly  grace. 

'  Brjdone'i  farave  ward,'  I  law  him  stand. 
Fame  humbly  offering  her  hand. 
And  near,  his  kinsman's  rustic  band,' 

With  one  accord, 
lamenting  their  late  blessed  land 

Must  change  its  lord. 

*  The  owner  of  a  pleasant  spot. 
Near  sandy  wilds,  I  last  cUd  note ;  ^ 
A  heart  too  warm,  a  pulse  too  hot 

At  times,  o'erran ; 
But  large  in  ev'ry  feature  wrote. 

Appeared  the  Man.' 

DUAN   I 

Stanza  i.  Line  x.  '  The  sun  had  clos'd  the  winter  day ':— 
Cf.  My  Nannie  C  (p.  249),  Stanza  i.  Line  3.  *The  wintry 
son  the  day  has  closed.' 

Stanza  ii.  Line 2.  'The  lee-lang  day  had  tir'd  me/  1786 
and  1787  (I). 

Stanza  iv.  Line  x.  'All  in  this  moUy,  misty  clime,'  1787 
(2).    3.  *  I  backward  mus'd  on  tuasM  time/  1787  (2). 

Stanza  x.  Line  x.  *  A  "  hair-brained,  sentimental  trace  " ': 
— C£  Epistle  to  James  Smith  (p.  67),  Stanza  xxvii.  Line 
x.  'Nae  hair-brained,  sentimental  traces.' 

Stanza  xi.  Line  3.  'And  such  a  leg  I  My  Bess  I  ween,' 
1786;  'My  bonny  Jean,'  1787  (2)1^* Bess'  was  substituted 
for  *Jean*  in  preparing  the  poem  for  the  '86  Edition,  on 
account  of  Armour's  temporary  renunciation ;  but  although 
the  acquaintanceship  was  not  renewed  until  June  '87,  her 
name  was  restored  in  the  '87  Edition,  which  was  published 
in  ApriL 

Stanza  xvi.   This  Stanza  and  the  remaining  ones  of  Duan  i. 
were  first  published  in  the  '87  Edition. 

1  Oaprington.— Jt.  B,  >  Colonel  Fullarton.— Jt.  B. 

s  Dr.  FaUartoii.-*i2.  B.  ^  Orangefleld.— it.  B, 

▼OL.  L  Z 


354  NOTES 

Stanza  xvii.  Line  a.  'To see  a  race  heroic  wheel* :— *Thc 

Wallaces' (R.  B.). 
Stanza  XVIII.  Line  i.  *  His  Conntry's  Savionr,  mark  him 

well ' :— *  William  Wallace  *  (R.  B.).  a.  '  Bold  Richardtoo's 
heroic  swell ' : — 'Adam  Wallace  of  Richardton,  cousin  to  the  im- 
mortal preserver  of  Scottish  independence  *  ( R.  B.  )•  Ricfaardton 
is  now  known  as  Riccarton.  3.  'The  chief,  on  Sark  wbo 
glorious  fell ' : — '  Wallace,  laird  of  Craigie,  who  was  second  in 
command,  under  Douglas,  Earl  of  Ormond,  at  the  buncos 
battle  on  the  banks  of  Sark,  fought  attno  1448.  That  glorioos 
victory  was  principally  owing  to  the  judicious  conduct  and 
intrepid  valour  of  the  gallant  laird  of  Craigie,  who  died  of  his 
wounds  after  the  action'  (R.  B.)*  The  Wallaces  of  Craigie 
were  descended  from  the  Wallaces  of  Riccarton,  John  Wallace 
of  Riccarton  having  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  John  Lindsay  of  Craigie.  The  heiress  of  Craigie  in  Bnms's 
tin.e  was  his  friend  Mrs.  Dunlop,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Frances  Anne  Wallace.  5.  'And  he  whom  ruthless  hits 
expeU;  1787  (2). 

Stanza  xix.  Line  x.  'There,  where  a  sceptr'd  Pictish 
shade,'  etc  : — *  Coilus,  King  of  the  Picts,  from  whom  the 
district  of  Kyle  is  said  to  take  its  name,  lies  buried,  as  tradition 
says,  near  the  family  seat  of  the  Montgomeries  of  Coilsfield, 
where  his  burial  place  is  still  shown '  (R.  B.). 

Stanza  xx.  Line  x.  'Thro*  many  a  wild,  romantic  grove' : 
— * Barskimming,  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk'  (R.  B.). 
It  lies  two  miles  south-west  of  Mauchline.  The  '  aged  Judge  *  of 
Line  5 — to  whom  it  belonged — was  Sir  Thomas  Miller,  ton  of 
William  Miller  of  Glenlee,  Kirkcudbrightshire;  bom  3rd 
November  1717  ;  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar  21st  February 
1742  ;  appointed  Lord  Justice-Qerk  14th  June  1766,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Barskimming,  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  Lord 
Glenlee  ;  Lord- President  of  the  Court  of  Session  15th  January 
1788  ;  created  a  baronet  3rd  March  of  the  same  year ;  died 
27th  September  1789.  The  estate  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  family. 

Stanza  xxi.  Line  2.  '  The  learned  Sire  and  Son  I  saw'  :— 
'  Catrine,  the  seat  of  the  late  Doctor  and  present  Professor 
Stewart'  (R.  B.)*  It  is  situate  about  two  miles  south-east  of 
Mauchline.      The  estate  came  into  the   possession   of  Dr. 


Matthew  Stewart — bom  1717,  died  23rd  January  1785 — Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Eldinburgh,  through 
his  marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Archibald  Stewart, 
Writer  to  the  Signet ;  and  here  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  The  *  son,'  Professor  Dugald  Stewart — bom  22nd 
November  1753,  died  nth  June  1828 — the  well-known  meta- 
physician, usually  spent  a  part  of  the  summer  at  Catrine,  and 
there  Bums  made  his  acquaintance.  5.  '  That  all  its  source 
and  end  to  draw,'  MS.  at  Castlemilk.  6.  '  This^  to  adore,* 
MS.  at  Castlemilk. 

Stanza  xxii.  Line  x.  *  Brydone's  brave  ward  I  well 
could  spy':— *  Colonel  Fullarton  '  (R.  B.).  Colonel  William 
FuUarton  was  descended  from  an  Ayrshire  family,  which  for 
five  centuries  had  possessed  the  barony  of  Fullarton,  near 
Irvine ;  born  12th  January  1754  ;  educated  at  Edinburgh 
University  ;  spent  some  time  in  foreign  travel  under  the  care  of 
Patrick  Brydone,  author  of  a  Tour  in  Sicily  ;  in  1780  proposed 
an  expedition  to  Mexico  against  the  Spaniards  ;  raised  for  this 
purpose  the  98th  Regiment,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel ;  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Dutch  war — and  thence 
to  India,  where  in  1783  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Southern  army  ;  published  in  1787  A  View  of  the  English 
Interests  in  India^  and  in  1793  an  Account  of  the  Agriculture  of 
the  County  of  Ayr ;  raised  the  23rd  or  Fullarton 's  Dragoons  in 
1794,  and  the  loist  Regiment  in  1802;  appointed  in  April 
1803  First  Commissioner  of  Trinidad  ;  died  13th  February  1808. 
In  1 791  Fullarton  introduced  himself  to  Bums,  who  afterwards 
corresponded  with  him,  and  sent  him  verses  in  MS.  In  his 
Account  of  Agriculture  he  notes  that  the  method  of  dishorning 
cattle  therein  recommended  was  suggested  *by  Mr.  Robert 
Bums,  whose  general  talents  are  no  less  conspicuous  than  the 
poetic  powers  which  have  done  so  much  honour  to  the  country 
in  which  he  was  born. ' 

DUAN   II 

Stanza  hi.  Link  6.  'Their  labours  ply,'  1787  (2)  and 

1794. 
Stanza  iv.    Line  2.  '  Some  fire  the  Sodger  on  to  dare,' 

T786. 
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Stanza  vi.  This  Stanza  was  added  in  the  "87  Editioa. 

Stanza  vii.  Line  x.  *  Hence,  Fullarton,  the  bimve  tad 
foang ' : — See  Note  to  Line  x  of  Stanza  xxii.  of  Data  l 
a.  '  Hence,  Dempster's  seal  -  inspirM  tongue ' :  —  Geoi|e 
Dempster  of  Dunnichen,  M.P.  See  Note  to  TIU  Autkai^i 
Eamat  Ciy  ami  Pm^ir  (Stanza  xiii.  Line  x,  p.  325). 

Stanza  xii.  Line  1.  *And  this  district  as  mine  I  claim 'r— 
The  district  of  Kyle.  3.  *  Where  once  the  Campbells,  cfaieCi 
of  fame ' : — ^The  Campbells  of  Loodoun,  descended  oripnaUj 
from  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  of  the  house  of  Lochow,  who  in 
the  reign  of  Robert  i.  married  Susaanah  Crawford,  heiress  of 
Loudoun.  In  i6ao  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Lawers  manied 
Margaret  Campbell,  Baroness  of  Loudoun,  and  on  12th  Mty 
1633  he  was  created  Earl  of  Loudoun  and  Baron  of  Tarrinseaa 
and  Mauchline. 

Stanza  xyiii.  Line  •.  '  Wild  smd  thee  Pleasure's  drriont 

way,'  1787  (2).  1793  *n<i  "794. 

Stanza  xx.  Line  x.  *Thou  can'st  not  learn,  nat  I  cm 
show,'  1786,  1787  (I),  1787  (2),  and  1793.  »•  *  To  paint  with 
Thomson's  Umdict^-gUw^*  1786  and  1787  (i). 


HALLOWEEN 

A  Halloween  by  John  Mayne^  author  of  the  SUler  Oun, 
appeared  in  Ruddiman's  WeMjf  Magazine  in  November 
1780.  It  is  written  in  the  six-line  stave  in  rtiiM  eouee 
of  The  Piper  of  Kilbarchan  (see  ante,  pp.  336,  345),  and 
suggested  little  to  Bums  except,  perhaps^  his  theme. 
Burns  pre&ces  his  verses  thus : — 'The  following  poem  will, 
by  many  readers^  be  well  enough  understood  ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  manners  and 
traditions  of  the  country  where  the  scene  is  cast^  notes 
are  added^  to  give  some  account  of  the  principal  charms 
and  speUs  of  that  nighty  so  big  with  prophecy  to  the 
peasantry  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  pasaion  of  ptjing 
into  futurity  makes  a  striking  part  of  the  history  of 
human  nature  in  its  rude  state,  in  all  agea  and  nations; 
and  it  may  be  some  entertainment  to  a  philosophic  mind, 
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if  any  such  should  honour  the  author  with  a  pemsal,  to  hallow* 
see  the  remains  of  it  among  the  more  unenlightened  in 
our  own.'  He  also  supplies  the  foUowing  note  on  tiie 
title,  Halhween : — '  Is  thought  to  he  a  night  when  witchee^ 
devils,  and  other  mischief-making  heings  are  all  abroad 
on  their  baneful,  midnight  errands;  particularly  those 
aerial  people,  the  fairies,  are  said,  on  that  night,  to  hold 
a  grand  anniversary.'  Cf,  Montgomerie,  Fitting  (lines 
274-0):— 

*  In  the  hinder  end  of  hanieet  on  Alhallow  enen, 
When  our  good  neigfaboors  doe  ryd,  gif  I  read  right,'  eto. 

For  an  hccount  of  the  stave,  see  ante,  p.  328^  the  Prefix 
tory  Note  to  The  Holy  Fair.  A  portion  of  Halhween, 
beginning  with  the  last  seven  lines  of  the  seventeenth 
stanza,  is  included  in  the  book  purchased  by  the  Kil- 
mamock  Committee. 

Stanza  i.  Line  a.  '  On  Casilis  Downans  dance ' :— -'  Cer* 
tain  little,  romantic,  rocky,  green  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Cassilis '  (R.  B.).  Caisilis* 
now  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailta,  who  is  also  Earl  of  Cassilis, 
is  the  scene  of  the  ballad  oi  JohnmU  Faa.  7.  *  There,  up  the 
Cove,  to  stray  and  rove ' : — '  A  noted  cavern  near  Colean 
House,  called  the  Cove  of  Colean ;  which,  as  well  as  Cassilis 
Downans,  is  fiuned,  in  country  story,  for  being  a  favourite 
haunt  of  Fairies'  (R.  B.)*  Colean  House,  now  known  as 
Colsean  Castle,  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa. 
Of  the  Coves,  Sir  William  Brereton  in  his  TraoeU  relates  that 
there  was  to  be  seen  in  them  in  1634  *  either  a  notable  impos- 
ture, or  most  strange  and  much-to-be-admired  footsteps  and 
impressions '  of  '  men,  children,  dogs,  conejrs,  and  divers  other 
creatures,'  which  were  *  here  oonceiTed  to  be  spirits.' 

Stanza  ii.  Line  x.  '  Amang  the  b^ny  winding  banks,'  1794. 
y  'Where  Bruce  atW« ruled  the  martial  ranks,'  1787  (a): — 
'The  famous  fismily  of  that  name,  the  ancestors  of  Robert,  the 
great  deliverer  of  his  country,  were  Earls  of  Carrick'  (R.  B«). 
%.  'AxC  had  their  Halloween,'  1787  (2). 

Stanza  hi.  Lines  3  and  4.   la  all  editions  a  eotomm  is 
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f.  placed  before  '  fn '  and  after  *  kjrthe ';  bat  the  tr«e  reading  seems 
to  beoiui. 

Stanza  iv.  Link  a.  'Their  "stocks''  maiui  a'  be  kn^ 
aifug  *  1787  (3) : — '  The  first  ceremooy  of  Hidloiween  is,  paUiai 
eacha*'stock,**orplantofkaiL  They  most  go  out,  hand  in  hud, 
with  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the  first  they  meet  with  :  its  being  big 
or  little,  straight  or  crooked,  is  prophetic  of  the  site  and  shape 
of  the  grand  object  of  all  their  spells — the  husband  or  wife. 
If  any  "yird,"  or  earth,  stick  to  the  root,  that  is  "tocher," or 
fortune;  and  the  taste  of  the  "custoc,"  that  is,  the  heart  of 
the  stem,  is  indicatire  of  the  natural  temper  and  dispositioiL 
Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to  give  them  their  ordinary  appellatioD, 
the  "runts,"  are  placed  somewhere  above  the  head  of  the 
door ;  and  the  Christian  names  of  people  whom  chance  brings 
into  the  house  are,  according  to  the  priority  of  placing  the 
"runts,*'  the  names  in  question' (R.  B.).  7*  'An'^MiV,  for 
want  o'  better  shift,'  1787  (2). 

Stanza  vi.  Link  2.  '  To  pou  their  stalks  o'  com' : — ' They 
go  to  the  barnyard,  and  pull  each,  at  three  several  times,  a 
stalk  of  oaU.  If  the  third  stalk  wants  the  "tap-pickle,"  that 
is,  the  grain  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  the  party  in  question  will 
come  to  the  marriage-bed  anything  but  a  maid'  (R.  B.). 
8.  '  Whan  kiutlin  in  the  fause-house ' : — '  When  the  com  is 
in  a  doubtful  state,  by  being  too  green  or  wet,  the  stack- 
builder,  by  means  of  old  timber,  etc.,  makes  a  large  apartment 
in  his  stack,  with  an  opening  in  the  side  which  is  fairest  ex- 
posed to  the  wind  :  this  he  calls  a  "fause-house  "  (R.  B.). 

Stanza  vii.  Link  x.  'The  auld  guid-wife's  weel-hoordet 
nits ' : — '  Burning  the  nuts  is  a  favourite  charm.  They  name 
the  lad  and  lau  to  each  particular  nut,  as  they  lay  them  in  the 
fire  ;  and  according  as  they  bum  quietly  together,  or  start  from 
beside  one  another,  the  course  and  issue  of  the  courtship  will 
be'(R.  B.). 

Stanza  x.  Line  7.  '  Rob,  stownlins,  pried  her  bcnf^  mou,' 

1787  (2). 

Stanza  xi.  Line  8.  *  And  in  the  Uue-due  throws  then '  :^ 
'Whoever  would,  with  success,  try  this  spell,  must  strictly 
observe  these  directions  :  Steal  out,  all  alone,  to  the  kiln,  and, 
darkling,  throw  into  the  "  pot "  a  clue  of  blue  yam  ;  wind  it  in 
a  new  due  off  the  old  one ;  and,  towards  the  latter  end^  some- 
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thing  wiU  bold  the  thread :  demand,  <*  Wba  haads?"  i.€.  who  UAIXOW- 
holds?  and  answer  will  be  returned  from  the  kiln- pot,  bj      EEN 
naming  the  Christian  and  surname  of  your  future  spouse' 

(R.B.). 

Stanza  xiii.  Link  3.  '  I  *11  eat  the  apple  at  the  glass'  :-- 
'  Take  a  candle  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass  ;  eat  an  apple 
before  it,  and  some  traditions  say,  yon  should  comb  your  hair 
all  the  time ;  the  face  of  your  conjugal  companion,  to  be^  will  be 
seen  in  the  glass,  as  if  peeping  over  your  shoulder '  (R.  B.)* 

Stanza  xiv.  Line  x.  *  Ye  little  skelpie-limmer's-face ! '  i-^ 
'  A  technical  term  in  female  scolding '  (R.  B. ). 

Stanza  xvi.  Line  5.  <  He  gat  hemp-seed,  I  mind  it  weel ' : 
— 'Steal  out,  unpercehred,  and  sow  a  handful  of  hemp-seed, 
harrowing  it  with  anything  you  can  conveniently  draw  after 
you.  Repeat,  now  and  then — '*  Hemp-seed  I  saw  thee,  hemp- 
■eed  I  saw  thee ;  and  him  (or  her)  that  is  to  be  my  true  love, 
come  after  me  and  pou  thee."  Look  over  your  left  shoulder, 
and  you  will  see  the  appearance  of  the  person  invoked,  in 
the  attitude  of  pulling  hemp.  Some  traditions  say,  "Come 
after  me  and  shaw  thee,"  that  is,  show  thyself;  in  which 
case,  it  simply  appears.  Others  omit  the  harrowing,  and 
say,  "  Come  after  me  and  harrow  thee  " '  (R.  B.). 

Stanza  xviii.  Line  9.  *  As  fast  that  night,'  1787  (2). 

Stanza  xxi.  Line  2.  '  To  winn  three  wechts  o'  naething ' : 
— '  This  charm  must  likewise  be  performed  unperceived  and 
alone.  Yon  go  to  the  bam,  and  open  both  doors,  taking  them 
off  the  hinges,  if  possible ;  for  there  is  danger  that  the  being 
about  to  appear,  may  shut  the  doors,  and  do  you  some  mischief. 
Then  take  that  instnunent  used  in  winnowing  the  com,  which 
in  our  country  dialect  we  call  a  "  wecht,"  and  go  through  all 
the  attitudes  of  letting  down  com  against  the  wind.  Repeat  it 
three  times,  and  the  third  time,  an  apparition  will  pass 
through  the  bam,  in  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the  other, 
having  both  the  figure  in  question,  and  the  appearance  or 
retinue,  marking  the  employment  or  station  in  life'  (R.  B.). 
A  *wecht'  was  a  close  sieve:  i.e,  the  bottom  was  covered 
with  leather. 

Stanza  xxii.  Line  7.  *  Midden -hole ':—' A  gutter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dunghill '  (R.  B.  in  Glossary).  8.  *  And  pray'd 
wi'  seal  an'  fervour,'  1787  (2). 
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Stanza  xxiii.  Line  3.  '  It  cfaanc'd  the  itmek  he  Mdom't 
thrice* : — '  Take  an  opportumtj  of  goii^  (mmodoed)  to  a  "  beir 
ftmck,"  and  fathom  it  three  timef  round.  The  hut  fiuhom  of 
the  last  time,  yon  will  catch  in  your  anns  the  appearance  of 
your  future  conjugal  yoke-fellow '  (R.  B. ). 

Stanza  xxiv.  Line  7.  '  Whare  three  laiids'  lands  met  at  a 
ham '  V—'  You  go  out,  one  or  more  (for  this  is  a  social  spell),  to 
a  south-running  spring,  or  rivulet,  where  **  three  laiids*  bmdi 
meet,"  and  dip  your  left  shirt-sleeve.  Go  to  bed  in  n§j^  of  s 
fire,  and  hang  your  wet  sleeve  before  it  to  dry.  Lie  awake ; 
and,  some  time  near  midnight,  an  apparition,  having  the 
exact  figure  of  the  grand  object  in  question,  will  eome  and  turn 
the  sleeve,  as  if  to  dry  the  other  side  of  it '  (R.  B). 

Stanza  xxvii.  Line  a.  '  The  luggiet  three  are  ranged ' :~ 
Take  three  dishes,  put  clean  water  in  one,  foul  water  is 
another,  and  leave  the  third  empty ;  blindfold  a  penon,  and 
lead  him  to  the  hearth  where  the  diihes  are  ranged  ;  he  (or  die) 
dips  the  left  hand  :  if  by  chance  in  the  dean  water,  the  future 
(husband  or)  wife  will  come  to  the  bar  of  matrimony  a  msid ; 
if  in  the  foul,  a  widow  ;  if  in  the  empty  dish,  it  foretdls,  with 
equal  certainty,  no  marriage  at  all.  It  is  repeated  three  times, 
and  every  time  the  arrangement  of  the  dishes  is  altered  *  (R.&) 
5.  *  An'  ev'ry  time  great  care  is  taen '  1787  (2). 

Stanza  xxviii.  Line  5.  *Ati^  wwny  funny  tales  and  jokes,' 
MS. ;  '  An\^  1794.  5.  *  Till  buttered  sow'ns,  wi'  iragnnt  lant ': 
— Sowens,  with  butter  instead  of  milk  to  them,  is  always  the 
Halloween  Supper '  (R.  B.).  Sowens  are  made  from  the  liquor 
got  by  steeping  the  seeds  of  oats  in  water.  When  it  has 
soured,  it  is  boiled  to  the  thickness  of  porridge. 


THE    AULD    FARMER'S   NEW-YEAR   MORNING 
SALLTATION  TO  HIS  AULD  MARE^  MAGGIE 

In  the  book  purchased  by  the  Kilmarnock  Committee 
this  excellent  piece  of  observation  and  humour  follows 
The  Addreaa  to  the  DeiL  Although  not  mentioned  in  tlie 
letter  to  Richmond^  17th  February  1786,  it  wns  probaUy 
composed  about  the  beginning  of  that  year. 
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Stanza  hi.  Linb  5.  *  An'  could  hae^iuM  out  owre  a  ttank,*    to  mt 
deleted  reading  in  if  s.  AULD 

Stanza  iv.  Linb  5.  '  //  was  but  sma*  bui  wui-wim  gear«*      mark 

MS.  MAOOIE 

Stanza  vi.  Linb  a.  '  When  ye  bare  hame  my  b^nny  bride, 
1 794*     S    'Kyle-Stewart    I   could   braggM   wide*:— Kyle* 
Stewart  i«  the  northern  division  of  the  Ayrshire  district  of 
Kyle. 

Stanza  vii.  Linb  x.  'Tho'  now  ye  dow  but  hoyte  and 
hobble ' : — Bums  explains  '  hoyte  *  as  '  the  motion  between  a 
trot  and  a  gallop,'  the  old  mare's  stiffened  joints  preventing 
her  from  doing  either  properly. 

Stanza  x.  Linb  x.  *  The  sma'  Jfvaf'VimpVi,  hunter  cattle,' 
MS.  and  17S6.  a.  *Higkt  may  be  wart  thee  for  a  brattle,' 
MS.  3.  <  But  sax  Scotch  miU  thou  try't  their  mettle,'  MS.  and 
1786. 

Stanza  xi.  Linb  z.  'Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-kn':— 
'  Fittie  Ian '  was  the  near  horse  of  the  hindmost  pair  in  the 
plough,  which  was  then  drawn  by  four  horses  (see  TJU  Jwo€t^ 
tory^  voL  iL).  2.  'As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn': — '  Tug, 
raw  hides,  of  which,  in  old  times,  plough-traces  were  frequently 
made '  (R.  B.  in  Glossary),  They  were  also  made  of  'tow,'  or 
rope. 

Stanza  xvi.  Linb  5.  *But  here  to  weary  age  we  're  brought, ' 
MS.     'Yet'  deleted  below  *bui,* 

Stanza  xviii.  Line  x.  'We've  worn  to  crasy  years  wi' 
other*  MS.    In  the  MS.  4-6  read  thus : — 

'  Ah'  dap  thy  bach 
An*  mind  the  days  we  *ve  haen  the^ither, 
An*  ca  the  crach,' 


THE  CXHTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

The  Cotter'^  Saturday  Night  is  included  in  the  list  of 
poems  mentioned  by  Bums  in  his  letter  to  Richmond^ 
17th  February  1786 ;  it  was  therefore  composed  between 
the  b^^ning  of  November  1785  and  that  date.  Gilbert 
Bums  relates  that  Robert  first  repeated  it  to  him  in  the 
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's  course  of  a  walk  one  Sonday  afternoon.     He  also  states 
kV  that  the  '  hint  of  the  plan^  and  the  title  of  the  poem/ 
were  taken  from  Fergusson's  Farmers  Ingle. 

This  is  true,  but  the  piece  as  a  whole  is  formed  on  English 
models.  It  is  the  most  artificial  and  the  most  imitative  of 
Bums's  works.  Not  only  is  the  influence  of  Gray's  Ek^ 
conspicuous,  but  also  there  are  echoes  of  Pope,  Tliomson, 
Goldsmith,  and  even  Milton ;  while  the  stanxa,  which  was 
taken,  not  from  Spenser,  whom  Bums  had  not  then  read, 
but  from  Beattie  and  Shenstone,  is  so  purely  RngliA  tg 
to  lie  outside  the  range  of  Bums's  experience  and  accom- 
plishment '  These  English  songs,'  he  wrote  long  after- 
wards (1794)  to  Thomson,  'gravel  me  to  death.  I  have 
not  that  command  of  the  language  that  1  hare  of  mv 
native  tongue.  In  fact,  I  think  my  ideas  are  more  barren 
in  English  than  in  Scottish.'  This  is  so  far  true  as  to 
make  one  wish  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  had  chosen  a 
Scots  exemplar  :  that  he  had  taken  (say)  not  merely  the 
scheme  but  also  the  stave— a,  6,  a,  6,  c,  </,  c,  if,  tf— of 
The  Farmer'e  Ingle,  and  sought  after  effects  which  he 
could  accomplish  in  a  medium  of  which  he  was  absolute 
master.  As  it  is,  The  Cotter  e  Saturday  Night  is  supposed 
to  paint  an  essentially  Scottish  phase  of  life ;  but  the 
Scottish  element  in  the  diction  —  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Scottish  cast  of  the  effect — is  comparatively  slight 
throughout,  and  in  many  stanzas  is  altogether  wanting. 
In  the  '94  Edition  the  vernacular  was  a  little  coloured 
by  a  more  general  substitution  of  ^an"  for  ^and/  'w%* 
for  '  with,*  and  so  on.  But  it  may  be  that  Tytler,  rather 
than  Bums,  was  responsible  for  this ;  and  the  earlier 
orthography,  being  in  better  keeping  with  the  general 
English  cast,  has  been  retained. 

The  MS.  sent  to  Mr.  Robert  Aiken — ^ms.  (A) — [for  a 
copy  of  this  ms.  we  are  indebted  to  the  kinHn^wa  of 
his  descendant,  Mr.  J.  Chetwood  Aiken],  differs  much 
more  from  the  printed  version  than  either  the  mb.  in 
the  British  Museum — ^ms.  (B)— or  the  ms.  in  the  book 
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purchased    by  the    Kilmarnock    Committee — ma.   (C)—  i 
which  last  has   the   headings  The  Cotter* %  Saturday  'T  s 
E'en,     The  printer's  copy — ms.  (D) — of  which  a  facsimile 
was  printed  in  1840^  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Irvine 
Club.     MS.  (A)  wants  the  motto  from  Gray. 


Stanza  i.  Line  z.  '  My  lov*d,  my  honored,  much  respected 
friend  ' : — Robert  Aiken,  eldest  son  of  John  Aiken,  shipbuilder, 
Ayr,  by  Sarah  Dalrymple,  second  daughter  of  James  Dalrymple, 
sheriff-clerk  of  Ayrshire ;  born  23rd  August  1739 ;  became 
solicitor  and  Surveyor  of  Taxes  in  Ayr ;  was  probably  acquainted 
with  the  Bums  household  in  the  early  years  of  Robert's  life ; 
introduced  him  to  Gavin  Hamilton  with  a  view  to  his  taking 
Mossgiel ;  displayed  great  skill  and  eloquence  in  his  success- 
ful defence  of  Gavin  Hamilton  before  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr 
against  the  Kirk-Session  of  Mauchline ;  especially  excelled  as 
an  elocutionist — so  much  so  that  Bums  said  that  he  *  read  *  him 

*  into  fame ' ;  and  is  mentioned  by  Bums  in  his  letter  to  Rich- 
mond, 17th  Febraary  1786,  as  *my  chief  patron,*  who  *is 
pleased  to  express  great  approbation  of  my  works.'  He  is  said 
by  Bums  in  a  supposed  letter  to  John  Ballantine,  printed  by 
Cunningham,  but  without  date,  to  have  been  art  and  part  in  the 
destraction  of  his  declaration  of  marriage  to  Jean  Armour ;  but 
Arliss  Grace  Aiken,  who  had  access  to  letters  of  Bums  to  her 
father,  now  lost,  testifies  that  there  '  never  was  any  interruption 
in  their  friendship  or  correspondence '  (P.  F.  Aiken,  Memorials 
ofBumSy  p.  102).  He  subscribed  for  105  copies  of  the  Kilmar- 
nock Edition ;  and  died  at  Ayr  24th  March  1807.      He  is  the 

*  glib-tongued  Aiken  *  of  Holy  IVillie's  Prayer ;  the  *  Orator  Bob  ' 
of  The  Kirk's  Alarm  ;  and  the  *  Aiken  dear  *  of  The  Farewell. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  4.  *  The  black'ningyf^r/tj  o'  craws  to  their 
repose,'  Mss.  (A,  B  and  C). 

Stanza  hi.  Line  3.  *Th'  expectant  wee-things,  tottlin, 
stacher  thro\'  mss.  (B  and  C) ;  '  thro* '  also  in  mss.  (A  and  D), 
although  printed  through*  in  1786.  8.  'Does  a'  his  weary 
carking cares  beguile,'  1793  ^i^^  I794< 

Stanza  v.  Line  3.  *The  tender  hours,  swift-winged, 
unnoticed  fleet,'  mss.  (A  and  B).  8.  '  Maks  auld  claes  leuk 
amaist  as  weel  's  the  new,'  ms.  (C). 
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'i      Stanza  vi.  Link  5.  *  And  O,  bt  tare  to  mimd  the  Lofd 

lY  alway/  deleted  remding  in  MS.  (B).  &  'And  Uni  your  duty  duly, 

morn  and  night/  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (B).    9.  '  They  neTci 

nought  in  vain  wka  sought  the  Lord  aright,'  Mss.  (A»  B  andC). 

Stanza  vii.  Link  5.  *  The  wily  mother  sj^ys  the  consdooi 
flame/  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  VIII.  Link  5.  'The  youngster's  witless  heart  over- 
flows wi'  joy/  MSS.  (A  and  C).  8.  <  What  makes  the  yoQtli 
sac  amkward  an'  sae  grave,'  mss.  (A  and  B). 

Stanza  ix.  Link  x.  <  O  happy  love  1  where  smckm  Uvt  u 
found/  MSS.  (A,  B,  and  Q.  ^  *  /,  wka  kaog  inuid  hug 
this  wioty  round,'  ms.  (A) ;  'I  've  trmcid  Umg^  MS.  (B) ;  *  I  've 
pacid  hng^  ms.  (C).  4  '  From  tUep-ftU  sagg  txptritmu  com 
decUre/  ms.  (A).  9.  '  Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that 
scenu  the  balmy  gale,'  MS.  (B) ;  '«p'ftM^'  deleted  ;  '  fotmmg' 
in  MSS.  (C  and  D) ;  and  in  MS.  (D)  *balmy*  deleted. 

Stanza  X.  L1NK5.  ' Curse 00 his rvoNv^ arts !  dinembliBg 
smooth,'  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (D) ;  '  otW//  1787  (a). 

Stanza  xi.  Link  z.  <  But  now  the  ckioiful  supptr  eromms 
tki  board/  MS.  (A).  8.  *  Meamwhile  tks  wifie  ganukMs  will 
tell,'  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  xil  Link  z.  *  The  soeiml  supper  done,  wi'  seriooi 
face,'  MS.  (A).  5.  '  The  big  ha'  bible  '^-So  called  60m  its 
original  use  in  the  noble's  hall,  wherein  the  whole  household 
assembled  for  religious  servioes. 

STikNZA  XIII.  Link6l  'The  <AH^r/fisr  of  Scotia's  holy  lays,' 

MS.  (B). 

Stanza  xv.  Link  6.  *  Whai  pieeepta  sage  they  wrote  to 
many  a  land,'  MS,  (A). 

Stanza  xvi.  Link  3.  *  Hope  *'  springs  exulting  on 
triumphant  wing  " ' :— '  Pope's  Wmdsor  Fortsi '  (R.  B.).  The 
passage  is: — 

'  See  !  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs. 
And  mounts  exulting  on  thnmpbant  wings.' 

Stanza  xyiii.  Link  x.  <  Then  homeward  iock  tmk§s  off  his 
sev'ral  way/  MSS.  (A  and  B) ;  *ea£k  /inb  off  their,'  ms.  (C). 

Stanza  xix.  Line  4.  *  **  An  honest  man 's  theiM^ik  work  of 
God,'"  MSS.,  1786,  1787  (I),  and  1787  (2) :-*Perfaaps  an  im- 
provement on  the  line  of  Pope's  Essay  on.  Man,  iv.  247,  in  die 
printed  text. 
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Stanza  xxi.   Linb  a.   *  That  streamed  in  gnai  unhappy  cotTCB's 
IVaHace'  heart/  Bfss.  (B  and  C) ;   '  through  great  unhappy  SATURDAY 
fVaiiace'  heart*'  MS.  (A),  which  reading,  with  <  thro"   for     nioht 
*  through,'  was  adopted  in  MS.  (D),  1786, 1787  (i),  and  1787  (3) : 
—Mrs.  Danlop  objected  to  the  application  of  this  phrase  to 
her  ancestral  relative  Sir  William  Wallace ;  and  in  a  letter, 
dated  Edinburgh,  15th  January  1787,  Bums  replies : — '  I  dis- 
trusted my  own  judgment  on  your  finding  fault  with  it,  and 
applied  for  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  UtertUi  here,  who  honour 
me  with  their  critical  strictures,  and  they  all  allow  it  to  be 
proper.'     But  although  he   retained  the  phrase  in  the  '87 
Edition,  he  changed  the  line  in  that  of  '93. 


TO  A  MOUSE 

Gilbert  Burns  testifies  that  the  verses  to  the  '  Mouse ' 
were  suggested  by  the  incident  in  the  heading  of  the 
'  poem,  and  composed  '  whfle  the  author  was  holding  the 
plough.'  A  MB.  is  included  in  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison's 
collection. 

Stanza  i.  Linb  5.  <  I  wad  be  laith  toi  rin  an'  chase  thee,' 


Stanza  xil  Link  a.  *What  then?  puirt  beastie,  thou 
maun  live,' MS.    6.  'y<ii/never  miss 't,' 1794. 

Stanza  iv.  Line  3.  'An'  naething,  now*  toi  big  a  new 
ane,'  ms.    5.  <  An'  cauUi  December's  winds  ensuin','  MS. 

Stanza  v.  Line  i.  'Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bUak  an' 
waste,'  MS.    4.  *  Then  thought  too  dwell,'  ms. 

Stanza  vi.  Line  5.  Tae  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble,' 
MS.     6.  '  But  hame  or  hald,'  MS. 

Stanza  vil  Line  3.  <In  proving  foresight  whyUs  in 
vain,' MS.    4.  ^^^ant^agley,' ms. 

Stanza  vni.  Line  z.  *But  thou  art  blest  compar'd  wi' 
me,'  MS. 

EPISTLE  TO  DAVIE 


The  'Davie '  of  this  J^pit^fe  was  David  Sillar,  third  son 
of  Patrick  Sillar^  farmer  at  Spittleside^  near  Tarbolton, 
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BPirruB  bom  in  1760.  He  made  the  eeqaamlaaee  of  Bums  eerly 
TO  DAViB  in  1781  at  Lochlie ;  in  May  of  that  year  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Baehelors'  Chib;  wae  for  some  time 
interim  teacher  in  the  parish  school,  TBrboHon,  and 
afterwards  started  an '  adventure '  school  at  Commonside ; 
opened  a  grocer's  shop  in  Irvine  towards  the  close  of 
1783 ;  published  in  1789  a  volume  of  Poem*  in  imitation 
of  Bums,  who  helped  him  to  get  subscribers ;  after  an 
attempt  to  get  literary  work  in  Edinbui^h,  returned  to 
Irvine,  where  he  took  up  teaching  again,  and  ultimately 
became  town  councillor  and  magistrate;  died  2nd  May 
1830. 

Bums,  in  his  Second  BpUtle  to  Davie  (see  voL  ii),  with 
which  Sillar  prefiiced  his  own  Foeme,  thus  chided  him  for 
his  neglect  of  the  Muse  :— 

*  Sio  haans  as  yonn  lud  na'sr  be  UJOdi, 
Be  hained  wha  like.' 

But  this  estimate  was  not  justified :  Sillar's  published 
verses  are  mere  commonplace.  A  letter  giving  his  re- 
collections of  Bums  was  published  in  Joeiah  Walker's 
Edition  (1811),  and  has  often  been  reprinted.  Sillar, 
whose  skill  as  a  fiddler  may  partly  explain  Bums's 
admiration,  wrote  the  air  to  which  A  Roeebud  £y  my 
Early  WaUt  was  set  in  Johnson's  Mueeam, 

Bums  refers  to  this  Epietle  as  being  in  the  metre  of 
Montgomerie's  The  Cherry  and  the  Siae,  The  first  known 
set  of  that  fiunous  poem — '  composed  into  Scottis  Meeter, 
be  Alexander  Montgomerie' — was  printed  in  1597;  a 
second,  greatly  enlarged,  appeared  in  1615,  and  this  was 
reprinted  in  The  Ever  Green ;  yet  another  was  included  in 
Watson's  First  Part  Montgomerie  was  bom  about  1640, 
and  died  after  1005.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  invented  the  peculiar  quatorzain  in  which  he  couched 
his  longest  poem  and  his  charming  Banke  of  HeHeon; 
for,  like  his  predecessor  Dunbar,  and  his  contemporary, 
Alexander  Scott,  he  was  most  curious  in  rhythm  and 
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rhyme,  and  a  finished  artist  in  metrical  forms.  King 
James,  who  quotes  a  stanza  from  The  Cherry  and  the  Sloe 
in  his  Schorte  Treatise^  1585,  refers  to  it  in  connexion 
with  'all  kyndis  of  cuttit  and  broken  verse,'  whereof 
'  new  formes  are  daylie  inuentit  according  to  the  Poetes 
pleasour ' :  which  seems  to  make  for  the  righteousness  of 
Moutgomerie's  claim.  Sir  Richard  Maitland's  Ane  Bal- 
kit  of  the  CreatUmn  of  the  Warld  in  The  Bannatyne  MS, 
is  written  to  the  tune  of  The  Banks  of  Helicon,  As  this 
tune  is  not  mentioned  in  The  Complaint  of  Scotland  (1548), 
the  inference  is  that  the  poem  to  which  it  was  originally 
set  was  of  later  date.  Thus,  the  set  of  The  Banks  of  Helicon 
preserved  in  the  Maitland  mss.  could  scarce  have  existed 
before  Montgomerie's  time,  even  had  it  not  shown  such 
unmistakable  marks  of  his  art  Probably  The  Banks  of 
Helicon  preceded  The  Cherry  and  the  Sloe,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  tune  may  have  given  the  stanza  its  vogue, 
which,  allowing  for  differences,  is  not  incomparable  to 
that  commanded  by  the  stave  of  Dolores  five-and-twenty 
years  ago.  Other  examples  than  the  Ballot  of  Sir 
Richard  Maitland  are  Ane  Ballat  of  ye  Captane  of  the 
Castell,  written  in  1571,  probably  by  Sir  William  Kirk- 
caldy of  Grange  (d.  1573) ;  The  Passage  of  a  Pilgrim,  by 
John  Burel  or  Burrel  (fl.  1590),  probably  Master  of  the 
Mint  to  James  vi.  (printed  in  Watson's  Second  Part) ; 
and  The  Dumb  Wyff,  preserved  in  the  Maitland  mss.  in 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  also  in  Bishop  More's 
M6S.  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,  and  published 
by  David  Laing  in  Select  Remains  of  Ancient  Popular 
Poetry.  The  tune,  which  Burns  describes,  in  a  letter  to 
Thomson,  as  being  in  his  possession,  may  very  well  have 
been  that  one  printed  by  Laing  in  his  Edition  of  Mont- 
gomerie,  and  reprinted  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Scottish 
Text  Society's  Edition  (1886-87).  The  '  quatorzeim '  was 
revived  by  Ramsay  in  The  Vision  and  elsewhere :  so  that 
to  Bums  the  use  of  it  came  naturally  enough. 
It  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know^  been  used  outside  the 
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I   coiiiitrjr  9i  iti  birtib ;  bvi  Mr.  SwinbmiM  hw  fitted  iti 
B  awintlil  fintnre  to  a  stave  of  kk  own  dmwmmg : — 


*lUn,  bom  of  tlM  kod  tkat  f or 

Hm  been  hoooored  where  freedom 
Till  jour  labour  wax  fat  on  ite  vagee 
Too  shall  nerer  be  peen  of  a  peer. 
Where  mii^t  ia,  the  right  li: 

Long  poieee  make  otrong  awotda. 
Tut  TTMilmnei  Inem  menlrnfiBe 
God  mre  the  Home  of  Lnda.' 

The  fint  member  of  Montgomerie's  quatOTEain  was  hidf 
a  stave,  and  was  common  in  medisBval  rerae.  Here 
is  an  example  from  Wright's  Specimens  iif  Lfpie  Poetrji 
Composed  in  England  in  the  Reign  qf  Edward  L  (1842)  :— 

'  Nou  ekruketh  roee  ant  lyUe  floor. 
That  wfailen  ber  that  soete  savoor. 

In  ■omer,  that  luete  tjde ; 
Ne  U  no  queue  to  stark  ne  stour, 
Ne  no  levedj  so  brjht  in  boure. 

That  ded  ne  shal  by-gljde. 
Whose  wol  fleyeh  lust  f or-gon. 

Ant  herene  blis  abyde. 
On  Jhesu  be  is  thoht  anon, 

That  therled  was  js  sjde.* 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  collection  the  stave  is  given  with 
a  difference :  the  two  members  changing  places,  so  that 
it  begins  with  the  interlacing  rhymes,  and  ends  with  the 
strophe  in  rime  couSe,  As  for  the  characteristic  and 
peculiar  feature  which  was  added  by  Montgomerie,  it 
was  suggested  (in  the  Scottish  Text  Society's  edition  of 
that  poet's  work  :  Partiu.  p.xliv.)  that  its  origin  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  mediaval  Latin  hymnal.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample, from  a  poem  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  :-* 

'  Nee  ignoro  quo  laboro, 
Sed  ut  de  me  judioo 
Vel  aegrotus  magis  notos 
l^Iichi  sum  quam  medioo/ 


'  It  was,  I  think,  in  the  summer  of  1784/  writes  Gilbert 
umsy  '  when  in  the  intervals  of  harder  labour  Robert 
id  I  were  weeding  in  the  garden,  that  he  repeated  to 
e  the  principal  part  of  this  Epistle,'  The  ms. — ms.  (A)— 
;  the  possession  of  the  representatives  of  the  late  ex- 
rovost  Brown,  Paisley,  includes  the  two  last  stanzas 
*  this  poem.  A  ms. — ms.  (B) — at  one  time  in  the  pos- 
snon  of  Miss  Grace  Aiken,  Ayr,  and  afterwards  of 
obert  Gibson,  Glasgow,  who  gave  the  use  of  it  to  Scott 
ouglas,  is  headed  An  Epistle  to  Davy,  a  Brother-Poet , 
wer,  Ploughman  and  Fiddler.  Both  this  ms.  and  another 
iduded  in  the  volume  purchased  by  the  Kilmarnock 
9mmittee — ms.  (C) — are  dated  January  1785.  The  re- 
rence  to  Jean  Armour  caused  a  doubt  as  to  completion 
lus  early ;  but  its  occurrence  in  both  mbs.  is  conclusive. 
;ott  Douglas^  further,  broached  the  theory  that  the  Epistie^ 

originally  written  and  sent  to  Sillar,  did  not  contain  the 
ferences  to  Jean ;  but  why  should  Bums,  contrary  to 
s  habit,  have  retained  them  after  the  misunderstanding, 
iless  they  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  original 
pistle}  The  truth  is,  there  are  no  grounds  whatever 
r  placing  the  beginning  of  Bums's  acquaintance  with 
?an  at  so  late  a  date  as  it  has  been  the  custom  to  pre- 
ise.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  probabilities  favour  the 
leory  of  an  earlier  year.  Burns  removed  to  Mossgiel, 
»ar  Mauchline,  in  March  1784.  Is  it  consistent  with 
8  character  to  have  overlooked  the  charms  of  the 
ewel  o'  them  a* '  (see  The  Belles  qf  Mauchline,  Vol.  ii.) 
r  more  than  a  year?     If  he  met  her  first  at  a  ball 

Mauchline  in  April,  must  it  not  rather  have  been  in 
84  than  in  1785? 

Stanza  i.  Lins  x.  'While  winds  frae  off  Ben-Lomond 
iw/  1786,  1787  (i),  and  1793: — Ben  Lomond  is  visible — in 
eMistant  northern  horizon — from  various  points  in  Ayrshire. 
Stanza  ii.  Line  4.  *How  best  o'  chiels  are  whiles  in 
int,'  1794.  S  *  While  y^/r  on  countless  thousands  rant,* 
>.  (B).    ZX.  '  Mair  spier  na,  nor  fear  na': — '  Ramsay '  (R.  B.). 

-  CI    . 
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I  The  Une  mott  Dearly  resembUng  this  in  RamtAy  ii  'Kocfat 
B  feiffiil,  bat  chcirfol/  in  Tks  Visim.  It  cloedy  iCMmblei  t 
line  in  <4iM  Bailai  #/  />U  CrtoHmn  0/  iks  IfbWtf  r^'Nocht 
feiring  bott  speiring,*  and  more  fiuntly  one  ut  7i#  Cimj 
tmd  tki  Sla§ :— '  Then  fear  not,  nor  bear  not,'  wfai^  aho 
occnrt  in  Tki  Bmmks  •/ Hdicm, 

Stanza  iil  Limb  i.  '  To  jpv  in  kilns  and  bams  at  e'en,' 
MI.  (C)  and  1786.  ZI.  «^ff'  mind  still,  70a  11  find  itill,' 
MS  (C)  and  1787  (a).    14.  '  Nae  further  sm  cam  fis*/  MS.  (Q, 

1786,  1787  (I),  1787  (a)»  M»d  1793- 
Stanza  iy.  Limb  13.  'Syne  rhyme  till't,  wtU  time  tiU% 

1786,  1787  (I),  and  1793- 
Stanza  vl  Linb  14.  *It's  a'  an  idle  tale,*  ms.  (B)  snd 

I7«7  (ay. 
Stanza  yh.  Lins  5.  *Ytt  Urt  I  sit  has  met  wi*  tone,' 

MS.  (B)  and  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (C) ;  *kas;  ms.  (C).    9. 

'  They  i^  as  see  the  naked  truth,'  ms.  (A). 

Stanza  is.  Linb  z.  *0'  all  ym  pow'rs  who  ruk  abote,' 

1787  (3).    7-ia  These  lines  in  MS.  (B)  and  as  deleted  in  us. 

(C)  read  thus  :— 

*  tma*  my  sAart  cfcue  an'  grief 
WkUkfai4  kas  iMTgtfy  giv€M, 
My  kopi,  my  comfort  an*  relief 
An  tkomgkis  0'  lur  an*  keavcn,* 

Stanza  x.  Linb  10.  *Aiy§  more  tender  still,'  ms.  (C)  and 
1786. 

Stanza  xi.  Linb  3.  ^WUk^ut  a  clam  #r  m^/  ms.  (A).  6. 
'  W*rt  karkin  in  my  htgi  MS.  (A). 

THE  LAMENT 

'  Thb  unfortunate  issue^'  not  of  a '  friend's,'  but  of  hit  own 
'amour' — (when  Jean  Armour^  overborne  by  pstemal 
authority,  agreed  to  discard  him) — was.  Burns  deelares, 
the  'unibrtuiiata  story  alluded  to'  in  the  Lnundi  a 
'shocking  affair '  he  cidls  it,  which  had  nearly  giYen  him 
'  one  or  two  of  the  principal  qualificationa  among  those 
who  have  lost  the  chart  and  mistaken  the  reckoning  of 
rationality.'    According  to  Gilbert,  the  poem  was  com- 
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posed  'after  the  first  distraction  of  his  feelings  had  a       the 
little  subsided. '  lament 

Scott  Douglas  refers  to  the  'amazing  double  somer- 
sault of  rh3rme^'  which  is  done  in  every  stanza  of  this 
piece.  But  for  a  couple  of  centuries  at  least  the  octave 
on  three  rhymes — a,  b,  a,  b,  b,  e,  b,  c — ^was  the  most 
popular  of  the  old  Scots  staves.  It  is  described  and 
exampled  in  the  SckorU  TreaHw : — '  For  any  heich  and 
graue  subiectis^'  sajrs  the  royal  Prentise^  'specially 
drawin  out  of  leamit  authouris^  vse  this  kynde  of  verse 
following^  callit  Ballat  Royal,  as  : — 

That  nioht  be  oeiit,  and  went  to  bed,  hot  greind 

Zit  fast  for  day,  and  thoebt  the  nieht  to  Ung : 
At  laet  Diana  down  her  head  redeind. 

Into  the  lea.    Then  Lnoif  er  vpsprang, 

Aurorae  post,  whome  aho  did  tend  amang 
The  leittie  eluddi,  for  to  foretell  ane  boor 

Before  ibo  staj  her  tean,  qubilk  Ouide  lang 
Fell  for  her  lone,  qubilk  tumit  in  a  floor.' 

Here  the  structure  of  the  stave  and  the  arrangement  and 
number  of  the  rhymes  are  precisely  those  of  an  octave  in 
an  octosyllabic  baUade :  wherein^  however^  the  rhymes  of 
the  first  eight  verses  are  those  of  all  the  twenty-eight 
The  French  influence  was  strong  in  Scotland.  Dunbar^ 
to  go  no  further  back^  is  drenched  in  it,  and  handles 
(poisim)  the  three-rhymed  octave  with  special  ease  (see 
I\)etieaiWorki,S.  T.  S.'s  Edition  [1 888-^],  Appendix  iii.): 
as  do  many  of  the  men^  innominate  or  not,  whose  work  is 
preserved  in  The  Bannatyne  MS,  and  the  Maitland  mss. 
In  lines,  then,  of  ten,  eight,  or  even  six  feet,  the  three- 
rhymed  octave  is  a  classic  in  Scots  versification.  It  is 
used  by  Henryson  (14dO-1506  ?),  who  got  it  from  Chaucer, 
and  by  the  Mersar  of  Dunbar's  Lament — 'He  hes  reft 
Merseir  his  endite' — in  the  sole  example  of  his  work 
which  has  survived ;  by  Gavin  Douglas  (1476  .^-1522)  in 
King  Hart  and  the  Prohug  to  the  '  Sext  Buik '  of  his 
Eneadoi  (1513) ;  by  Dunbar  as  we  have  said,  and  in  the 
bulk  of  his  F^ihig  with  Walter  Kennedy  (14eO-llH)e?) ; 
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by  Kennedy  himself;  by  Sir  Dmirid  lindMy  in  his 
Deicriptioun  qf  Pedder  Cqjfeit  and  hm  ComiflttfiU  of 
Bagwhe ;  by  John  Bellenden  (/.  1506-1587)  in  the 
Proheme  affixed  to  his  Boece  (1606) ;  by  Sir  Richard  Mait- 
hmd^  Robert  Semple,  Scott^  Montgomeriey  Hum«  of 
Polwarth  (whose  Flyting  with  Montgomerie  is  included 
in  Watson's  Second  Part),  and  a  score  beaides :  one  of 
the  last  to  handle  it  in  the  old*  Scots  manner  htxnf^  thst 
Francis  Sempill  of  Beltrees  (d.  1^9)>  to  whom  has  been 
ascribed  a  very  early  set  of  A%Ud  Lang  8gne,  and  whose 
Banishment  qf  Povertie,  though  it  is  printed  in  quatrainsi 
is  certainly  written  in  ballade  octaves.  What  is  more  to 
our  purpose  is  the  fiict  that  Allan  Ramsay  printed  some 
twenty  capital  examples  in  The  Ever  Green : — ^Kennedy's 
Mouth  Thankless t  Scott's  BtUkU  to  the  Derisumne  and  Seome 
qf  Wantoun  Wemen,  Lindsay's  Pedder  Ckfffeie  aforesaid^  the 
old  songs  of  Harlaw  and  Uie  Betd-Squar,  the  Panggpiek 
on  Sr,  Penny,  the  pleasant  lyric  beginning  '  Quhen  Flora 
had  owrfrett  the  Firth/  Semple's  BaUat  Maid  upon 
Margaret  Fleming,  Dunbar's  Flyting,  the  ballad  otAuU 
Kyndness,  and  the  like.  So  that  it  came  to  Bums  as  t 
national  formula,  and  as  such  it  was  instantly  acceptable 
to  him. 

Stanza  i.  Line  5.  '  Thou  seest  a  wretch  thai  inly  pines,' 
1793  and  1794. 

Stanza  viii.  Line 3.  'My  toil-beat  nenres  and  tear-mwi 
eye,'  1787  (i),  1787  (a),  *nd  1793. 


DESPONDENCY 

Composed,  no  doubt,  a  little  after  the  Lament 

MAN  WAS  MADE  TO  MOURN 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  10th  August  1788,  Bums 
tells  of  an  old  grand-uncle  who  had  gone  blind : — '  His 
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most  voluptnoiM  enjoyment  was  to  sit  down  and  cry,  while  man  wab 
my  mother  would  sing  the  simple  old  song  of  The  Ltft  made  to 
and  Age  of  Man.    The  old  song  began  thus :—  mourn 

Twas  in  the  uzteenth  hunder  year 

Of  God  and  fifty-three 
Frae  Chriit  wae  bom,  that  bought  ui  dear, 

At  writings  teetifle ; 
On  January  the  lizteenth  day, 

As  I  did  lie  akme, 
With  many  a  sob  and  sigh  did  lay, 

Ah !  man  was  made  to  moan !  * 

A  copy  of  this  ballad — 'to  the  tune  hk  qf  KeW — was 
published  as  a  chap  by  J.  &  M.  Robertson^  Saltmarket, 
Glasgow^  1806^  under  the  title : — The  Age  and  Life  qfMan, 
or  a  Short  Description  of  the  (sic)  Nature,  Rise  and  Fall, 
aocordmg  to  the  Twehe  Monihe  qf  the  Year.  According 
to  Gilbert  Bnms^  the  later  diige  was  intended  to  set  forth 
'a  sentiment  of  the  author ' :  that  there  is '  no  more  morti- 
fying pictare  of  human  nature  than  h  man  seeking  work.' 
But  the  miseries  it  paints  are  those  of  excessive  and  ill- 
requited  toiL 

In  the  Firet  Common  Ftaee  Book  it — ms.  (A)— entered 
under  the  data  August  1786^  is  headed :  '  A  Song  (Tune — 
Peggy  Baumy  A  ms. — ms.  (B) — is  included  in  the  book 
purchased  by  the  Kilmarnock  Committee. 

Stanza  i.  Line  ^  'One  ev'ning  at  I  wandindfotiW  ms. 
(A);  'wandered*  us,  (B)  and  1787  (a). 

Stanza  hi.  Line  4.  '  Tki  Lordly  Cassilis  pride/  mss.  (A 
andB). 

Stanza  v.  Line  5.  *  But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  days^'  ms. 
(A).     6.  '  With  cares  and  labors  worn,*  MSS.  (A  and  B). 

Stanza  vi.  Line  a.  *  In  Fortune* s  lap  carest,'  mss.  (A  and 
B).  6.  *  To  wants  and  sorrows  bom,'  MS.  (A) ;  '  are  wretched 
and  forlorn,'  1794. 

Stanza  vii.  Lines  x-a  in  ms.  (A)  read  thus  :— 

'  Many  ifu  ills  that  Nature's  hand 
HaswovtH  with  our  frame.' 
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s      Stanza  viii.    Linb  8.    'And  hclplew  ikiidrm  moan,' 

O    MS.  (A). 

Stanza  ix.  Lines  x-H.  In  mss.  (A  aad  B)  thew  lines  reid 
thus : — 

'  If  I  am  dopm'd  yoa  locdlmcfs  slave 
By  Nature's  Aoin/ designU* 

Stanza  x.  Linbs  5-^    In  ms.  (A)  these  lines  read  thus :— 

'  The  poor  opprenM  honest  Aeart 
Had  stfrtiy  ndtr  been  bom.* 

Stanza  xi.  Linb  6.  '  ¥iom pomps  and  pUamrts  torn,*  ms. 
(A);  'pomp  and  pleasurts,*  MS.  (B).  7.  ^Bnt  oh  I  a  bkst 
reliefer  those/  MS.  (A),  MS.  (B),  1786  and  1787  (l). 

WINTER 

Burns  writes  in  the  First  Chnnmm  Place  Book  under  date 
April  1784 :— '  There  is  scarcely  any  earthly  object  gins 
me  more— I  don't  know  if  I  should  call  it  pleasure,  but 
something  which  exalts  me,  something  which  enr^ytnres 
me— than  to  walk  in  the  sheltered  side  of  a  wood  or  hi^ 
plantation,  in  a  cloudy  winter  day,  and  hear  a  stormy 
wind  howling  among  the  trees  and  raving  o'er  the  plain. 
It  is  my  beet  season  for  devotion ;  my  mind  is  r^it  up  in 
a  kind  of  enthusiasm  to  Him  who  in  the  pompooe  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  ''Walks  on  the  wingaof  the  wind." 
In  one  of  these  seasons,  just  after  a  tract  of  misfortunes, 
I  composed  the  following  song ' —  WitUer,  to  wit.  Gilbert 
affirms  it  to  be  a  'Juvenile  production';  and  the  poet 
himself,  in  his  Autobiographic  Letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  r^ers 
to  it  as  '  the  eldest  of  my  printed  pieces,'  and  includes  it 
among  others  composed  in  the  interval  between  his  re- 
turn from  Kirkoswald  and  his  residence  in  Irvine.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  assign  it  to  a  period  so  late  as  that 
conjectured  by  Chambers  and  Scott  Douglas;  and  the 
'  tract  of  misfortunes '  cannot  describe,  as  the  latter  held, 
the  disasters  at  Irvine,  but  was  probably  one  of  fiunily 
losses.     In  the  MS.  in  the  FirH  Common  Plaee  Book^uB, 
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(A) — ^the  tune  assigned  to  it  is  JfPhenan'i  FareweU;  in   winter 
the  book  purchased  by  the  Kihnamock  Committee — m. 
(B)— it  is  called  simply  JPPhersan,    An  improved  read* 
ing,  in  the  fifth  line  in  us.  (B)— perhaps  forgotten  when 
the  MS.  was  copied  for  the  printer — ^is  adopted  in  the  text 

Stanza  i.  Line  5.  '  Attd  tumbling  brown  the  bum  comes 
down/  MS.  (A).  In  MS.  {B)'wkii€*  is  deleted  and  'wild' 
inserted,  although  all  the  printed  Editions  have  *wkile.* 
7.  *j4nd  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest,'  MS.  (A),  and  all 
Editions.    8.  '  And  pass  the  weary  day/  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  11.  Line  z.  *  The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'ercast' : 
—* Dr.  Young' (R.  B.). 

Stanza  hi.  Link  &  '  0  help  me  to  resign,'  MS.  (B). 


A  PRAYER  IN  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH 

F%r9%  Common  Place  Book,  under  date  August  1784 : — 'A 
Prayer  when  fiiinting  fits^  and  other  alarming  symptoms 
of  a  pleurisy  or  some  other  dangerous  disorder,  which 
indeed  still  threaten  me,  first  put  nature  on  the  alarm.' 
A  MS.  in  the  Bums  Monument,  Edinburgh,  has  the 
heading :  '  A  Prayer  when  dangerously  threatened  with 
pleuritic  attacks.'  The  piece  has  been  assigned  to  1784, 
but  the  entry  in  the  Common  Place  Book  proves  it  earlier 
than  the  August  of  that  year.  It  was  probably  written 
during  Bums's  residence  in  Irvine,  when,  as  would  appear 
from  a  letter  to  his  father,  27th  December  1781,  he  had 
the  prospect  of '  perhaps  very  soon '  bidding  '  adieu  to  aU 
the  pains,  and  uneasiness,  and  disquietudes  of  this  weary 
liflB.'    None  of  the  mss.  differs  from  the  copy  as  printed. 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY 

Enclosbd,  under  the  title  of  The  Oowan,  in  a  letter  of 
20th  April  1786,  to  John  Kennedy,  clerk  to  the  Earl 
of  Duinfries,  at  Dumfries  House,  near  Mauchline :— '  I 
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hmve  here  likewiie  encloeed  a  tnudl  pieoe,  the  Terjr  kteit 
Hi  of  mf  productiont.  I  mm  a  good  deal  pleaacd  widi  tone 
•entunenti  mj^eU,  as  they  are  just  the  natire  qnernknu 
feelingi  of  a  heart  which^  at  the  elegantly  meltiiig  Gny 
■aya,  '' melancholy  has  marked  for  her  own."'  The 
last  five  stanns  conve3ring  the  moral  are  in  undiluted 
English. 

Stanza  ii.  Lini  4.  '  fVi  V  spreckl'd  breast/  1786. 

Stanza  ix.  Lini  3.  'Stern  Ruin's  plough-share  dnves 
elate ':— Possibly,  but  not  necessarily,  a  reminiscence  of 
Young:— 

'  Stars  rush,  and  final  Ruin  fiercely  drives 
Her  plough-share  o'er  creation.' 

TO  RUIN 

From  the  lines : — 

'  FoK  one  has  out  my  dearest  tie. 
And  quivers  in  my  heart ' : — 

it  would  appear  that  this  piece  dates  from  the  close  of 
Bums's  residence  at  Irvine  in  1782,  when,  to  crown  his 
misfortunes,  he  was,  as  he  relates  in  his  Autobiographical 
Letter,  jilted  '  with  peculiar  circumstancee  of  mortifies- 
tion,'  by  one  'who  had  pledged  her  soul  to  marry  him.' 
True,  he  was  greatly  distracted  by  Armour's  conduct  in 
repudiating  him ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
revisited  by  the  hypochondriacal  longing  for  death  to 
which  expression  is  given  in  his  second  stanza. 

For  the  stave  see  ante  (p.  S66),  Pre&tory  Note  to  the 
EpUtle  to  Davie, 

EPISTLE  TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND 

The  ^  young  friend'  of  this  Epittle  was  Andrew 'Hunter 
Aiken,  sou  of  Robert  Aiken  of  Ayr.  After  a  successful 
commercial  career  in  Liverpool,  he  became  English  consul 
at  Riga,  where  he  died  in  1831.     His  son,  Peter  Freeland 


Aiken — bom  1790,  died  3rd  March  1877 — published  in 
1876  Memoirs  of  Robert  Bums  and  tome  of  his  Contem- 
poraries, 

William  Niven  of  Kirkoswald — afterwards  of  May- 
bole,  and  finally  of  Kilbride — was  accustomed  to  com- 
plain— not,  however,  to  Bums,  in  so  far  as  is  known,  nor 
till  after  his  death — that  this  Epistle  was  originally 
addressed  to  him.  His  claim  was  supported  by  the  Rev. 
Hamilton  Paul  {Poems  and  Songs  of  Bums,  1819) ;  but, 
as  Niven  had  no  copy  to  show,  it  would  seem  that,  if  a 
rhyming  Epistle  were  sent  him,  he  set  little  store  by 
the  honour. 

The  stave  is  that  of  Ramsay's  ^M*y  Bell  and  Mary  Gray 
and  Come,  Shepherds,  a'  Your  Whistles  Join. 

The  original  Epistle  sent  to  Aiken— dated  15th  May 
1786 — is  now  in  the  Kilmarnock  Monument  Museum. 
In  this  copy  Stanzas  iii.  and  rv.  are  transposed,  and  after 
Stanza  vi.  occurs  the  following  octave,  omitted  in  the 
printed  version : — 

*  If  ye  hae  made  a  step  aside, 

Some  hap-mistake  o'ertaen  you. 
Yet,  still  keep  up  a  decent  pride, 

An'  ne'er  owre  far  demean  you. 
Time  oomes  vi'  kind,  oblivious  shade 

An'  daily  darker  sets  it ; 
An'  if  na-mae  mistakes  are  made 

The  world  soon  forgets  it.' 

Stanza  ii.  Line  6.  '  Ev'n  when  your  view's  attained,'  MS. 

7.  ^An*  a'  jour  schemes  may  come  to  nought,'  MS. 

Stanza  iii.  Linb  5*  '  But  generally  mankind  are  weak,' 

MS. 

Stanza  iv.   Line  2.  'Their  fate  we  would  na  censure,' 

1794. 
Stanza  vi.  Line  5  :— The  use  of  *  rove '  as  a  substantive 

is  rare.    Most  likely  Bums  borrowed  it  from  Young  : — *  Thy 

Qoctumal  rove.' 

Stanza  XI.  Line  z.  *  Fareweel,  dear,  amiable  youth,'  MS. 

8.  *  Than  e'rr  did  th' Adviser,' 1787  (2). 
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ON    A    SCOTCH    BARD 

GONE  TO  THB  WEKT  IKDIKi 

Probably  among  the  latent  written  for  the  KilmanMck 


Edition.  Wliile  it  was  in  prognm.  Bums  was  matuiBf 
his  plaui  for  emigration^  and  on  17th  July  1786  he  wrote 
to  David  Brice^  Glasgow  : — '  1  am  now  &xed  to  go  Ibr  the 
West  Indies  in  October.'  A  us.  was  in  the  posseMion  of 
the  editor  of  the  Aldine  Burm,  puhliahed  by  Pkkering 
in  1839. 

Stanza  1.  L1N15.  '  Oum  BilUi  B^  ias  tmm  tL  j^sk,*  us. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  5.  *  fft*s  canttr^t  to  anither  shoce,'  MS. 

Stanza  hi.  Line  z.  '  The  booie  lasses  weel  amy  mm  him,' 
1793.     ^   *  An*  pray  kindforhme  to  rtdrtss  him,'  MS. 

Stanza  v.  Line  z.  *Auld,  cantie  Kyle  may  weepcn 
wear  * : — Weepers  are  strips  of  muslin  worn  on  the  cnft  of 
moumeri.  Kyle  is  a  district  in  Ayrshire  :  not  Kilmarnock,  is 
stated  by  some  editors.  3.  '  Twill  gar  her  poor,  anld  hesrt, 
I  fear/  MS. 

Stanza  vii.  Line  2.  '  An*  scarce  a  bellyfu*  o'  drunmock,' 

MS. 

Stanza  x.  Line  z.  '  ThoHfart-you  well  my  rhymin  billie,' 

MS. 

A  DEDICATION 

TO   GAVIN   HAMIIAOK,    ESQ. 

Gavin  Hamilton — to  whom  Bums  here  dedicates  the 
First  Edition  of  his  poems,  because  'I  thought  them 
something  like  yoursel,'  was  descended  from  an  old 
Ayrshire  family^  the  Hamiltons  of  Kype.  The  fifth  son 
of  John  Hamilton  of  Kype^who  was  settled  as  s 
Writer  in  Mauchline — by  his  first  wife^  Jacobina  King, 
he  was  bom  in  1751,  probably  in  November,  as  he 
was  baptized  on  the  2(Hh  of  that  month;  succeeded 
his  father  as  solicitor  in  Mauchline,  occupying  a  castel- 
lated mansion,  now  partly  in  ruins,  hard  by  the  church- 
yard ;  and  sublet  the  farm  of  Moesgiel  to  Bums  and 
his   brother  Gilbert      Like  the  poet,  he  sympathised 


with  liberalism  in  religion^  and  they  became  warm  ' 
friends.  He  was  prosecuted  in  the  autumn  of  1784  by  the  i 
Kirk-Session  of  Mauchline  for  neglect  of  public  ordi- 
nances and  other  irregularities ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Session,  affirming  that  its  proceedings  were  dictated  by 
'private  pique  and  ill-nature.'  The  accusation  is  cor- 
roborated by  Cromek,  who  states  that  the  Rev.  William 
Auld  of  Mauchline  had  quarrelled  with  Hamilton's  father 
(in  all  probability  the  true  cause  of  both  the  quarrel 
with  the  father  and  the  Sessional  prosecution  of  Uie  son 
was  the  hereditary  Episcopacy  of  the  Hamiltons).  Ulti- 
mately^  through  the  intervention  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Ayr,  Gavin  Hamilton  compelled  the  Session,  on  17th 
July  1786,  to  grant  him  a  certificate  that  he  was  '  free 
from  public  scandal  or  ground  of  Church  censure 
known '  to  them :  a  triumph  celebrated  in  Holy  WiUie's 
Prayer,  He  was  again  prosecuted  by  the  Session 
for  causing  his  servants  to  dig  new  potatoes  in  his 
garden  on  the  ^  last  Lord's  day '  of  July  1787.  He  died 
5th  February  1806.  Hamilton's  character  is  very  fully 
portrayed  in  the  Dedication,  and  incisively  in  his  Ejntaph 
(p.  188).  Several  letters  from  Bums  to  him  are  pub- 
lished, including  a  Rhyming  Epietle  and  Stanzas  on  Nae- 
thing ;  and  there  are  references  to  him  in  Holy  Willie's 
Prayer,  the  Epistle  to  John  M'Math,  and  The  FarevoelL 

For  the  rhythmus,  see  ante  (p.  819),  Prefatory  Note  to 
The  Twa  Dogs, 

Line  a6.  '  He  *s  just—nae  better  than  he  skou*d  be,'  178 
(I),  1787  (3),  and  1793.    51*  '  And  och  I  that 's  nae  regenera- 
tion'  :~OmiUed  in    1787  (I),    1787    (2),    1793    and    1794. 
54.  '  Vain  is  his  life  whose  stay  and  trust  is,*  1794.     69.  '  O  ye 
wba  leave  the  springs  <^  Calvin/  1794. 

TO  A  LOUSE 

A  MS.  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Stanza  i.  Line  x.  '  Ha  I  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  diastit  ferlie,' 
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MS.  a.  '  Your  impudence  protects  yoa  uuriu,*  1787  (i),  17S7 
(a),  and  1793.    S  '  Tho'  ^^^^  I  ^^^  fe>n/bat  sparely/  ms. 

Stanza  ix.  Lini  3.  *  How  dswr  ye  set  a  fit  upon  her,'  us.; 
'dart,'  1794.  5.  'SmiiAI  soMcwhere  else,  and  seek  jou 
dinner,'  MS. 

Stanza  hi.  Lini  z.  '  Cm  I  in  some  beggar's  haafiet 
squattle,'  MS.  a  and  3 :— These  lines  are  transposed  in  the 
MS.    4.  '  Wbare  horn  nor  bane  ne'er  dan  nnsettley'  1794. 

Stanza  iv.  Lini  2.  '  Below  the  fatt'rils,  snag  and  tigfat/ 
1786,  1787  (I),  1787  (2),  and  1793.  3-  'Na,  JUnik!  jt  yet! 
ye  11  no  be  right,'  MS.  5.  '  The  Tera  ufmost  topmost  height,' 
MS. ;  <  upmost  ttfwrin,*  1786. 

Stanza  V.  Line  5.  'I'dgieyesicaheartydSMro't,' 1794. 

Stanza  vi.  Line  3.  *  Or  may  ht  some  bit  dnddie  boy,'  us 

Stanza  vii.  Line  z.  '  O,  /Amy,  dinna  toss  your  head/ 

MS. 

Stanza  viii.  Line  2.  *  To  see  nunel  as  ithers  see  us,'  ms. 


EPISTLE  TO  J.  LAPRAIK 

John  Lapbaik^  whoae  song,  Whtn  I  upon  Thy  Beam 
Lean,  'so  thirl'd  the  heart-stringB '  of  Bums^  was  de- 
scended from  an  old  Ayrshire  family,  which  for  several 
generations  possessed  jthe  estate  of  Laigh  Dalquhram^ 
near  Muirkirk.  He  was  bom  in  1727 ;  succeeded  to  the 
estate  on  the  death  of  his  father^  and  also  rented  the  farm 
and  mill  of  Muirsmill ;  lost  hb  estate  and  all  his  means 
by  the  failure  of  the  Ayr  Bank  in  1772 ;  was  inspired  by 
Bums's  success  to  publish  P^emi  on  Several  Oceoiicnt 
(1788);  and  died  7th  May  1807. 

Lapraik's  song^  so  warmly  praised  by  Bums,  and  after- 
wards sent  by  him  for  insertion  to  Johnson's  Mtueum, 
ill.  214  (1790)^  closely  resembles  one  in  Ruddiman's 
Weekly  Magazine,  11th  October  1773,  When  On  Thy 
Bosani  I  Recline,  dated  Edinburgh,  11th  October,  and 
signed  ^  Happy  Husband.'  It  has  been  too  rashly  inferred 
that  Lapraik  plagiarised  from  this  lyric  :  he  may  have 
written  it  himself.     Another,    When    Weet  Wind*  did 
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BUne,  which  Bums  alto  seut  to  Johnson^  is  not  without    EPifTLE 
merit.     The  original  EpUtie  was  at  one  time  in  the  poe-      to  j. 
eesaion  of  Sir  Robert  Jardine,   and  the  piece  is  also   lapeaik 
entered  in  the  FirH  Common  Fiace  Book  under  date  June 
1785. 

Stanza  ii.  Lini  x.  '  On  Fasten-een  we  had  a  roddn  ':— 
The  tenn  'rockin'  is  thus  explained  byGilbert  Bums : — 'Derived 
from  those  primitive  times,  when  the  country-women  employed 
their  spare  hours  in  spinning  on  the  rock,  or  dista£  This 
simple  implement  is  a  very  portable  one,  and  well  fitted  on  the 
social  inclination  of  meeting  in  a  neighbour's  house  ;  hence  the 
phrase  of  ^otHg-  a-rocking^  or  with  tk€  rock* 

Stanza  hi.  Link  5.  '  It  thriltd  the  heart-strings  through 
the  breast/  1787  (3) ;  'It  totuhed  the  fulings  ^  the  breast,' 

MS. 

Stanza  iv.  Linbs  z-a  read  thus  in  the  ms.  :— 

'  I  've  scarce  beard  ought  I  fUeifd  sae  wed, 
The  style  sae  tastie  andgtmteel' 

Stanza  v.  Lines  x-2  in  the  ms.  read  thus  :~ 

*My  heart  was J!dgim*  fain  to  bear 't. 
And  sae  about  him  a'  I  speirt' 

3-6  read  thus  :— 

'  He  was  a  devil 

But  had  a  frank  and  friendly  heart. 

Discreet  and  dvil,* 

Stanza  viii.  Links  a-3  in  the  ms.  read  thus : — 

'  Amaist  since  ever  I  could  spell 
/  'v»  dealt  in  makin'  rkymes  mysel.' 

5-6  read  thus : — 

'  But  croonin  at  apleugh  or  flail 
Do  well  enough,* 

Stanza  x.  Lini  3.  '  You  wha  ken  hardly  verse  by  prose,' 
MS.  5.  '  But,  by  your  leaves,  my  learned  foes ' : — Bums's 
use  of  the  plural  of  Uaoe  has  been  objected  to,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  printer's  error ;  but  it  occurs  in  the 
First  Common  Placi  Book,  and  the  fact  that  leaf  has  the  same 
plural  does  not  necessarily  deprive  leave  of  its  own. 
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Stanza  xii.  Line  i.  *A  tet  i/  tUfy  smsgltss  asm,'  us. 
4.  <  TSatf  Mr  to  tpesk,' MS.  5.  '  And /i««  they  think  to  c&nb 
Pftmunsy'  MS* 

Stanza  xiv.  Links.  *  Or  Fefgii»on'i»  the  bukl  md  dee,' 
X794-    3-  '  Or  ti^ki  Laprmik,  my  friend  to  be,'  m s. 

Stanza  xv.  Link  3.  'But  if  your  catalogue  be/w,'  1793 
and  1794. 

Stanza  xvi.  Link  3.  *  But  friends  mmd  folks  that  wiih  me 
wcU,'  1794- 

Stanza  xxl  Link  s.  '  Whose  hearts  trms  gtnttvus  frwd- 
skip  warms,'  MS. 


SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  J.  LAPRAIK 

Entkrxd  in  the  FirH  Comwum  Place  Book  under  The  FM 
Epistle  with  this  explanation : — '  On  receiving'  an  answer 
to  the  above  I  wrote  the  following.' 

Stanza  i.  Links.  'An'powniesreek  ai  pleugfa  or  ^roir, 

MS. 

Stanza  ii.  Link  S  '  ^7  '^^'^  i^use  sair  pleads  and  begs»' 
MS.    6.  '  I  tcKMi'^Da  write,' 1794. 

Stanza  III.  Links.  '  She 'ssaft  at  best  oin/ something  lasj/ 
1794-    3*  '  Quo'  she,  ye  ken,  /  've  been  sae  Ussie,'  MS. 

Stanza  v.  Link  z.  *  Shall  bauld  Lapraik,  the^^o'  hearts,' 

Stanza  vi.  Links  3-3  in  the  ms.  read  thus : — 

'  And  in  wtmt  stnmpie  in  the  ink, 
Saj^j  1  before  I  sleep  a  wink.' 

Stanza  vii.  Link  i.  *Baa  what  nty  tkinu*s  to  k^  or 
whether/  ms. 

Stanza  x.  is  omitted  in  the  ms. 

Stanza  xi.  Link  s.  *  Bekind  a  kist  to  lie  an'  sklent,'  17S7 
(2) ;  <  Behint  a  kist  to  lie  and  sklent,'  1794.  4.  *  ^M/modde 
wame,'  1794. 

Stanza  xii.  Link  3.  'Nae  sheep-shank  bane':— ^.f.  a 
personage  of  no  small  importance.  5.  'While  caps  and 
bonnets  affare  taen/  ms.  1787  (i),  1787  (2),  1793  uid  1794. 

Stanza  xiii.  Link  x.  '  A/iiy  He  wha  gwes  us  each  good  gift,' 
MS.    3.  '  Then  thd  he  tum  m^m^  adrift,'  MS. 
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Stanza  xvi.  Line  2.  *The  followers  o'  the  ragged  Nine': 
— Motherwell  and  some  other  editors  adopt  the  reading,  *  The 
ra^ed  followers  o'  the  Nine ' ;  but  Bams  wrote  and  steadily 
passed  the  verse  as  it  is  printed.  It  is  classically  inexact ;  bat 
the  proposed  change  would  be  no  improvement,  since  the 
followers  of  the  Nine  should  surely  have  no  special  charac- 
teristics which  the  Nine  have  not. 

Stanza  xvii.  Lines  z-2  in  the  lis.  read  thus  :— 

'  Tho'  here  they  grunts  aiC  scrape,  an'  growl, 
Their  sUly  nivefovo  o'  a  soul.' 

5.  '  Or  in  a  day-detesting  owl,'  MS. 

Stanza  xviii.  Line  x.  *  Lapraik  an'  Burness  then  may 
rise,'  MS. : — ^A  transposition  was  necessary  when  the  poet 
adopted  the  spelling  'Bums.'  2.  *  And  reach  their  native 
kindred  skies,'  MS. 


SECOND 
EPISTLE 

TO  J. 
LAPRAIK 


TO  WILLIAM  SIMPSON  OF  OCHILTREE 


The  'winsome  Willie'  of  this  Epistle  was  William  Simpson, 
son  of  John  Simpson,  fanner  in  Ten-Pound  Land,  in 
the  parish  of  Ochiltree.  He  was  bom  2drd  August  1758 ; 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  became  parish 
schoolmaster  of  Ochiltree  in  1780,  and  in  1788  of 
Cumnock ;  and  died  4th  July  1816.  It  has  been  inferred 
that  the  piece  which  drew  the  flattering  letter  from 
him  was  The  Twa  Herde,  But  the  inference  is  not 
supported  by  the  evidence  adduced — the  statement  of 
Bums  himself,  that  he  gave  a  copy  of  that  satire  to  'a 
particular  friend ';  for  Bums  affirmed  to  this  same  friend 
that  he  did  not  know  who  was  the  author,  and  had  got  a 
copy  by  accident 

Stanza  hi.  Line  z.  '  My  senses  wad  be  in  a  creel  *  :-- 
A  creel  is  an  oder  basket  To  be '  in  a  creel '  is  to  be  perplexed, 
muddled,  or  fascinated :  a  sense  probably  derived  from  the 
old  Scottish  marriage  custom  of  'creeling.'  5.  'Wi'  Allan, 
or  wi'  Gilbertfield  * :— Allan  Ramsay,  of  coarse,  and  his  con- 
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temporary,  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield  (tee  amie^  p.  344,  Pre- 
I  fatory  Note  to  The  DtUkamdDymg  lV§nU  af  I'Imt  Maitit). 
whom,  with  Fergusioii»  Bums  was  accustomed  to  regard  as 
bis  models ;  but,  as  he  states  in  his  Prefiioe  to  the  Kihnamock 
Edition,  'rather  with  a  view  to  kindle  at  their  flame,  than  for 
serrile  imitation.' 

Stanza  vi.  Line  x.  '  Auld  Coila,  now,  may  fidg^ln'  ftin' : 
— 'Coila'  U  the  district  of  Kyle  in  Ayrshire.  2.  'She's 
gotten  Poets  o*  her  ain,'  1794.  3.  '  Quels  wha  their  chanters 
winna  hain ': — Chanter  is  properly  a  bagpipe  (see  anU^  p.  346, 
Note  to  Poor  Afailie's  Elegy)  Stanza  viii.  Line  2. 
Stanza  vii.  Line  x  '  To  set  her  name  in  measnr'd  stiUt 

1794. 
Stanza  x.  Line  5.  '  Frae  Scutkrm  billies,'  1794. 

Stanza  xix.  Line  4.  '  By  this  *' New-light "':— In  the 
Edinburgh  Editions  Boms  refers  to  a  note  to  7TU  Ordimatwm  :— 
*  New  Light  is  a  cant  phrase  in  the  West  of  Scotland  for 
those  religious  opinions  which  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  hss 
defended  so  strenuously. '  The  names, '  New  Light '  and  '  Old 
Light,'  were  subsequently  assumed  by  separate  divisions  of  the 
Secession  Church  of  Scotland,  which  became  merged  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Stanza  xxi.  Line  4.  '  Gaed  past  their  vUwimg^'  1787  (i), 

1787(2),  1793  «n<i  1794. 

Stanza  xxvi.  Line  5.  *  Till  lairds  forbad  by  strict  com- 
mands,' 1786. 

EPISTLE  TO  JOHN  RANKINE 

Rankine  was  hrmet  at  Adamhill^  in  the  pariah  4»f 
Craigie,  near  Lochlie.  His  wit^  hia  dreama  (invented  for 
the  purpose  of  roasting  his  dislikes)^  and  his  practical 
jokes,  were  the  talk  of  the  countryBide.  His  aister, 
Margaret,  was  the  first  wife  of  John  Lapraik^  and  his 
daughter,  Anne,  afterwards  Mrs.  Merry,  vaunted  herself 
the  heroine  of  The  Rig4  0'  Barley.  Bums  also  addressed 
to  Rankine  a  Reply  to  an  Announcement,  and  compli- 
ments him  in  an  Ejntaph  as  the  one  'honest  man'  in 
'a  mixtie-maxtie  motley  squad.' 
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It  is  to  be  noted  tliat  the  lagt  wven  stamas  of  thk    epistle 
piece  set  forth  an  account  in  good  venereal  slang — (e.^.    to  john 
'straik' [ie.  '  stroke ']^iubagUare;  'hen/ 'wame/ ^ tail/  Rankinb 
'  gun,' '  feathers^'  and  so  forth)— of  Bums's  amour  with 
Elizabeth  Paton^  by  whom  he  had  an  illegitimate  child 
(November  1784)^  and  with  whom  he  did  penance  by  order 
of  the  Session. 

Stanza  I.  Line  4.  '  Your  dreams  and  tricks ':—*  A  certain 
humourous  dream  of  his  was  then  making  a  noise  in  the 
countryside '  (R*  B.). 

Stanza  iv.  Line  3.  'The  Blue-gown  badge  an'  claithing': 
— This  was  the  livery  of  a  licensed  order  of  beggars  known  as 
the  King's  bedesmen  [no  doubt  in  earlier  years  a  religious 
fraternity],  whose  number  coincided  with  that  of  the  King's 
years.  Every  Maunday  Thursday  they  received  a  new  outfit, 
which  included  a  blue  gown  and  a  pewter  badge  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  words:  'Pass  and  Repass.*  Sir  Walter 
immortalized  the  craft  in  the  Edie  Ochiltree  of  Tki  Antiquary, 
3.  'O  saunts;  tak  that,  ye  lea'e  them  naUking^'  1787  (i), 
1787  (2).  1793  and  1794. 

Stanza  v.  Line  z.  '  I  've  sent  you  here  some  rhymin  ware,' 
1786).  5.  'Yon  sang  ye  11  sen't,  wi'  cannie  care ' : — 'A  song 
he  had  promised  the  author '  (R.  B.  )• 

Stanza VI.  Line 5.  'I'd better gaenan'/aiVi/the king, '1794. 

Stanza  viii.  Line  2.  *  I  strakit  it  a  wee  for  sport,'  1794. 

Stanza  x.  Line  5.  '  The  game  shall  pay  owre  moor  an' ' 
daU,'  1786  ;  'o'er'  1787  (i),  1787  (2),  1793  and  1794. 

Stanza  xi.  Line  4.  'For  my  gowd  guinea':— It  was  the 
custom  of  the  Kirk- Session  to  require  the  person  who  had  been 
disciplined  for  fornication  to  testify  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
penitence  by  contributing  a  guinea  for  the  poor.  5.  'Tho' 
I  should  herd  the  buckskin  kye': — 'Buckskin'  is  slang  for 
Virginian,  and  '  kye '  for  niggers. 


SONG 

TuMB :  Com  Rig% 

In  an  interleaved  copy  of  Johnson's  Museum,  Bums 
remarks : — '  All  the  old  words  that  ever  1  could  meet  to 
-VOL.  I.  2  b 
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f    this  were  the  following  which  seem  to  hare  been  an  old 

chorus: — 

**  O  corn  rigs  snd  rye  rigs, 
O  oom  rigs  are  booSe, 
And  when'er  jou  meet  a  bonnie  law. 
Preen  up  her  oockemonj." ' 

The  last  song  iu  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd,  My  Pttk 
is  a  Lover  Gay,  to  the  tune  Corn  Rig*  are  Bofuiy,  coo- 
eludes  as  follows : — 

'  Then  I  'II  comply  and  marry  Pate, 
And  syne  my  ooekemony 
He 's  free  to  tousle  air  and  late 
Where  oom  rigs  are  bonny.' 

Bums  wrote  to  George  Thomson : — '  My  PaUe  is  a  Lover 
Gay — is  unequaL  ^'His  mind  is  never  muddy^"  is  a 
muddy  expression  indeed. 

'*  Then  1 11  resign  {tie)  and  marry  Pate, 
And  syne  my  oodcemony,**  e(e. 

This  is  surely  far  unworthy  of  Ramsay,  or  of  your 
work.'  With  characteristic  deference  he  added: — 'My 
song.  Rigs  o  Barley,  to  the  same  tune,  does  not  alto- 
gether please  me,  but  if  1  can  mend  it,  I  will  submit 
it  to  your  consideration.'  Thomson  disregarded  this 
modest  offer: — ^ My  Patie  is  a  Lover  Gay,  though  a 
little  unequal,  is  a  natural  and  pleasing  song,  and  I 
humbly  think  we  ought  not  to  displace  it  or  alter  it 
except  the  last  stanza.' 

In  his  Autobiographical  Letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  Bums 
includes  this  admirable  lyric  among  the  '  rhymes '  of  his 
'early  days,'  composed  before  his  twenty-third  year.  But 
its  accomplishment  is  finer  than  he  had  then  compassed, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lyric  that  follows.  Now  WesUhi 
Winds,  the  early  version  was  probably  a  mere  fragmen- 
tary suggestion  of  the  later.  Bums  was  himself  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  last  stanza  as  a  nearer  approach 
to  his  ideal  of  expression  and  sentiment  than  he  had 
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achieved  elsewhere.  As  to  the  heroine  there  is  not  basis 
enough  even  for  conjecture^  though  divers  Annies  have 
claimed  the  honour. 


SONG :  COMPOSED  IN  AUGUST 

Burns  states  in  his  '  autobiographical  letter '  that  this  song 
was  the  '  ebullition '  of  his  passion  for  a  '  chfurming  fiieUe  * 
(sie),  Peggy  Thomson^  who  ^  overset  his  trigonometry '  at 
Kirkoswald  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year.  His 
sister,  Mrs.  Begg,  further  affirms  that  the  passion 
was  afterwards  revived,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Thomson  is  the  Peggy  of  his  letter  to  Thomas  Orr  (11th 
November  1784): — 'I  am  very  glad  Peggy  is  off  my 
hand.'  But  about  this  time  he  had  also  an  'affair'  with 
*  Montgomerie's  Peggy,'  '  which,*  as  he  wrote  in  the  First 
Common  Place  Book,  '  it  cost  some  heart-aches  to  get  rid 
of.'  Peggy  Thomson  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Neilsou  of 
Kirkoswald.  Bums — when  he  was  making  ready  for  the 
West  Indies  in  1786 — presented  her  with  a  copy  of  hb 
bookj  on  which  he  inscribed  the  lines  beginning : — 

*Onoe  fondly  loved  and  still  remembered  dear.' 

Mrs.  Begg  told  Robert  Chambers  that  she  had  seen  a 
transcript  with  the  name  '  Jean '  instead  of  '  Peggy,'  and 
the  word  '  Armour '  instead  of  '  charmer '  at  the  end  of 
the  first  and  fifth  verses.  This  is  partly  corroborated 
by  the  First  Common  Place  Book,  where,  under  the  title 
Hairste — A  Fragment — ms.  (A) — the  first  stanza  ends  with 
'  Jeanie  Armour*  in  cypher.  The  ms. — ms.  (B) — sent  for 
Johnson's  Museum,  iv.  363  (1792)— is  in  the  British 
Museum  :  its  text  is  that  adopted  here.  The  song  was 
also  printed  by  George  Thomson,  less  the  second  and 
third  stanzas,  and  plus  an  idiot  chorus,  'added  by  the 
Editor'  to  adapt  it  to  the  tune  of  Ally  Croker,  For 
other  minor  variations — presumably  Thomson's  own — the 
reader  is  referred  to  his  Original  Scottish  Airs,  vol.  ii. 


SM  NOTB8 

Stakxa   I.  Live  i.  *  N^m  krwtag^  wrm*s  and  sbncjblenot 


3)  gmiiy'  MS.  (A).  ^  '  Amd  iJU  mutiix^cJk  spmgn  oa  wbiiiio( 
^  wingi,'  MS.  (A) ;  *  moorcock*  MS.  (B),  mad  Aatlftor's  EditiooL 
5.  *  Now  waving  crops  wiih  ytihw  ups,*  MS.  (A)  ;  '  Amd  tke 
moon  shines  bright  wk^n  I  rove  ai  night,'  MS.  (A),  and  ibo 
Author's  Editions,  with '^if"  for' .^Ifu/';  «  ^W  in  Johnson, 
bat  not  in  MS.  (B).      &  '  To  mose  upon  /gam  Arwmar;  us. 

(A). 

Stanza  ii.  Linb  i.  *1\^ ptartridge  loots  thtt/ruitfml  fells.' 
Anthor*s  Editions.  2.  'The  plorer  Icmes  tbe  laoBntiins,' 
Author's  Editions.  6,  '  The  path  ^man  to  shim  it,'  Anthor's 
Editions. 

Stanza  iv.  Link  8.  '  And  af*ry  happy  creatnre,'  Anthor's 
Editions. 

Stanza  v.  Lini  x  '  TVl  the  silent  moon  tkimt  dearly,' 
Author's  Editions.  3.  '  I  '11  ^nu^  thy  waist  and,  fondly  prest/ 
Author's  Editions,  which  have  also  '  Uve '  in  4. 


FAREWELL  TO  EUZA 

BuRNS^  on  his  return  to  Mauchline  from  his  Border  tour, 
wrote  to  James  Smith,  11th  June  1787 : — '  Your  mother, 
sister  and  brother,  my  quondam  Eliza,  etc,  all,  all  well' 
This  shows  that  fUiza  lived  in  Mauchline.  She  wan 
Elizabeth  Miller— afterwards  Mrs.  Templeton — celebrated 
in  The  Mauchline  Belles  (vol.  iL)  as  the  'Miss  Betty' 
who  's  *  braw.'    See  also  A  MauchHne  Wedding  (vol,  ii.)^ 


THE  FAREWELL 

'At  this  time  the  author  intended  going  to  Jamaica' 
(ms.  R.  B.  in  a  copy  of  the  '86  Edition  in  the  British 
Museum).  Burns  was  admitted  an  apprentice  of  the 
St.  David's  Lodge,  Tarbolton  (formed  by  the  union  of 
the  St  James's  with  the  St  David's),  4th  July  1781,  and, 
when  a  separation  of  the  Lodges  occurred  in  June  1782, 
he  adhered  to  the  St  James's,  of  which  he  was,  on  22nd 
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July  1784^  elected  depute-master.     The  veraet^  it  is  sup-      tub 
posed^  were  recited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lodge  held  on  farewell 
the  23rd  June.     But  they  are  not  now  in  the  Lodge's 
poesenion. 

For  the  stave^  see  anie,  p.  d71>  PrefiiUny  Note  to  The 
Lament. 

Stanza  iv.  z-4.  The  master  of  the  Lodge  at  this  date  was 
Captain  James  Montgomerie,  a  younger  brother  of  Colonel 
Hugh  Montgomerie,  afterwards  Earl  of  Eglinton. 

Stanza  v.  Line  3.  <  Ye  favoured^  tnlightnCd  few/  1786, 
1787(1)  and  1787  (2). 


EPITAPH  ON  A  HENPECKED  HUSBAND 

In  a  MB.  note  on  a  copy  of  the  '86  Edition  in  the  British 
Museum,  Bums  states  that  the  subject  of  this  epitaph 
was  'Mr.  Campbell  of  Netherplace,'  a  mansion  a  little 
to  the  west  of  Mauchline,  on  tiie  road  to  Mossgiel.  It 
is  probable  that  Campbell-^or  perhaps  his  wife — had 
given  Bums  some  particular  offence.  Campbell  died  in. 
1786,  and  the  EjMaiph  was  not  reprinted  by  Burns. 
Neither  was  the 


nor 


EPIGRAM  ON  SAID  OCCASION 
ANOTHER. 


EFITAFHS 
ON  A  CELEBRATED  RULING  ELDER 

In  the  Author's  Edition  the  Elder's  name  is  indicated 
merely  by  asterisks ;  in  a  copy  of  the  '86  in  the  British 
Museum,  '  Hood '  is  inserted ;  and  in  the  FirH  Oemrmm 
Pkuse  Book,  under  the  date  April  1784,  the  heading  is, 
*  Epitaph  on  Wm.  Hood,  lenr.  in  IVurbolton.' 


SSO  «fD.TE£ 


ON  A  NOISY  POLEMIC 

JAMn  Humphry^  a  mason  in  Mauchline^  with  no  doubt 
of  hit  ability  to  debate  with  Burns.    He  died  in  1844. 


ON  WEE  JOHNIE 

It  is  common  to  assume  that  Burns  meant  this  for  his 
own  printer^  John  Wilson  of  Kilmarnock ;  but  there  was 
a  bookseller  in  Mauchline^  also  of  diminutiye  stature, 
named  John  Wilson.  It  has  further  been  denoted,  by 
Chambers^  that  the  trifle  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  Latin 
epigram  in  Nuga  Venalei,  1663. 

FOR  THE  AUTHOR'S  FATHER 

William  Burnebs  died  at  Lochlie,  Idth  February  1784 ; 
and  this  EpUaph  on  my  Ever  Htmnmred  Father  was  inserted 
in  the  Firet  Common  Place  Book  under  the  date  April  of 
that  year.  It  is  engraved  on  the  tombstone  in  Alloway 
Churchyard. 

Line  i.  'O  ye!  who  sympathise  with  mrtu^s pains^*  us. 
Also  'O  yel  whose  hearts  deceasid  merit  pains  J*  8.  'And 
"even  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side''': — 'Goldsmith' 
(R.  B.). 


FOR  ROBERT  AIKEN,  Esq. 
See  ante,  p.  363,  Note  to  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night 

FOR  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  Ee<i. 
See  ante,  p.  378,  Prefiitory  Note  to  The  DmUeoHom, 
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A  BARiyS  EPITAPH 

Stanza  i.  Linv  i.  '  It  there  a  wYam-impif^d  fool,*  1786, 
1787  (I),  and  1787  (2). 

Stanza  it.  Linb  3.  '  That  weekly  this  ar6i  throng ':— Some 
editors  substitute  '  arena '  for  '  area ' ;  bat  Bums  did  not  regard 
the  churchyard  as  an  '  arena  *  except  on  the  occasion  of  a 
Holy  Fair. 

Stanza  iii.  Link  4.  <  Here  pause,  and  through  the  starting 
tear/  1793  and  1794. 


DEATH  AND  DR.  HORNBOOK 

AocoBoiNO  to  Gilbert  Burns^  Hornbook  was  one  John 
Wilson^  parish  schoolmaster  of  Tarbolton.  To  eke  out 
his  salary  he  opened  a  grocer's  shop^  where  he  'added 
the  sale  of  a  few  medicines  to  his  little  trade^'  inform- 
ing the  public  in  a  shop  bill  that  'advice  would  be 
g^ven  in  common  disorders  at  the  shop  gratis.'  At  a 
'  masonic  meeting  at  Tarboltou  in  the  spring  of  1785 ' 
Wikon  happened  to  air  'his  medical  skill'  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Bums,  who--says  Gilbert-— as  he  parted  with 
him  in  the  evening  at  '  the  place  where  he  describes  the 
meeting  with  Death '  was  visited  by  '  one  of  those  floating 
ideas  of  apparitions  he  mentions  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Moore.'  The  visitation  suggested  a  train  of  thoughts 
which  he  began  running  into  Death  and  Dr,  Hornbook  on 
his  way  home.  If  Lockhart  may  be  believed,  the  satire 
rained  Wilson  in  Tarbolton :  not  only  was  he  compelled 
to  shut  his  shop,  but  also  he  had  presently  to  close  his 
schooL  But,  as  he  continued  to  act  as  Session-Clerk  down 
to  at  least  8th  January  1793  (Letter  in  Burnt  Chronicle, 
1895,  p.  138),  Lockhart  must  have  been  in  some  sort 
misinformed.  Nevertheless,  Wilson  did  remove  to  Glas- 
gow, where  he  became  schoolmaster  and  Session-Clerk  of 
the  Gorbals  parish.     He  died  ISth  January  1839. 
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Hately  Waddell,  on  the  aathority  of  m  '  raspeetad  resi- 
dent '  in  Tarbolton^  brought  fmwmrd  m  prototjrpe  of  Deitk : 
one  '  Hugh  Reid  of  the  fjingUnde^*  m  '  lang  ghaiit4ike 
body/  with  whom  Borne— 'tis  the  Tarbolton  tvedhte- 
forgmtheredy  ae  here  described,  near  '  WiUie't  mUL' 

Stanza  i.  Lini  5.  '  Grtai  lus  and  n^msetui  baiih  to  vead,' 
I7»7(i).  ir«7(a)»*ndi793. 

Stanza  v.  Line  a.  *  And  todlin  down  on  Willie's  mill*:— 
TarboItoQ  Mill,  then  occupied  by  William  Muir,  entitled  by 
Boms  in  the  beading  to  the  Rpiiapk  apon  bim  (^.v.) '  My  ova 
friend  and  my  fiither's  friend.* 

Stanza  vi.  Lini  i.  'I  there  wi'  ■^^■"^^^jng  dmt  foe- 
gather': — Scott  DougUs,  who  supplants  ^d^s*  by  ^iid^ 
explains  that '  in  the  Author's  earlier  Editions  tibe  wocd  ^^dU"" 
in  verse  sixth  ungrammatically  reads  *^dots.*^*  This  is  not 
true.  The  change  to  *did*  was  first  made  (after  Boms's  death) 
in  1797.  All  the  Author's  Editions— 1787  (i),  1787  (2),  1793 
and  1794— read  *dots:  *Does'  is  bad  English,  bat  it  b 
idiomatic  Scotch. 

Stanza  vix.  Line  6.  '  As  cheeks  o'  branks ':— The  wooden 
sides  of  an  ox's  bridle. 

Stanza  viir.  Line  a.  *  When  ither  folk  are  busy  aawin'  :^ 
<  This  rencontre  happened  in  tbe  seed-tiuM,  1785 '  (R.  Bl). 

Stanza  x.  Lines  3-4  :— 

'  But  if  I  did.  I  wad  be  kittle 

To  be  mislearU' 

This  phrase  has  occasioned  some  discussion.  Bums  in  his 
Glossary  explains  '  misleared '  as  *  mischieTouSy  nnmannerly ' ; 
so  that  the  most  obvious  interpretation  is,  '  I  would  be  qi^ 
to  be  mischievous.'  But  'mislear'd'  has  a  rather  wider 
meaning,  and  would  probably  justify  such  a  reading  as, 
'  I  would  be  hard  to  outwit.'  Either  interpretation  is  to  be 
preferred,  in  any  case,  before  those  attained  by  violent  changes 
in  punctuation,  t,g. : — 

'  But  if  I  did.  I  wad  be  kittle  ; 

To  be  misleared 
I  wad  na  mind  it.'  9ie,\ 

= '  I  would  be  dangerous ;  to  be  unmannerly,  I  wouldn't  mind 
it,'  etc. 


Stanza  xl  Link  2.  '  Come  gies  your  hADd/  all  Editions ; 
mlao  in  4,  *gi4s,^  6.  'At  monie  a  house*: — 'An  epidemical 
fever  was  then  raging  in  that  country '  (R.  B.). 

Stanza  xiv.  Line  z.  '  Ve  \itnJock  Hornbook  i'  the  dachan' : 
— *  This  gentleman.  Dr.  Hornbook,  is  professionally  a  brother 
of  the  sovereign  order  of  the  ferula ;  but,  by  intuition  and  in- 
spiration, is  at  once  an  apothecary,  surgeon,  and  phjrsidan' 
(R.  B.).  2.  '  Deil  mak  his  king's  hood  in  a  spleuchan  ' : — ^The 
king's  hood  is  the  second  stomach  in  a  ruminant,  but  it  is 
plain  that  here  Bums  uses  the  term  in  a  very  different  sense. 
A  spleachan  is  a  tobacco-pouch  made  of  an  animal's  pelt. 
3.  *  He  *s  grown  sae  weel  acquaint  wi*  Buchan  *: — *  Buchan's 
Domestic  Medicine'  (R.  B.).  This  work  by  Dr.  William 
Buchan  (bom  1729 ;  died  1805)  was  first  published  in  1769, 
and  continued  to  enjoy  its  popularity  in  country  households 
long  after  the  death  of  Burns. 

Stanza  XXIII.  Linb  x.  'Waes  me  iot  Johnie  Gc^s  Hole 
now  * : — *  The  grave-digger '  (R.  B.  )•  *  Ged '  is  Scots  for  pike, 
whose  greed  is  as  the  grave's. 

Stanza  xxv.  Link  2.  '  By  loss  o'  blood  or  want  ^breath,' 
1794.     S  '  By  drap  and  piU,'  1787  (i),  1787  (2),  and  1793. 

Stanza  xxvii.  Link  4.   *  And  pays  him  well,'  1787  (i), 

1787  (2),  and  1793- 

Stanza  xxx.  Link  6.  '  He  gets  his  fairin ' :— Literally  a 
present  from  a  fair.  It  was  long  a  custom  of  peasants  returning 
from  the  fair  to  throw  bags  of  confectionery  to  children.  This 
was  the  children's  '  fairin.'  But  the  word  came  to  be  used,  as 
here,  sarcastically,  to  signify  a  beating.    Cf.  Tarn  d  Shanicr; — 

'  Ah.  Tam  1  Ah,  Tam  !  thou  'U  get  thy  fairin  ! 
In  bell  they'll  roast  thee  like  a  herria  1 ' 
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■accatded  to  his  fiither't  bottneae ;  was  m  most  active 
dtiieny  and  a  prime  mover  in  the  project  for  a  mv 
bridge  ;  was  elected  proroat  of  the  biir|^  in  1787 ;  and 
died  IMh  July  1812. 

In  a  letter  to  Robert  Aiken,  7th  October  1786,  Boras, 
after  narrating  the  £ulare  of  his  attempts  to  penoade 
Wilton  to  publish  a  second  edition^  states  that  one  of  his 
chief  regrets  was  that  he  was  thus  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  showing  his  gratitude  to  Ballantine  by  publiih- 
ing  The  Brig*  of  Ayr,  The  New  Bridge,  designed  by 
Robert  Adam  of  London,  the  most  famous  of  the  four 
brothers,  was  erected  1785-8a  The  boast  of  the  '  Aold 
Brig '  that  it  would  '  be  a  brig '  when  its  neighbour  was  i 
'shapeless  cairn'  was  justified  in  1877*  when  the  New 
Bridge  was  so  injured  by  floods  that  it  had  to  be  prM- 
tically  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  £16,000,  additiooal  repairs 
being  found  necessary  in  1881. 

The  Brigs  of  Ayr,  like  To  BobeH  Graham  qf  Ffntryij^ 
271),  is  set  forth  in  the  heroic  couplet  The  technical  in- 
spiration is  unmistakably  English  in  both  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  verse  in  both  is  handled  with  a  certain  awkward- 
ness, while  the  effect  is  often  rough,  and  even  ragged 
This  is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  couplet  had  a  past  of 
its  own  in  Scottish  poetry.  To  say  nothing  of  late  and 
early  chaps  and  tracts,  it  is  the  rhythmus  of  Blind 
Harry  8  WaJlace  (c.  1460) ;  of  The  Three  PriesU  qfPeebUt 
(r.  1.500) ;  of  Gavin  Douglas's  Eneados  (1518)  ;  of  that 
masterly  and  brilliant  piece  of  comic  narrative,  generally 
(and,  no  doubt,  rightly)  ascribed  to  Dunbar,  The  Freirs 
of  Berwick;  of  Ramsay's  QerUle  Shepherd;  and  of 
Fergusson's  Drink  and  Kirkyard  Eclogues,  of  which 
last,  and  of  the  same  poet's  Plainetanes  and  Caueey,  the 
present  piece  is  strongly  reminiscent. 

It  was  probably  composed  between  July  and  October 
1786.  An  early  draft — us.  (A) — in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Waugh  of  Settle,  who  forwarded  it  for  collation, 
retains  some   of  the  old  endings  peculiar  to  the  '86 
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Edition.      Here  the  heading  is  Th9  Brigs  ^  JLyr—^m      the 
Belogue,     For  the  privilege  of  inspecting  another — ^ms.  brios  op 
(B) — apparently  of  slightly  later  date^  we  are  indebted  to      AYR 
the  Earl  of  Rosebery.    In  this  one  the  poem  is  styled  The 
Brig9  qfAyr — a  True  Story, 

Like  ai«  'When  Ballantine  befriends  tAs  humble  name,' 
MS.  (A).  JO.  'Unnumbered  buds'  Bndjiawents*  matrim 
spoils,'  1C&  (A).  33.  '  The  death  o'  devils  smoor'd  wi'  brun- 
statu  reeky'  Mss.  51.  '  He  Uaves  his  bed  and  taJUs  his  wayward 
rout,'  MS.  (B).  53.  '  And  down  by  Simpson's  wheels  the  left 
about,'  MS.  (B) : — '  A  noted  Uvem  at  the  Auld  Brig  end ' 
(IL  B.).  55.  Immediately  before  this  line  these  two  occur  in 
both  MSS.  :— 

'  Or  ptniUntial  pangs  for  formir  sins 
Ltd  him  to  rove  by  quondam  Merran  Din's,* 

56.  '  He  wandered  out  he  knew  not  where  or  why ':— All  the 
Author's  Editions  have '  out,*  but  *  forth  ,*  as  in  both  mss.  ,  is  pre- 
ferable. 57.  *The  drowsy  stei^te-cXock  had  numbered  two,' 
MS.  (A) :— Concerning  the  *  clock '  and  the  '  Wallace  Tower  *  of 
the  next  verse  Bums  notes : — <  The  two  steeples.'  The  former 
stood  135  feet  high,  fronted  the  old  jail  near  the  new  bridge,  and 
was  removed,  together  with  the  jail,  in  1826 ;  the  latter— « 
small  baronial  structure  in  the  High  Street — was  superseded  in 
1834  by  a  Gothic  building  113  feet  high,  in  which  were  placed 
the  dock  and  bells  of  the  old  Dungeon  Steeple.  65-6  in 
MS.  (A)  read  as  follows  : — 

'When  to  I  btfbre  our  Bardi/s  wondering  ten^ 
The  brigs  cf  Ayr  twa  guardian  Sprites  an  seen '; 

but  this  reading  is  deleted  and  the  other  is  substituted. 
68.  'Swift  as  the  gos  drives  on  the  wheeling  hare': — 'The 
gos-hawk  or  falcon  '  (R.  B.  )•  69.  '  And  on  th'  Auld  Brig  his 
faify  shape  uprears,'  MS.  (A).  79.  *  He  seem'd  as  hs  wi'  Time 
had  wrtstVd  lang,'  MS.  (A);  ^ looked*  for  'seem'd,'  MS.  (B). 
80.  'He  bade  an  unco  bang': — 'Bang'  refers  to  the  great 
number  of  years  the  bridge  had  stood.  91.  '  Nae  sheepshank 
bane': — See  Note  to  SicondEpistU  to  J,  Laprmk^  ante,  p.  382, 
Stanza  xii.  Line  3.  93. '  Ance  ye  were  streekit  o*er  frae  bank 
to  bank,'  1794.      94-5 : — '  date '  and  '  day '  in  these  lines  are 
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transpoMd  in  the  '94  Edition.  9^100  areomitted  from  MS.  (A). 
lOX.  '  Your  tasUUsi  fonnleM  balk  o'  stane  an'  lime,'  us. (B), 
*amd  Ume,'  1787  (i),  1787  <2),  and  1793;  'WUl  you  §aU 
fmrmUu  bulk  o'  sune  an*  lime/  MS.  (A),  ux^ '  Thefe  's  mca  of 
taste  would  tak*  the  Ducat  stream  * : — *  A  noted  loid,  jast  abofit 
the  Aald  Brig '  (R.  B.).  X08.  '  This  mony  a  year  I*ve  Uwt 
the  flood  an'  tide,'  Mss.  X17.  <  Or  where  the  Greenock  winds 
Hi  moorUnd  comse,'  ms.  (A).  X18.  'Or  hannted  Garptl 
draws  its  feeble  touroe,'  mss.  : — '  The  banka  of  Garpal  water  is 
one  of  the  few  plaees  in  the  West  of  Scotland  where  those 
fuicy-scaring  beings,  known  by  the  name  of  Ghaists,  still  eon- 
tinne  pertinaoeoosly  to  inhabit '  (R.  K).  XJtK  '  In  mooj  t 
torrent  down  the  /fM-broo  rowes,'  1794.  133.  'And  fima 
Glenbuck  down  to  the  Ratton-key ':— R.  B.  explains  that  Qea- 
buck  is  '  the  source  of  the  rirer  Ayr,'  and  that  the  Ratton-key 
is  *  a  small  landing  place  above  the  large  quay.'  14a.  '  Man- 
sions that  would  disgrace  the  Inggin  trade,'  MS.  (A).  146. '  Or 
cai£i  of  laiUr  times  wha  held  the  notion,'  1794.  148.  *  Faades 
that  our  gold  brugh  denies  protection ' : — Both  Dr.  Mapgili  of 
Ayr  and  his  colleague  Mr.  Dalrymple  belonged  to  the  New 
Light  party  in  the  Church,  which  party  was  cooscqacntly 
predominant  in  the  burgh ;  but  this  piece  was  written  before 
the  M*Gill  prosecution  (see  Tkt  Kirk's  Alarm).  164-5  *" 
omitted  from  MS.  (A),  xyi.  'The  herryment  and  ruin  ^ 
their  country,'  MS.  (A).  175.  *And  muckle  mair  /  dmAi 
than  yi  can  through,'  MS.  (B).  After  175  the  following  lines 
occur  in  ms.  (A) : — 

'  That 's  ay  a  string  auld  doyted  Greybeards  harp  on. 
A  topic  for  their  peevishness  to  carp  on.' 

l8o-x  read  as  follows  in  MS.  (A) : — 

'  To  liken  them  to  your  auld-warld  bodies, 
I  must  needs  say,  "  comparisons  are  odious"  ' 

MS.  (B)  has  the  same  reading,  with  'even*  for  < liken.'    Instead 

of  184-5,  ^  printed,  ms.  (A)  has  this  :— 

'  Nae  mair  dowH  street  the  council  quorum  waddles 
With  wigs  like  mainsails  on  their  logger  noddles^ 
Nae  differences  but  bulkiest  or  tallest, 
Witk  comfortable  dulness  in  for  ballast; 
Nor  skoals  nor  currents  need  a  pilots  caution. 
For,  regularly  slow,  tkey  only  witness  motion.' 
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MS.  (B)  has  the  tame  reading,  except  that  the  two  middle  lines       the 
nin  thus  : —  BRlQt  or 

'  //at  ^tfir€M£t  but  %okas€  mainmast  is  ialitst,  AYR 

Ail  comfortably  chared  aliii  in  Itadtn  ktUast,' 

x86-7  in  MS.  (B)  read  thus : — 

'  Wigkis  who  grew  wise  priggin'  owre  hops  an'  raisins 
Or  gatber'd  lib'ral  views  in  musty  bonds  and  seisins.' 

zga  'And  would  to  senses  Port  for  once  betrayed  them,' 
MS.  (B)  191.  <  Plam  kind  stupidity  stept  in  to  aid  them,' 
MS.  (A);  •  vur'dVmdXy  in,'  MS.  (B).  ao2.  '  O,  had M'Laughlin, 
thairm-inspiring  sage' : — '  A  well-known  performer  of  Scottish 
mnsic  on  the  TioUn'  (R.  B.)*  McLaughlin  was  accustomed  to 
give  performances  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  205.  '  Or  when 
they  tome^d  old  Scotia's  melting  airs,'  MS.  (A).  335.  '  Next 
foUoiwed  Gxirage ': — ^The  reference  is  to  the  Montgomeries  (see 
^iw^^t  P*  3^$9  Note  to  Tki  Amtkor's  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer^ 
Stamza  X.  Line  3),  through  whose  grounds  the  Feal  flowed. 
237.  'Benerolence,'  ^/^.  :— Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair.  3391 
'  Learning  and  Worth ': — The  reference  is  to  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart,  who  resided  at  Catrine  House  (see  ante^  p.  354,  Note 
to  Tht  Vision^  Duan  i.  Stanza  xxi.  Line  3). 


THE  ORDINATION 

In  a  letter  to  Richmond  (17th  February  1786)^  Bums 
mentions  that  he  had  composed  The  OrdiruUion,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  '  a  poem  on  Mr.  M'Kinley's  being  called  to 
Kilmarnock.'  Probably  he  intended  to  publish  it  in  the 
'86  Edition^  which  he  was  then  contemplating^  and  had 
called  it  The  Ordination  to  that  end;  nevertheless^  as 
appears  from  the  letter^  not  only  was  it  written  hefore 
the  ordination^  which  took  place  6th  Aprils  but  also  it  was 
not  even  written  in  view  thereof— it  only  celehrated  the 
presentation.  Moreover,  an  early  copy — ms.  (A) — in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Rosebery,  has  merely  this  head- 
ing, *A  Scotch  Poem,  hy  Rab  Rhymer.' 
James  Mackinlay,  bom  at  Douglas,  Lanarkshire,  in 
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1756,  was  first  presented  to  the  second  charge  of  the 
Laigh  Kirk^  Kilmarnock,  in  the  August  of  1785.  He 
declined  the  presentation  on  account  of  certain  condi- 
tions attached  to  it.  Presentation  to  another  was  made 
out  on  15th  November,  but  the  messenger  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Irvine  was  despoiled  of  the  warrant  by  certain 
parishioners.  Thereupon  a  new  presentation  was  made 
out  for  Mackinlay^  who  was  ordained  on  6th  April  follow- 
ing ;  was  translated  to  the  first  charge^  on  a  petitioD  of 
the  parishioners,  31st  January  1809;  was  made  D.D., 
Aberdeen,  1810 ;  died  10th  February  1841.  A  volume  of 
his  Sermons  was  published  posthumously,  with  a  Life  by 
his  son.  Rev.  James  Mackinlay.  like  Russell,  he  had  a 
rousing  voice ;  but  his  oratory  was  more  persuasive  and 
less  menacing  than  Russell's.  In  a  note  to  Tarn  Sameen't 
Elegy  Bums  describes  him  '  as  a  great  £ivoarite  of  the 
million. '  In  The  Kirk'e  Alarm  he  is  addressed  as  *  Simper 
James.'  His  more  than  partiality  for  the  'fiur  Killie 
dames'  drew  on  him  a  presbyterial  rebuke  some  yesrs 
afterwards. 

In  all  probability  the  satire  was  composed  immediately 
after  the  second  presentation.  In  ms.  (A)  the  motto  is 
signed  Ruuseaux,  which  is  playful  French  for  'Bums' 
(  =  brooks).  Another  ms.  — bis.  (B) — was  before  the  Aldine 
editor,  1839.  For  the  stave  see  ante,  p.  328,  Prefiitory 
Note  to  The  Holy  Fair. 

Stanza  i.  Link  z.  <  Kilmarnock  wabsters,  fidge  oWclaw,' 
1793*  6*  '  Then  aff  to  Crookes^s  in  a  raw,'  MS.  (A) : — la 
1786,  apparently,  Begbie  succeeded  Crookes  in  the  inn — now 
the  Angel  Hotel — near  the  Laigh  Kirk,  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected by  a  close  so  narrow  that  worshippers  had  to  traverse 
it  in  Indian  file. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  z.  'Curst  Common-sense,  that  imp  o' 
hell ' : — '  Common  sense '  was  supposed  to  be  a  special  attribate 
of  the  moderate  clergy.  2.  '  Cam  in  wi'  Maggie  Lauder '  :— 
'  Alluding  to  a  scoffing  ballad  which  was  made  on  the  admission 
of  the  late  Reverend  and  worthy  Mr.  Lindsay  to  the  Laigh 
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Kirk  '  (R-  B.  in  '87  and  subsequent  Editions).—'  I  sup-  THE 
poee  the  mnthor  here  memns  Mrs.  Lindsay,  wife  of  the  ORDINA- 
Iste  Rererend  and  worthy  Mr.  Lindsay,  as  that  was  her  tion 
maiden  name,  I  am  told.  N.B. — He  got  the  Laigh  Kirk  of 
Kiknamock'  (R.  B.  in  MS.  [A]).  The  'scoffing  ballad'  is 
reprinted  in  M' Kay's  History  of  Kilmarnock,  According  to 
current  rumour,  the  Rev.  William  Lindsay,  being  minister  at 
Cumbrae,  was,  through  his  wife's  interest  (she  had  been  house- 
keeper, or  governess,  in  the  Glencaim  family)  presented  to  the 
Laigh  Kirk,  Kilmarnock,  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  30th 
November  1762.  But  a  Mr.  Henderson,  her  descendant, 
maintains,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Robert  Chambers  (MS.  corre- 
spondence in  an  interleaved  copy  of  Chambers's^^Mrwj,  1851, 
voL  L  in  the  Kilmarnock  Monument  Museum),  that  she  never 
was  a  member  of  the  Glencaim  household  in  any  capacity ; 
and  explains  that  Lindsay  had  been  tutor  to  the  Earl  of 
Glencaim.  The  Presbytery  refused  to  sustain  the  call,  but 
it  was  finally  sustained  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  the 
teeth  of  so  determined  an  opposition  that  the  ordination 
(1 2th  July  1764)  took  place  in  a  public-house:  with  the 
result  that  ten  persons  were  tried  before  the  criminal  court 
at  Ayr  for  riot  and  assault,  of  whom  three  were  convicted 
and  whipped  through  the  town.  3.  'But  Oliphant  alt 
made  her  yell ' :— James  Oliphant,  bom  about  1734  :  Russell's 
predecessor  in  the  chapel-of-ease  or  High  Church,  Kilmar- 
nock, to  which  he  was  translated  from  Gorbals  chapel-of-ease, 
Glasgow;  was  ordained  at  Kilmarnock,  17th  May  1764; 
translated  to  Dumbarton,  23rd  December  1773  ;  died  loth 
April  1818,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. — Author  of  a  Mother's 
Catechism  (frequently  reprinted),  and  a  SacramentcU  Catechism, 
4.  '  An'  Russell  sair  misca'd  her.' — See  ante,  p.  334,  Note  to 
The  Holy  Fair,  Stanza  xxi.  ,  Line  4.  5.  '  This  day  Mackinlay 
taks  the  flail. '—See  Prefatory  Note. 

Stanza  hi.  Linb  a.  'O'  double  verse': — The  Scottish 
Metrical  Psalms  are  set  forth  in  staves,  each  composed  of  a 
double  quatrain.  4.  '  An'  skirl  up  the  Bangor* : — ^A  &voiirite 
Scottish  Psalm  tune  in  the  minor  mode. 

Stanza  iv.  Link  i.  'Come  wcUe  a  text  a  proper  verse,* 
Mss.  (A  and  B).  3.  '  How  Ham  leugh  cU  his  fathet^s  arse,* 
Mss.  (A  and  B) :— '  Genesis  ix.  22'  (R.  B.).    5.  '  Or  Phineas 
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did  four  ImtUcMs  pUru^  Mss.  (A  and   B)  ^HSeoa  DooglM 
mentions  a  TarijOion, '  did/air  CMt/Mnrt ') : — *  Namben  zxr. 
8'  (R.  B).    7.   'Or  Zipporah  wC  ummUHmg  kearm^'  mss.  (A. 
and  B) :— <  Exodus  W.  25'  (R.  B.) 
Stanza  v.  Linbs  a-5  in  mss.  (A  and  B)  read  thns:— 

*  IV€  farm'la  am*  eomftssiom  ; 
An*  lay  your  hands  t^on  his  JUad 

An'  ual  kis  high  commissum, 
Th€  Hofy/ack  to  tent  an*  feed.  * 

Stanza  vi.  Linb  5.  'For  lapfu's  large  o'  gospel >»b,' 
MS.  (A).    9.  <  Bui  every  day^^  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  viii.  Linb  3.  '  As  lately  Fenwick,  sair  ldr£um*:— 
William  Boyd,  bom  I747>  was  presented  to  the  dHnch  of 
Fen  wick  by  George,  Earl  of  Glasgow,  20th  September  1780 ; 
but  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  parishicmers  (wbo 
barricaded  the  church)  a  settlement  was  not  effected  imtil 
25th  June  1782,  when,  by  order  of  the  Assembly,  the  ordina- 
tion took  place  at  Irvine.  Boyd  afterwards  won  the  respect  of 
his  parishioners.     He  died  17th  October  1828. 

Stanza  ix.  Linb  i.  *  Now  Robertson  harai^:ne  nae  mair  * : 
—John  Robertson,  ordained  to  the  first  charge,  Kilmarnock, 
25th  April  1765 ;  died  5th  June  1799,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 
He  belonged  to  the  G>mmon-sense  party.  See  Tetm  Smmseeis 
Ekgyt  post,  p.  403.  7.  *  Or  to  the  Netherton  repair' ;— A 
carpet- weaving  district  in  Kilmamodc. 

Stanza  x.  Link  x.  '  Mu'trie  and  you  were  just  a  match': 
— ^John  Multrie,  Lindsay's  successor,  and  predecessor  of  Mac- 
kinlay  in  the  second  charge  of  the  Laigh  Kirk,  was 
ordained  8th  March  1775 ;  he  died  2nd  June  1785,  in  his 
fortieth  year.  9.  */«  haste  this  day,'  MS.  (A) ;  *  Fu  fast  this 
day,'  MS.  (B). 

Stanza  xi.  Line  8.  *To  mak  to  Jamie  Beattie ' :— Dr. 
James  Seattle,  author  of  the  Essay  on  Truth, 

Stanza  xiii.  Line  3.  <  Morality's  delusive  Joys,*  MS.  (B). 
In  MS.  (A)  3-4  read  as  follows  : — 

•  Get  up — wha  ever  *sflt  to  rise 
An*  thro*  the  room  let 's  thorfer,* 

ft 

6.  '  That  heresy  can  torture,*  MS.  (B). 
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Stanza  xiv.  Lini  3.  *  To  every  New  Light  mother's  son  * ;      the 

— '  New  Light '  is  a  cant  phrase  in  the  West  of  Scotland  for  ordina- 
those  religious  opinions  which  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  has  so      TION 
strenuously  defended '  (R.  B.)* 

THE  CALF 

'  A  NEARLY  extemporaneous  production^  on  a  wager  with 
Mr.  Hamilton  that  I  would  not  produce  a  poem  on  the 
subject  in  a  given  time ' : — R.  B.^  Letter  to  Robert  Muir, 
8th  September  1786.  It  was  written  on  Sunday,  Srd 
September,  after  listening  to  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  James 
Steven.  Aa  originaUy  composed  and  read  to  Gavin 
Hamilton  and  Dr.  Mackenzie,  it  consisted  of  four  stanzas 
only ;  but  on  the  Sunday  evening  at  eight  o'clock  Bums 
■ent  a  copy  to  Dr.  Mackenzie  with  two  more — the  fourth 
and  the  sixth.  It  was  printed  in  1787  (presumably 
before  its  appearance  in  the  Edinburgh  Edition),  with 
some  other  verses,  in  a  tract  called  The  Caff;  The  Unco 
Calf  9  Anewer;  Virtue  to  a  Mountain  Bard ;  and  the  DeiCe 
Anewer  to  hU  vera  worthy  Prien  Robert  Bums,  An  ex- 
planation was  added  that  The  Calf  had  been  sent  to 
The  Olaegofo  Advertiser,  but  declined.  The  same  year 
appeared  Bums'  Caff  turned  a  Bull;  or  Some  Remarks 

on  his  mean  and  unprecedented  attack  on  Mr  S when 

preaching  from  Malachi  iv,  2. 

James  Steven,  a  native  of  Kilmarnock,  was  licensed  to 
preach  28th  June  1786 ;  acted  for  some  time  as  assistant 
to  Robert  Dow,  minister  of  Ardrossan;  was  ordained 
minister  of  Crown  Court  Chapel,  London,  1st  November 
1787 ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society ;  was  admitted  minister  of  Kilwinning,  28th  March 
1803 ;  and  died  of  apoplexy  16th  February  1824.  William 
Bums,  Robert's  younger  brother,  in  a  letter  of  20th 
March  1790,  thus  chronicles  a  visit  to  Steven's  church  : — 
'  We  were  at  Covent  Garden  Chapel  this  forenoon  to  hear 
the  Cbj^  preach ;  he  is  grown  very  fiat,  and  is  as  boisterous 
as  ever.' 

VOL.  I.  2  c 
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The  copy  sent  to  Dr.  Mackeniie  wm  in^eetad  by  Seott 
Douglas.  It  contunt  a  lew  TariatioiiB  from  the  printed 
venioii. 

Stanza  ii.  Lines  i-a  in  the  ms.  reads  thus : — 

'  And  wkiti  some  patron  skal/  be  kind 
To  bless  you  wi'  a  kirk.' 

Stanza  hi.  Link  x.  '  But  if  the  lover's  mystic  hour/  ms. 
a.  '  Should  erer  be  your  lot/  us. 

Stanza  iv.  Link  x.  *And  when  a  kind  connubial  dear/ 
MS.  a.  *  Your  but-an-ben':— See  anit,  p.  334,  Note  to  The 
Holy  Ftdr^  Stamza  xviii.  Line  x. 

Stanza  v.  Line  x.  '  And  to  conclude^  moat  reTerend  James,' 

MS. 

Stanza  vi.  Line  a.  '  Btntatk  a  grassy  hillock,'  ms. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNCO  GUID 

Stanza  i.    Line  7.    *  The  ktaptd  happer's  ebbing  still,' 

1787  (I). 
Stanza  v.  Line  i.  'See  Social  Lift  and  Glee  sit  down,' 

1787  (2). 
Stanza   vi.    Line   8.    'Ye 're   ablins  nae   temptation,' 

1787  (2). 

Stanza  VII.  Linb^  'Tho' they  may  gang  a-iiMiiMiwiang,' 
1787  (2) : — '  A-kennin '  means  a  '  very  little ' ;  merely  as  much 
as  can  be  perceived  or  known. 


TAM  SAMSON'S  ELEGY 

*  When  this  worthy  old  sportaman  went  out  last  muir-fowl 
season^  he  suppoeed  it  was  to  be,  in  Oasian'a  phraae,  ''the 
last  of  his  fields,"  and  ezpreased  an  ardent  wiah  to  die  and 
be  buried  in  the  muira.  On  this  hint  the  author  compoaed 
his  Elegy  and  Epitaph '  (R.  B.X  Samaon — «  nuzaery- 
gardener  and  seedsman  in  Kilmarnock,  and  an  ardent 
sportsman-- died  12th  December  1795,  in  hia  aeventy-thiid 
year.     The  Epitaph  is  inscribed  on  his  tombstone  in  the 


yard  of  the  Laigh  Kirk^  adjoiuing  those  of  the  two 
ministers^  Mackinlay  and  Robertson^  mentioned  in  the  sa 
first  stanza.  The  piece  is  modelled— even  to  the  use  of  i 
certain  lines— on  Sempill's  Piper  of  KUbarchan,  See  ante, 
p.  345,  Prefatory  Note  to  Paar  Mailie's  Elegy.  On  18th 
November  1786,  shortly  before  setting  out  for  Edinburgh, 
Bums  wrote  to  his  friend  Robert  Muir ;  *  Inclosed  you 
have  Tarn  Samson,  as  I  intend  to  print  him. ' 

Stanza  i.  Line  2.  *  Or  great  Mackinlay  thrawn  his  heel ' : 
— *A  certain  preacher,  a  great  favourite  with  the  million. 
Vide  TAc  Ordination,  Stanza  ii.*  (R.  B.).  3.  *  Or  Robertson 
again  grown  weel ; ' — *  Another  preacher,  an  equal  favourite 
with  the  /cia,  who  was  at  that  time  ailing.  For  him  see  also 
TAe  Ordination,  Stanza  ix.*  (R.  B.).  4.  *  To  preach  an* 
read':— The  orthodox  party  strongly  objected  to  a  *read' 
sermon. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  i.  *  Kilmarnock  lang  may  grunt  an^^rain,' 
1787  (2).  2.  *  An*  sigh,  an'  sob,  an'  greet  her  lane,*  1787  (i), 
and  1793. 

Stanza  hi.  Line  i.    *  The  Brethren  0/  the  mystic  level, 

1794. 
Stanza  IV.  Line  4.   *Wi*  gleesome  spied,'  1787  (i),  and 

1787  (2). 

Stanza  v.  Line  i.  *  He  was  the  king  0*  a'  the  core,'  1787 
(2),  and  1794.  2.  *To  guard,  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore  ': — In 
curling,  '  to  guard '  is  to  defend  a  stone  in  a  good  position  by 
placing  another  opposite  it ;  '  to  draw '  is  to  send  it  into  a  good 
position,  by  hitting  it  with  just  the  right  force ;  and  '  to  wick  a 
bore  *  is  to  hit  it  obliquely  and  send  it  through  an  opening.  4. 
*  In  time  0/  need,*  1794.  5.  *  Death's  hog-score* : — The  hog- 
score  is  a  line,  which  the  curling  stone  must  cross,  or  go  out 
of  play  and  be  removed. 

Stanza  vi.  Line  3.  *  An*  eels,  weel  ken'd  for  souple  tail,' 

1794. 
Stanza  ix.   Line  3.    *  In  vain  the  bums  came  down  like 

waters,'  1793  and  1794.     4.  *  An  ACVQ-drtad,'  1793. 

Stanza  x.  Line  3.  *  Till  coward  Death  behind  him  jumpit, 

1787(1),  1793,  and  1794. 
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Stanza  xii.  Lini  ^  *Yod  auld  gray  tUne  amang  the 
iU/iUr,  1787  (2). 

Stanza  xiii.  was  added  in  1793.  LiifB4.  'To hatch osi 
breed,'  1794. 

Stanza  xiv.  Link  i.  *When  Angost  winds  the  JUtJUr 
wave,*  1787  (2). 

Stanza  xv.  Link  4.  'Yet  what  remead?' :— C£  Tkt 
Apocrypha^  Wisd.  iL  i  : — *  In  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no 
remedy  * ;  and  Sempill,  Tki  Piper  (f  KUbarckan^  Stanza  i. 
Line  4. 

Per  Contra.  Line  a.  *  Thro*  a*  the  streats  an'  neaks  0' 
Killie ' : — '  Killie  is  a  phrase  the  countiy-folks  sometimes  nse  for 
the  name  of  a  certain  town  in  the  west '  (R.  B.). 

A  WINTER  NIGHT 

Probably  the  piece  which  Bums  sent  to  John  Ballantine 
on  20th  Novemher  1786 :  — '  Encloeed  you  ha\'e  my  first 
attempt  in  that  irregular  kind  of  measure  in  which  many 
of  our  finest  odes  are  wrote.  How  ixc  I  have  succeeded 
I  don't  know^  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  your  opinion 
on  Friday  first  (24th  November),  when  I  intend  b^ng  in 
Ayr. '  The  irregular  strophes — imitated  from  Gray,  and 
strikingly  inferior  to  the  introductory  stanmi  are  freely 
paraphrased  from  Shakespeare's  Bkiw,  Blow,  Mou  Winier 
Wind  in  As  You  Like  It. 

STANZAS  WRITTEN  IN  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH 

In  the  Edinburgh  Editions  these  Stanzas  follow  the 
Prayer  in  Prospect  qf  Death,  and  are  entitled  Stanisas 
on  the  Same  Occasion,  They  were  entered  in  the  First 
Common  Place  Book — m.  (A) — in  August  1784,  under 
the  title.  Misgivings  in  the  Hour  qf  Despondeneif  and 
Prospect  qf  Death ;  and  were  also  inserted  in  the  Second 
Common  Place  Book  under  the  title,  Stanatas  on  the  Same 
Occasion  in  the  manner  of  BeaUies  MinstreL  This  mb, — 
MS.  (B) — torn  from  the  Second  Common  Place  Book,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alexander  Macmillan,  London, 
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is  in  the  Burns  Monument,  Edinburgh.    The  poem,  under        in 
the  title,  B^^ecHans  on  a  SMcbed — ms,  (C)— was  inscribed  PROSPBCT 
by  Bums  on  a  flyleaf  of  the  copy  of  the  '86  Edition  now  of  DEATH 
in  the  British  Museum.    Another  copy — ms.  (D)— entitled 
MUgifring^  of  Despondency  on  the  Approach  qf  the  Gloomy 
Monarch  of  the  Qrave^  and  forming  part  of  the  now  dis- 
membered Stair  manuscript,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
William  Nelson,  Edinburgh. 

For  the  stave,  see  ante,  p.  362,  Prefatory  Note  to  The 
CoUer'e  Saturday  Night. 

Stanza  i.  Line  4.  '  Some  gleams  of  sunshine  midst  renewing 
storms,'  MSS.  (A and  B).  5.  '  Is  it  departing  pangs  my  heart 
alarms  ? '  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  ii.  Line  4.  '  Again  I  would  desert  fair  Virtue's 
way,'  all  MSS.  5.  '  Again  to  passions  I  would  fall  a  p'tyi 
MS.  (A)';  '  Again  with  passions  would  be  led  astray,'  MS.  (B) ; 
'Again  by  passion  would  be  led  astray,'  MSS.  (C  and  D). 
7*  'Then  how  can  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray,'  all  MSS. 
9.  'Who  sin  so  oft  have  moum'd,  then  to  temptation  ran,' 
MS.  (A). 

Stanza  hi.  Line  3.  *If  one  so  black  with  crimes  dare  call 
on  thee,'  all  mss.  3.  '  Thy  breath  can  make  the  tempest  cease 
to  blow,'  MS.  (A).  4.  ^  And  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea,' 
MSS.  (A  and  C).  6.  '  Those  rapid  headlong  passions  to  con- 
fine,' MS.  (C).  7*  '  ^or  all  unfit  my  native  powers  be,'  all 
MSS. ;  *  I  feel  my  powers  be^  1787  (i),  1787  (2),  and  1793. 


PRAYER :  O  THOU  DREAD  POWER 

'  The  first  time  ever  Robert  heard  the  spiunet  played  was 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Lawrie,  then  minister  of  Loudoun. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Lawrie  (has)  several  daughters ;  one  of  them 
played;  the  father  and  mother  led  down  the  dance; 
the  rest  of  the  sisters,  the  brother,  the  poet^  and 
the  other  guests  mixed  in  it  It  was  a  deligh^l  family 
scene  for  our  poet,  then  lately  introduced  to  the  world. 
His  mind  was  roused  to  a  poetic  enthusiasm^  and  the 
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were  left  in  the  rooni  where  he  slept '  :—Oilkft 
Burnt.      Robert  wrote  to  the   iod  on  13th  Nevmbcr 
1780 : — '  A  poef  8  warmert  wiihes  for  their  hi|ipiniw  ti 
the  yonng  ladief,  perticalarly  the  fiur  munciaiiy  whm  I 
think  much  better  qualified  than  erer  Dafnd  wm,  or 
could  be,  to  charm  an  evil  spirit  out  of  SauL    Into4, 
it  needs  mit  the  feelings  of  the  poet  to  be  interested  is 
the  welfare  of  one  of  the  sweetest  scenes  of  dosMstic 
peace  and   kindred  love   that  ever  I  saw ;    as  I  think 
the  peaceful  unity  of  St  Margaret's  Hill  can  only  be 
exceUed  by  the  harmonious  concord  of  the  Apocslyptic 
Zion.'  ^Vhen  he  paid  this  visit  his^  chest '  was  on  the  rosd 
to  Greenock ' ;  and  but  for  the  fiurt  that  Lawrie  showed 
him   Dr.   Blacklock  s  letter^  strongly  recommendiAg  a 
Hccond  edition  of  his  poems^  he  would  have  sailed  in  i 
few  days  for  Jamaica. 

PARAPHRASE  OF  THE  FIRST  PSALM 

This  is  probably  an  early  composition^  and  dates  from 
about  the  name  time  as  the  next  piece. 

A  PRAYER  UNDER  THE  PRESSURE  OF 
VIOLENT  ANGUISH 

Inscribed  iu  the  Hrst  Common  Place  Book — us.  (B)— 
and  thus  prefaced: — 'There  was  a  certain  period  of 
life  that  my  spirit  was  broke  by  repeated  losses  and  dis- 
astersy  which  threatened^  and  indeed  effected,  the  utter 
ruin  of  my  future.  My  body,  too,  was  attacked  by  that 
most  dreadful  distemper,  a  Hypochondria,  or  confirmed 
melancholy :  in  this  wretched  state,  the  recollection  of 
which  makes  me  yet  shudder,  I  hung  my  harp  on  the 
willow  trees  except  in  some  lucid  intervals^  in  one  of 
which  I  composed  the  foUowing.'  It  was  probably  written 
about  the  close  of  Bums's  residence  in  Irvine  in  1782,  and, 
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under  the  title.  Prayer  under  the  Presure  of  Bitter  A  nguish,    prayer 
is  inscribed — in  an  early  hand — at  the  end  of  a  copy  of    under 
Fergusson's  PoetMy  published  that  year,  now  in  the  posses-  violent 
sion  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery— ms.  (A).  anguish 

Stanza  i.  Link  3.  '  Surpasses/  me  to  know/  ms.  (B).  4. 
<  Are  all  affairs  below,*  Mss.  (A  and  B). 

Stanza  ii.  Line  3.  *  Yet  sure  those  ills  that  press  my  soul,* 
MS.  (B). 

Stanza  hi.  Line  z.  '  Sure  thou,  a//  Perfect^  canst  not 
act,'  MS.  (B). 

Stanza  iv.  Line  3.  *  (?  !  man  my  soul  with  firm  resolves,* 
MSS.  (A  and  B). 

THE  NINETIETH  PSALM  VERSIFIED 

Probably  dating  from  the  same  period  as  the  two  last. 
An  early  ms.  is  in  the  Bums  Monument,  Edinburgh. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  3.  *  Before  this  mighty  globe  itself,*  MS. 

Stanza  v.  Line  3.  *  Is  into  being  brought,*  deleted  reading 
in  MS. 

Stanza  vi.  Line  i.  *  Thou  layest  them  aWall  their  cares,* 
MS.     2.  '  In  never  ending  sleep,*  MS. 


TO  MISS  LOGAN 

The  Miss  Ix)gan  of  these  verses  was  the  '  sentimental 
sister  Susie '  of  the  Epistle  to  Major  Logan  (vol.  ii.).  It  is 
probable  that  Bums,  when  he  last  met  her,  had  promised 
her  a  New  Year's  gift  from  Jamaica ;  but,  his  prospects 
changing,  he  sent  her  Beattie's  volumes  instead. 


ADDRESS  TO  A  HAGGIS 

Hogg  states  that  this  spirited  extravaganza  was  '  written 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Andrew  Bruce,  Castlehill,  Edinburgli, 
where  a  haggis  one  day  made  part  of  tlie  dinner ' ;  but 
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it  is  unlikely  that  Burns  set  to  work  on  it  tkera  ani 
Chraiben's  story,  that  the  germ  wm  the  last  etHSi^ 
first  printed)  extemporised  as  graoe  at  a  friMid'a  haoM^ii 
seemingly  a  variation  of  the  same  legend.  Hm 
('  never  before  published ') — appeared  in  Tk§ 
Mercury  on  19th  December  l^j  and  in  Tke  Sc$i9 
stine  for  January  1787. 


Stanza  i.  Link  5.   '  Weel  are  ye  wordy  «'  a  gvaee^* 
damioM  Mtratry  and  1787  (2). 
Stanza  vi.  Linb  2.  '  As  feckless  as  a'  wither'd  lash,'  178^ 

Stanza  viii.  Line  3.   <  Auld  Scotland  wants  nac 
ware/  1787  (2) :— See  antt^  Bibliographical,  p.  313. 

Stanza  viii.,  as  printed  in  Tke  CnMomiam  Martmy 
The  Scots  Magazim^  reads  thus  :— 

'  Ye  Powers  wha  gie  arj  a*  that  *sgu4€, 
SHU  bUss  auld  CaMbmia's  hrwtd 
WV  great  J^km  Barleycom's  hearts  Umde 

In  stow^  «r  iuggi€S  / 
And  am  our  board  tkat  king  o'food, 

A  gloriems  Haggiee.' 


ADDRESS  TO  EDINBURGH 

This  poem  and  another  were  enclosed  in  a  letter  from 
Edinburgh,  27th  December  1786,  to  William  Chalmen^ 
in  which  Bums  stated  that  he  'had  carded  and  9gm 
them'  since  he  'passed  Glenbuck'  [the  laet  Aynhii* 
hamlet  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh].  A  us. — u»,  (A) — is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Robert  Clarke,  Cincinnati,  U.&A.^ 
who  has  sent  us  a  copy.  Another  ms.,  given  by  tiia  poet 
to  Liidy  Don — ms.  (B) — is  in  the  University  of  Edinboii^; 
and  the  Library  Committee  have  kindly  permitted  us  to 
produce  it  in /acnmi/e. 

For  the  stave,  see  ante,  p.  371,  Pre&tory  Note  to  lie 
Lament, 

Stanza  i.  Line  5.  <  From  gathiting  wildly-scatt'red  flowenb' 
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(B).  8.  '  I  shelter  in  j^our  honourM  shade,'  deleted  reading 
in  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  ii.  Line  i.  *  Here  wealth  slow-swells  the  golden 
tide,'  Mss.  (A  and  B). 

Stanza  hi.  Line  4.  'Above  the  narrow  rustic  vale,'  ms. 
(A).  5.  *  Attentive  still  to  pity's  wail,'  MS.  (B),  and  deleted 
leading  in  ms.  (A). 

Stanza  iv.  Line  4.  '  Fair  Burnet  strikes  th*  adoring  eye  ':— 
See  Elegy  on  the  late  Miss  Burmt  of  Monboddo^  vol.  iL 

Stanza  v.  Line  7.  '  Oft  has  it  stood  assailing  war/  mss.  (A 
aod  B) ;  '  Have  oft  withstood^  as  printed,  being  deleted  in 
MS.  (A). 

Stanza  vi.  Line  8.  *  Though  rigid  truth  cries  out,  "  'twas 
just,"'  MSS.  (A  and  B),  <  law  *  being  deleted  in  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  vii.  Line  z.  *  My  heart  beats  wild  to  trace  your 
steps,'  MSS.  (A  and  B) ;  *  nieety  deleted  reading  for  '  trace ' 
in  MS.  (A).  5.  '  Ev'n  I  who  sing  with  rustic  lore,'  MSS.  (A 
aadB). 

Stanza  viii.  Line  5.  'From  gathering  wildly-scatt'red 
floweiSy'  MS.  (B).  8.  '  I  shelter  in  your  honor'd  shade,'  MSS. 
(A  and  B). 


SONGS 

JOHN  BARLEYCORN 

EIntered  in  the  Firnt  Common  Place  Book  under  date 
June  1785^  with  the  title^  John  Barleycorn — A  Song  to  its 
awn  Tune.  Bums  prefaces  it  with  the  remark  that  he 
had  once  heard  the  old  song  that  goes  by  this  name ; 
and  that  he  remembered  only  the  three  first  verses 
and  'some  scraps'  which  he  had  'interwoven  here  and 
there  in  the  piece.'  In  the  '87  Edition  he  inserted  a 
note :  '  This  is  partly  composed  on  the  plan  of  an  old 
tong  known  by  the  same  name.'  In  view  of  these  state- 
ments^ special  interest  attaches  to  a  set  printed  in  Laiug's 
Earfy  Metrical  Tales  (1826)  from  a  stall  copy  of  1781, 
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with  a  few  correctioiis  on  the  authority  of  two  othen  of 
later  (late.     Here  are  the  three  fuvt  stanzas : — 

*  There  came  three  merry  men  from  the  east, 

And  three  merry  men  were  they. 
And  they  did  lyrarc  a  eolemn  oath 
That  8ir  John  Barleycorn  they  would  ilay. 

They  took  a  plough,  aod  ploughed  him  down. 

And  laid  clods  upon  his  head ; 
And  then  they  swore  a  solemn  oath. 

That  Bir  John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

*  But  the  spring-time  it  came  on  amain. 

And  rain  towards  the  earth  did  fall : 
John  Barleycorn  sprung  up  again, 
And  so  subdued  them  alL' 

Rol>ert  Jamieaon  prints  a  set  in  his  Popfuiar  BaUads  and 
iiongs  (1800)  as  he  heard  it  in  Moray  when  a  boy.  In  its 
first  three  verses  it  closely  resembles  the  Bums;  hut 
Bums's  poems  were  in  circulation  before  Jamieson's  hoy* 
houd  was  over^  and  may  have  influenced  his  memory. 
He  prints  another  set  from  a  black-letter  copy  in  the 
Pepys'  Library,  Cambridge,  as  well  as  sets  of  the  analo- 
gous AUanrO-Maut  ballad,  including  that  in  The  Bannatjfne 
MS,  There  is,  further,  a  curious  chap  (1757)  which  is 
not  included  in  Jamieson.  The  ungrammatical  '  was '  in 
Bums's  first  line  was  probably  suggested  by  '  There  was 
tliree  lailies  in  a  ha',  in  Herd's  Ancieni  and  Modem 
ScoUish  Songe  (1776). 

Stanza  z.  Line  4.  *  TAai  John  Barleycorn  should  die,'  ms. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  z.  *  They^vt  taen  a  plough  and  plough*d 
him  down/  Ms.  3.  '  And  they  haut  sworn  a  solemn  oath,*  MS. 
4.  '  T'^a/ John  Barleycorn  was  dead,'  MS. 

Stanza  hi.  Line  i.  *  But  the  spring-time  it  came  on,'  MS. 

Stanza  IV.  Line  i.  *  The  summer  it  came  on,^  us,  j. 'His 
head  well  arm'd  with  pointed  spears,*  MS. 

Stan/a  v.  In  the  ms.  Lines  z-3  read  thus  : — 

*  The  Autumn  it  came  cm 

And  he  grew  ^"an  and  pale.' 
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Stanza  vii.  In  the  ms.  Links  x-3  read  thus  :— 

'  Thiy  took  a  hook  was  long  and  sharp 
And  cut  him  down  at  knee.' 

Stanza  x.  Link  z.   *  They  *ve  thrown  him  out  upon  the 
floor,*  MS. 

Stanza  xi.  Line  5.    '  But  the  miller  used  him  worst  of  all/ 

MS. 

Stanza  xii.   Line  z.    *  And  they  have  ta'en  his  very  heart's 
blood/  MS. 
Stanza  xiv.  Line  3.  '  ^Mi/ heighten  all  his  joy/  ms. 


JOHN 
BARLEY- 
CORN 


A  FRAGMENT :  WHEN  GUILFORD  GOOD 

Thu  was  prohably  the   'political  ballad'  which  Bums 

enclosed  to  Henry  Erskine— on  the  advice  of  Glencaim — 

for  his  opinion  as  to  whether  he  should  or  should  not 

publish  it     The  work  of  some  nameless  Loyalist^  the  old 

song  on  which  it  is  moulded  is  printed  in  David  Laing's 

Varunu  Pieces  qf  Fugitive  Scottiith  Poetry,  First  Series 

(1826),  which  dates  it  1689,  under  the  title,  Killychrankie 

[the  battle  was  fought  in  that  year],  ^To  be  Sung  to 

its  Own  Tune ' : — 

*  Clat>ers€  and  his  Highland  men 

Came  down  upon  a  Haw,  then. 
Who,  being  stout,  gave  many  a  Clout, 
The  LadA  began  to  claw  then ' ; 

and  so  on  for  eight  mortal  octaves.  The  same  volume 
sets  forth  an  Answer  to  the  same  tune  in  as  many  more. 
An  old  (undated  and  unplaced)  chap  in  a  collection  formed 
by  Motherwell  consists  of — (1)  An  Excellent  New  Song  In- 
tituled The  Proceedings  of  the  Rebels  in  the  year  (sic)  Forty- 
five,  Six,  with  the  Tothl  Overthrow  of  the  B^tel  Army  by 
His  Royal  Highness  and  his  brave  Army  at  OuUoden,  near 
Inverness : '  To  its  Own  Proper  Tune ';  and (2)  The  Answer. 
The  metrical  scheme  of  the  Excellent  New  Song,  which 
is  in  thirteen  stanzas,  is  precisely  that  of  Killicrankie. 
The  Answer  (in  praise  of  Cumberland)  runs  a  pace  of  its 
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own.    Yet  anotliar  tet,  but  weighted  with  a  chorat,  ii 

i>  T%e  Marquis  ^  Hwntkg's  Retreat  firem    the  BaUk  ^ 

Shrriffmuir  :— 

*  From  Bogle  Mt  to  Bogie  Gight, 
The  Gordons  tH  oonTened,  nuui. 
With  aU  their  might,  to  battle  wei^t  (fie). 
Together  does  thej  joined,  man ' : — 

reprinted,  in  Motherwell'i  New  Book  ^  Oid  BaBadt 
(Ekiiuburgh,  1844),  'from  the  original  broadside,  lap- 
posed  to  be  unique,  belonging  to  Mr.  Darid  Haig  of  the 
Advocates'  Library. '  See  The  BatUe  qfSherramuir,  VoL  ill 
For  the  privilege  of  inspecting  a  holograph  copy  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Davey,  Great  Russell  Street,  Blooms- 
bury,  London.  It  coincides  with  the  printed  version,  ex- 
cept that  the  last  stanxa  is  wanting,  and  that  in  Stana  t. 
occurs  the  following  deleted  reading  of  lines  3  and  4  :— 

*  And  bauld  G ne  whom  Minden's  plain 

To  fame  will  erer  Uaw,  man' ; 

the  present  reading  being  inserted  in  the  maigin.  The 
ballad  was  printed  both  in  Johnson's  Mueemm,  iL  102 
(1788),  and  in  Thomson's  Scottish  Aire,  iiL  12& 


MY  NANIE,  O 

Perhaps  suggested  by  a  poor  thing  of  Ramsay's : — 

'  While  lome  for  pleasure  pawn  their  health 

Twixt  Lais  and  the  bagnio, 
I  '11  save  myself,  and  without  stealth 

Kiss  and  caress  my  Nanny,  O.' 

In  Hogg  and  Motherwell's  Edition  another  version— oral: 
communicated  by  Peter  Buchan,  is  printed;  it  begins, 
'As  I  gaed  down  thro'  £mbro'  town. '  In  the  First  Conumm 
Place  Book — ms.  (A) — where  it  appears  under  date  of  April 
1784,  it  is  headed  Song  (Tune,  'As  I  came  in  6y  Londsm 
0').  It  is  thus  prefaced: — 'As  I  have  been  all  along  a 
miserable  dupe  to  Love,  and  have  been  led  into  a  thousand 
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weaknesses  and  follies  by  it^  for  that  reason  I  put  the       my 
more  confidence  in  my  critical  skill  in  distinguishing  NANIB,  o 
foppery  and    conceit    from    real    passion    and    nature. 
Whether  the  following  song  will  stand  the  test,  1  will 
not  pretend  to  say,  because  it  is  my  own  ;  only  I  can  say 
it  was,  at  the  time,  real.' 

According  to  Gilbert  Bums,  the  heroine  was  Agnes 
Fleming.  She  was  daughter  of  John  Fleming,  fiirmer  at 
Doura,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mrs.  Begg  asserts  that  it  was  written  in  honour  of  Pegg>' 
Thomson  of  Kirkoswald  (see  ante,  p.  087,  Prefatory  Note 
to  Composed  in  August),  while  Hamilton  Paul  champions 
the  charms  of  a  Kilmarnock  girl.  It  was  published  in 
Johnson's  Museum,  vi.  600  (1803),  and  Thomson's  Scottish 
Airs,  i.  4.  A  second  set  has  been  attributed  to  Bums. 
See  Vol.  iv. 

A  us. — MS.  (B) — in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Adam  Wood, 
Troon,  and  probably  belonging  to  the  Stair  manuscript, 
contains  the  two  songs  My  Nanie,  0  and  Once  I  Lov'd  a 
Bonie  Lass,  with  the  prefece: — 'The  following  songs 
were  all  done  at  a  very  early  period  of  my  life  and 
consequently  are  incorrect'  In  a  postscript — dated 
Saturday  morning — to  his  letter  to  Thomson  of  2Gth 
October  1792,  Bums  wrote : — '  I  find  that  I  have 
still  an  hour  to  spare  this  morning  before  my  con- 
veyance goes  away :  I  shall  give  you  ''  Nannie  O " 
at  length.'  Notwithstanding  Scott  Douglas's  assertion 
to  the  contrary,  this  copy — ms.  (C)^is  in  the  volume  of 
Thomson's  Correspondence  in  Brechin  Castle. 

Stanza  i.  Line  x.  'Behind  yon  hills  where  iyf/rr^ar  flows,' 
Mss.  (A  and  B),  and  all  the  Author's  Editions ; '  where  rivuUts 
flow,'  Johnson's  Mussum.  Writing  to  Thomson,  20th  October 
1792,  Bums  says  : — '  In  the  printed  copy  of  My  Nanie^  O,  the 
name  of  the  river  is  horribly  prosaic.     I  will  alter  it : — 

•  Behind  yon  hills  where  {  ^^  ^°^'^* 
'  Girvan'  is  the  river  that  suits  the  idea  of  the  stanza  best ;  but 
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*lMgu'  h  the  Boit  flfraaible  — ^■i«ts*»^  of 
Ml.  CC)  BwDS  gATe  ThoBiioo  tbe  dioioe  of  four 

rAfton    ^ 
'Befaiodyoo  bins  where  j^^   Iflows/ 

VScinziar  J 
and  Thomson  drew  his  pen  through  the  appennoit  and  the 
two  lowermost  names.  Boms  retained  *Siimdkmr*  in  the 
the  '93  and  the  '94  Editions  :~a  fiut  whidi  seems  to  makeibr 
the  Kirkoswald  theory.  3.  '  Art  moors  an'  mo«cs  asoiij,  0/ 
Johnson's  Muunm,  y  '  The  w$ary  son  the  day  has  dosed,' 
MS.  (A) ;  <  The  nm  thi  winiry  day  has  dos'd,'  MS.  (B)  and 
Johnson's  Musium,  At  the  end  of  Stanza  l  the  ibUowiac 
diorus — a  mere  variation  of  Ramsay's,  whidi  was  probably 
borrowed  from  an  older  song— occurs  in  MS.  (A) : — 

'  And  O  my  boonie  Nanie,  O, 

My  young,  my  handsome  Nanie.  O, 
Tho'  I  bad  the  world  all  at  my  will, 
I  would  give  it  all  for  Nanie,  O.' 

Stanza  ii.  Link  i.  *  Tk^  weatlin  wind  blaws  load  ond 
shill,'  Thomson,  but  MS.  (C)  shows  the  alteration  in  Thom- 
son's own  hand.  a.  '  The  night 's  baith  dark  and  rainy  0,' 
Ms.s.  (A  and  B) ;  *  And  its  baith  mirk/  «/<.,  Thomson's  an- 
authorised  alteration  in  MS.  (C).  4.  '  And  oUr  the  hill  to 
Nanie  O,'  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  iv.  Line  ^  *  The  op'ning  gowan  wet  wi*  dew/ 
Mss.  (A  and  B). 

Stanza  vi.  Line  4.  *  My  thoughts  are  a'  abont  Nanie^  O,' 
MS.  (A). 

Stanza  vii.  Line  i.  *  Ourguidman  delights  to  view,'  mss. 
(A  and  B)  and  Johnson's  Museum,  3.  *  Hb  sheep  aii^  kis 
ky  thrive  bonny,  O,'  MS.  (A).  4.  ^  And  kaes  nae  care  hot 
Nanie,  O,'  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  ix.  AAer  this  stansa  the  chorus  is  repeated  in 
MS.  (A),  *t0*  being  substituted  for  ^for*  in  Linb  4. 

GREEN  GROW  THE  RASHES,  O 

This  little  masteqiiece  of  wit  aad  gmiety  and  movement 
waa  tuggested  either  by  the  fmgnMnt,  Ormfn  QrmB  the 
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Rwthes,  0  in  Herd's  Ancient  and  Modern  Scottitth  Songs,  or 
by  the  blackguard  old  song  itself.  Herd  gives  only 
three  stanzas,  of  which  the  first  is : — 

'  Greeu  grows  the  rashes — O 
Green  grows  the  rashes — O 
The  feather-bed  is  no  sae  saft 
As  a  bed  amang  the  rashes/ 

But  the  song  (or  what  is  left  of  it)  is  given  in  the  unique 
and  interesting  garland  called  The  Merry  Muses  of  Cale- 
donia (c.  1800),  probably — almost  certainly — collected  by 
Bums  for  his  private  use,  together  with  a  second  and  still 
grosser  set  attributed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  Bums  him- 
self. Another  set  in  The  Factor  s  Garland,  etc.,  an  old 
Falkirk  chap  (undated),  also  in  the  Motherwell  Collection, 
begins  thus : — 

*  My  Jocky  biy th,  for  what  thou  'st  done 

There 's  nae  help  for  mending  ; 
For  thou  hast  jog  'd  me  out  of  tune, 

For  a'  thy  fair  pretending. 
Mj  mithcr  sees  a  change  on  me, 

For  my  complexion  dashes, 
And  this,  alas  !  has  been  {»{<:)  with  thee 

Sae  late  amang  the  rashes/ 

A  Bong^  Cow  Thou  me  the  Raf^chis  Greene,  mentioned  in  the 
Complaint  of  Scotland,  may  have  been  a  Scots  set  of  Colle 
to  me  the  Ryshes  Greene,  printed  from  a  ms.  of  the  time  of 
Henry  vi.  in  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs  (1790).  The  original 
allusion  was  to  the  old-world  material  for  a  couch. 

Entered  by  Burns  in  the  First  Common  Place  Book, 
under  date  August  1786,  the  piece  is  preceded  by  a  dis- 
sertation on  young  men,  who  are  divided  into  ^  two  grand 
classes — the  grave  and  the  merry,'  and  by  the  remark  : — 
^  It  will  enable  any  body  to  determine  which  of  the  classes 
I  belong  to.'  It  was  published  in  Johnson's  Museum,  i.  77. 
Thomson  proposed  to  set  it  to  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen  ; 
but  Burns  declared  that  it  would  ^  never  suit '  that  air. 

Chokus.  Line  3.  *  The  sweetest  hours  that  e*er  I  spent,* 
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1793  and  I794»  but  as  it  is  angrammaticml  in  view  of  the  ^mt' 
of  Line  4,  it  is  probably  a  printer's  error,  the  more  especially 
that  *  spend*  is  the  reading  in  the  MS.,  in  1787  (i),  and  1787  (2), 
and  in  Johnson's  Museum, 

Stanza  iv.  Line  X.  '  For  you  that  *s  douce  an*  sneers  at  this,' 
MS.  2.  'The  wisest  man  the  warf  saw,*  1787  (i),  1787  (2), 
1793  and  1794. 

Stanza  v.  was  probably  written  in  Edinburgh,  as  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  First  Common  Place  Book. 


AGAIN  REJOICING  NATURE 

Burns  explains  that  the  chorus  is  '  part  of  a  song  com- 
posed by  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh^  a  particular  friend 
of  the  author's ' ;  and  that  'Menie '  is  the  'common  abbre- 
viation of  Marianne.'  In  all  likelihood  the  song  was 
composed  after  the  rupture  with  Jean  Armour,  and  the 
chorus  added  in  Edinburgh  by  Bums  himself. 


THE  GLOOMY  NIGHT  IS  GATHERING  FAST 

In  an  interleaved  copy  of  Johnson's  Muteum  Bums  in- 
scribed the  following  note : — ^  I  composed  this  song  as  I 
conveyed  my  chest  so  far  on  the  road  to  Greenock,  where 
I  was  to  embark  in  a  few  days  for  Jamaica.  I  meant  it 
as  my  farewell  dirge  to  my  native  land.'  In  his  Auto- 
biographic Letter  to  Dr.  Moore^  'I  had  composed^'  he 
says,  '  a  song.  The  Oloomy  Night  is  Gathering  Fast,  which 
was  to  be  the  last  effort  of  my  muse  in  Caledonia,  when  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  mine  overthrew 
all  my  schemes.'  Professor  Walker,  on  R.  B.'s  authority, 
afiirms  that  he  composed  it  on  the  way  home  /ram  Dr. 
Lawrie's ;  but,  as  it  was  to  Dr.  Lawrie  that  Blacklock 
wrote,  we  must  infer  that  Walker  was  so  far  mistaken,  and 
that  the  verses  were  made  on  the  way  thither. 

Bums  gives  Roslin  Castle  as  the  tune  to  which  this 
passionate  lyric  should  be  sung.     His  use  of  a  refrain, 
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however,  suggests  that  the  true  model  was  The  Birks  of 
Invermay,  It  was  published  in  Johnson,  ilL  293  (1790). 
A  holograph,  forming  part  of  the  dismembered  Stair  us. 
— MS.  (A)^was  before  Hately  Waddell,  and  it  is  also  in- 
scribed in  a  copy  of  the  '86  Edition — ms.  (B)~in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Blythswood,  who  permitted  us  to  inspect  it 

Stanza  ii.  Lines  5-6  in  ms.  (A)  read  thus  :— 

'  The  whisUiHg  tuind  a^righiens  tne, 
I  think  upon  the  raj^ng  sia.' 

MS.  (B)  has  the  same  reading,  with  '  storm  *  for  '  wind.* 
Stanza  hi.   Line  7.   '  Tkcse  bleed  afresh,  ikese  ties  I  tear,' 

Mss.  (A  and  B). 
Stanza  iv.  Line  6.    *  My  iov^  with  these,  my  peace  with 

those,'  MSS.  (A  and  B). 


NO  CHURCHMAN  AM  I 

This  poor  performance,  written  probably  in  1781  or  1782 
for  the  Tarbolton  Bachelors'  Club,  in  imitation  of  a 
popular  type  of  English  drinking  song,  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  and  inspired  by  a  tar  better  piece.  The 
Women  all  Tell  Me  I'm  False  to  My  Lass  (c.  1740  :  still  to 
be  heard  as  Wine,  Mighty  Wine),  the  air  of  which  may 
well  have  been  in  Bums's  ear  when  he  directed  his  own 
words  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  Prepare,  my  Dear 
Brethren,  It  is  quoted,  according  to  Mr.  Baring  Gould 
(English  Minstrelsie,  1895,  i.  xxiii.),  in  The  Bullfinch 
(1746),  The  Wreath  (1753),  and  The  Occasional  Songster 
(1782);  and  we  have  found  it,  as  Bums  before  us,  in 
A  Select  Collection  of  English  Songs  (London,  I76d)^an 
odd  volume  of  which,  containing  this  very  lyric,  with 
notes  in  his  handwriting,  is  before  us  as  we  write — and  in 
Calliope  (Edinburgh,  1788).  Here  is  a  stanza  which  must 
certainly  have  been  present  when  he  was  struggling  with 
the  halting  lines  and  the  second-rate  buckishness  of 
No  Churchman  Am  I: — 

\Tr\T  T  W     TX 
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'She  too  michi  have  poiMoed  tbe  jqjr  of  mj  life 
g.  With  nnrMt,  and  labiai,  mad  Kivallinc  aad  strife ; 

^  I  Bat  my  wino  neither  nurm  dot  bftfaioi  omn  brine 

And  a  big-beUied  boUk  '$  n  mif htj  food  thing.' 

The  aiMipMt  with  lour  acceatt  has  ouried  a  harrhimihan 
connotation  from  the  time  of  Shadwell's  Ps^ke  (1672) 
at  least,  and  the  present  stave  has  been  the  vehicle  of 
innumerable  drinking  songi,  including  the  RnglWh  j 
Tankard  qf  Ale,  and  the  Irish  One  BatUe  More,  Burns 
himself  reverts  to  it  in  Tke  Wkietle  (see  poet,  p.  454). 

Stanza  vi.  Line  z.   *  **  Life's  cares  they  are  comforts " 
—  s    nuudm     bud    down  '  : — '  Young's     J^igAi     Thaugkls 
(R.  B.).     y  'And  faith  I  agree  with /A^  old  prig  to  a  hair/ 

1793. 
Stanza  vii.  Line  4.  <  Have  a  big-bellied  bottle  mhen ^ess^d 

with  care/  1787  ( I)  and  1787  (2). 

ADDED    IN   1793 
WRITTEN  IN  FIUARS  CARSE  HERMITAGE 

This  is  the  second  version  of  a  piece  originally  inscribed 
on  a  window-pane  of  Friars  Carse  Hermitage  in  June 
1788  (see  vol.  iL).  FViars  Carse  adjoined  Kllisland,  and 
the  owner^  Captain  Robert  Riddell  of  Glenriddell^  had 
given  Bums  a  key  to  the  grounds  and  the  little  hermitage 
which  he  had  built  there.  It  would  appear  from  an 
undated  letter  to  William  Dunbar  (asking  him  to  de- 
cide between  the  two  sets)^  and  from  the  flM^  that  Bums 
distributed  copies  of  both^  that  he  was  by  no  means 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  second  set  More- 
over^ not  merely  do  mss.  of  that  set  show  a  great 
many  variations,  but  also— what  is  unusual  with  this 
poet — ^they  indicate  a  real  diversity  of  opinion.  Our 
tale  of  variations  includes  those  occurring  in — (1)  the 
Second  Common  Place  Book— mm,  (A) ;  (2)  a  us.  in  the 
University  Library,  Edinburgh— ms.  (B);  (3)  the  Okn- 
riddell  Book  at  Liverpool — lis.  (C) ;  (4)  the  A/ton  Lod^ 
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Book  at  Alloway— M8.  (D) ;  {6)  a  ms.  in  the  possession  of    friars 
Mr.  Lennox^  Dumfries— ms.  (E)  ;  (6)  another  in  the  pos-     carse 
session  of  Miss  Gladstone  of  Fasque — ms.  (F)  ;  (7)  the  ms.    hermit- 
sent  to  William  Dunhar — ms.  (G) — for  a  copy  of  which       AGE 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Davey^  Great  Russell  Street, 
London;    (8)  a  dateless  printed  copy,  published  some 
time  before  the  issue  of  the  '93  Edition ;  and  (9)  a  copy 
in  The  Glasgow  Weekly  Miscellany  for  Slst  November  1791, 
which  was  reprinted  in  other  periodicals. 

.  After  Line  6  the  following  two  lines  are  inserted  in  Mss. 
(A,  B,  C,  F  and  G)  the  printed  copy  and  periodicals  : — 

'  Day,  how  rapid  in  its  flight. 
Day,  how  few  must  see  the  night.' 

7.  '  Hope  not  sunshine  ^tvf7  hour,*  1793.    9.  '  fVkeu  yoaiKtXkd 
love  with  sprightly  dance,'  mss.  (D,  E  and  G)  and  periodicals. 
za  '  Beneath  thy  morning  sum  advance,'  mss.  (F  and  G)  and 
deleted  in  ms.  (A).    14.  'Then  raptured  tip  and  sip  it  up/  1793. 
19.  <  Check  thy  climbing  steps  elate,'  MS.  (A).     2$,  *  As  iky 
shades  of  ev'ning  dose,'  mss.  (C  and  D),  and  I793>  ^^  ^iv^n- 
ing'  loi  'ev'ning';  '  Wken  thy,'  MS.  (F),  printed  copy,  and 
periodicals ;  ^IVhen  the,*  MS.  (E).    31.  'And  teach  the  sportive 
younker's^aiif,'  MS.  (A) ;  ^ younker-train^  MS.  (C).    In  MS.  (A) 
the  reading  adopted  in  the  Author's  Editions  is  deleted.    53. 
Experience  *  hrt  oft  bought  with  pain,*  MSS.  (A  and  C).    In  MS. 
(A)  the  reading  adopted  in  the  Author's  Editions  is  deleted. 
33.  '  Say  the  criterion  of  their  fate,*  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (A), 
but  adopted  in  mss.  (B  and  F),  the  printed  copy,  and  the 
periodicals.     34.  '  The  important  query  of  their  fate,'  MS.  (A) ; 
'  state*  deleted  in  ms.  (A),  but  adopted  in  Mss.  (B  and  F),  the 
printed  copy,  and  the  periodicals ;  '  The  grand  criterion  of  their 
fate,'  MS.  (C).    37.  '  Wert  thou  cottager  or  king,*  MSS.  (B  and 
F),  the  printed  copy,  and  the  periodicals,  but  deleted  in  ms. 
(A).    38.  *  Peer  or  Peasant—no  such  thing,*  MS.  (B  and  F),  the 
printed  copy,  and  the  periodicals,  but  deleted  in  MS.  (A).   39. 
•Tell  them^ress  it  on  the  mind,'  printed    copy  and  the 
periodicals.    55.    *Quod  the  Beadsman  on  Nidside*  or  *oh 
Nithside,'  MSS  :— 'Quod,'  the  old  Scots  form  of  'Quoth,'  was 
usually  attached  by  the  *  Makaiis*  to  their  pieces. 


( 
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ODE  SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
MRa  OSWALD 


In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore^  2drd  March  1789,  enckNiiig  thb 
Odty  Bums  explaina  iti  origin  : — '  In  January  lart,  oa 
my  road  to  Ayrshire,  I  had  pat  ap  at  Bailie  Whighim's 
in  Sanquhar,  the  only  tolerable  inn  in  the  place.  The 
frost  was  keen,  and  the  grim  evening  and  bowling  wind 
were  ushering  in  a  night  of  snow  and  drift.  My  horse 
and  I  were  both  much  fiitigued  with  the  labors  of  the 
day^  and  just  as  my  friend  tiie  Bailie  and  I  were  bidding 
defiauce  to  the  storm,  over  a  smoking  bow]^  in  wheels  the 
fuuenil  pageantry  of  the  late  great  Mrs.  Oswald;  and 
poor  I  am  forced  to  brave  all  the  horrora  of  a  tempestuous 
night,  and  jade  my  horse,  my  young  fsvourite  horse, 
whom  I  had  just  christened  Pegasua,  twelve  milea  further 
on,  through  the  wildest  moors  and  hills  of  A3rrshire,  to 
Xew  Cumnock,  the  next  inn.  The  powers  of  poesy  and 
prose  sink  under  me,  when  I  would  deacribe  what  I  felt 
Suflice  it  to  say,  that  when  a  good  fire  at  New  Cumnock 
had  so  far  recovered  my  frozen  sinews,  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  inclosed  ode.'  In  a  letter  (unpublished)  to 
Mrs.  Dunlop,  enclosing  the  copy  of  the  Ode,  *  Before  I 
reached  the  other  stage,'  he  writes,  '  I  had  composed  the 
following,  and  sent  it  off  at  the  first  poet  oftoe  for  the 
Courant,'  by  which,  if  this  be  true,  it  waa  declined.  On 
May  7th,  1789,  the  piece  appeared  in  Stuart's  8iar  with 
the  following  prefiuse,  here  for  the  first  time  reprinted : — 

'Mr.  Printer, 

'  I  know  not  who  is  the  author  of  the  following 
poem,  but  I  think  it  contains  some  equally  well-told  and 
just  compliments  to  the  memory  of  a  matron  who,  a  few 
mouths  ago,  much  against  her  private  inclination,  left 
this  good  world  and  twice  five  good  thousands  per  annum 
behind  her. 

'  We  are  told  by  very  respectable  authority  ^bmt  «the 
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righteous  die  and  none  regardeth  " ;  but  as  this  was  by  no       ode 
means  the  case  in  point  with  the  departed  beldam,  for    to  the 
whose  monory  I  have  the  honour  to  interest  myself,  it  is  ICEM(HIY 
not  easy  guessing  why  prose  and  verse  have  both  said  so    or  MRS. 
little  on  the  death  of  the  owner  of  ten  thousand  a  year.        oewAU) 

^  I  dislike  partial  respect  of  persons,  and  am  hart  to  see 
the  public  make  such  a  fuss  when  a  poor  pennyless  gipsey 
is  consigned  over  to  Jack  Ketch,  and  yet  scarce  take  any 
noticse  when  a  purse-proud  Priestess  of  Mammon  is  by 
the  memorable  hand  of  death  prisoned  in  everlasting 
fetters  of  ill-gotten  gold,  and  delivered  up  to  the  arch- 
brother  among  the  finishers  of  the  law,  emphatically 
called  by  your  bard,  the  hangman  of  creation. 

'Tm  Nbttus.' 

The  same  issue  contained  a  letter  signed  with  Bums's 
own  initials,  which  has  never  been  republished.  It  is  of 
some  interest  as  regards  his  newspaper  work  :— 

'Mr.  Printer, 

'  Your  goodness  oppresses  me  : — **  Talbot's  death 
was  woe  enough  though  it  had  ended  there." 

'Your  polite  exculpation  of  me  in  your  paper  was 
enough.  The  paper  itself  is  more  than  I  can  in  decency 
accept  of,  as  I  can  do  little  or  nothing  on  my  part  to 
r^uite  the  obligation.  For  this  reason  1  am  to  be  at 
liberty  to  resign  your  fiivour  at  pleasure,  without  any  im- 
putation of  little  pride  or  pettish  humour. 

'I  have  had  my  usual  luck  in  receiving  your  paper. 
They  have  all  come  to  hand  except  the  two  whieh  I  most 
wanted,  the  17th  and  18th,  in  which  I  understand  my 
verses  are.  So  it  has  been  with  me  alwajrs.  A  damned 
star  has  almost  all  my  life  usurped  my  senith,  and  squinted 
out  the  cursed  rays  of  its  malign  influences.  In  the  strong 
language  of  the  old  Hebrew  Seer : — ''  And  behold,  what- 
soever he  purposeth,  it  shall  not  come  to  pass;  and 
whatsoever  he  doth,  it  shall  not  prosper." 

'  Any  alterations  you  think  necessary  in  my  trifles, 
make  liiem  and  welcome.     In  political  principles,  I  pre- 
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•lime  you  and  I  shall  be  teldom  out  of  the  way ;  te  I 
would  lay  down  my  life  for  that  amiable,  gallant,  generous 
fellow,  our  heir-apparent.  Allow  me  to  ootrect  the 
addreM  you  give  me.  I  am  not  R.  B.,  Eeqr.  No  poet, 
by  ftatute  of  Pamaaeus,  has  a  right  bb  an  author  to  as- 
sume Esqr.,  except  he  has  had  the  honour  to  dedicate 
*^  by  permission  "  to  a  Prince,  if  not  a  King ;  so  I  am  S8 
yet  simply  Mr.  Robert  Bums,  at  your  sorrice. 

'The  preceding  are  youn,  ''As  3rou  like  it."  Hie  ode 
is  a  compliment  I  paid  to  that  venerable  votary  of  iron 
avarice  and  sordid  pride — ^the  late  Mrs.  O— d  of  Auch — n, 
N —  A — shire.  The  epitaph  is  not  mine.  [It  was  Gavin 
TumbuU's.] 

'  I  must  beg  of  you  never  to  put  my  name  to  anything 
I  send  you  except  when  I  mjrself  set  it  at  the  head  or 
foot  of  tiie  piece.  I  am  charmed  with  your  paper.  I  wish 
it  was  more  in  my  power  to  contribute  to  it ;  but  over 
and  above  a  comfortable  stock  of  laziness  of  which,  or 
rather  by  which,  I  am  possessed,  the  regions  of  my  fimcy 
are  dreadfully  subject  to  baleful  east  winds,  which  at  times 
for  months  together  wither  every  bud  and  blossom,  and 
turn  the  whole  into  an  arid  waste.  From  which  evil 
Good  Lord  deliver  us.     Amen.  R.  B.' 

Mrs.  Oswald  was  the  widow  of  Richard  Oswald,  second 
son  of  Rev.  George  Oswald,  of  Dunnet,  Caithness.  He 
purchased  Auchencruive  in  1772.  He  died  at  an  'ad- 
vanced age,'  6th  November  1784,  and  in  the  obituary 
notice  in  The  Scots  Mageueine  is  described  as  '  an  eminent 
merchant  in  London,  and  lately  employed  at  Paris  as  a 
commissioner  for  negotiating  a  peace  with  the  United 
States.'  From  Bums's  epithet, '  Plunderer  of  Armies,'  be 
would  appear  to  have  been  abo  an  army  contractor.  In  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  Bums  states  that  he  knew  that  Mrs. 
Oswald  was  detested  by  her  tenants  and  servants '  with  the 
most  heartfelt  cordiality.'  She  died  6th  December  1788, 
at  her  house  in  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  and 
when  Burns  was  driven  from  his  inn  by  her  'funenl 
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pageantry '  the  body  was  on  its  way  to  A3n*8hire.     Burns       ODS 
himself  was  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  (as  we  learn    to  tux 
from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  ot  18th  December)  to  the  MSHORY 
Ayr  Fair,  held  about  the  12th  January.  oyr  MRS. 

There  are  manuscripts  of  the  ode  at  Lochryan-^NS.    oewALD 
(A) ;  Edinburgh  University — ms.  (B)  #  Liverpool — ^ms.  (C); 
and  Dalmeny — mb.  (D)  ;  and  the  copy  as  sent  to  The  Star 
corresponds,  except  as  regards  small  points  in  spelling, 
with  the  text  of  Editions  '93  and  '94. 

Strophe.    After  Linb  7  these  lines  occur  in  mss.  (A  and 

B):- 

'  The  great  despised  her  and  her  wealth, 
The  poor  man  breathed  a  curse  by  stealth.' 

Antistrophk.  Line  x.  *  Plunderer  of  Armies ':— Sec  Pre- 
fatory Note.  a.  'A  while  forbear,  ye  torfring  fiends,'  1794. 
4.  '  No  angel  kicked  from  upper  skies/  mss.  (A,  B  and  C) ; 
*  hurled,*  1793.    6.  *  Doomed  to  share  thy  fiery  fate,'  1793. 

Epodb.  Line  3.  *  Ten  thousand  glUfring  pounds  a  year,* 
1794-  S  'O  bitter  moclfry  of  the  pompous  bier,'  1794. 
7.  '  The  cavc'lodged  beggar  with  a  conscience  dear,'  1793. 


ELEGY  ON  CAPTAIN  MATTHEW  HENDERSON 

Matthew  Henderson  was  the  son  of  David  Henderson^ 
of  Tannockside^  and  Elisabeth  Brown ;  bom  24th  Feb- 
ruary 1737 ;  succeeded  in  early  youth  to  the  estates  on 
his  father's  death ;  became  lieutenant  in  the  Earl  of 
Home's  regiment;  left  the  army  to  hold  a  government 
appointment  in  Edinburgh ;  was  a  member  of  the  Poker 
and  other  convivial  clubs^  and  a  friend  of  Boswell,  who 
has  preserved  one  or  two  samples  of  his  wit;  died 
21  St  November  1788;  and  was  buried  in  6re3rfriarB' 
Churchyard. 

On  23rd  July  1790  Bums  sent  'a  first  fair  copy '  (in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Jjunb,  Dundee)^  to  Robert 
Cleghom^  Saughton^  to  whom  he  stated  that  Henderson 
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>N  WM  ft  total  he  '  mueh  regarded.'    On  2iid  August  he  lent 

f  ft  copy  to  John  M^Mnrdo  of  Dmndanrig' : — '  You  knew 

t-  Hendervon/  he  sakl ;  'I  have  not  flattered  his  memory. 

And  in  enclosing  a  cofrf  to -Dr.  Moore  (27th  Februar) 

1791)  he  deeeribed  the  Ekgp  as  '  a  tribute  to  the  memon- 

of  a  man  I  loved  much.' 

On  the  ^authority  of  Allan  CanHingham,'  and  the 
*  poet's  manuscripts  of  the  finished  piece '  [whidi  appa- 
rently he  had  not  seen],  Scott  Douglas^  ignoring  the 
arrangement  in  Editions  '93  and  '94«  transferred  the  motto 
to  what  he  describes  as  ^  its  original  place  at  the  end  of 
the  Epitaph  which  seemed  to  close  abruptly  wanting  it ' ; 
and  inserted  instead  a  legend  from  Shakespeare :  '  Should 
the  poor  be  flatter'd  ? '  This  legend  occurs  in  some  early 
Mss.;  but  in  the  Seeand  Common  Place  Book,  the  motto 
finally  adopted  is  found,  in  process  of  composition,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Ekgy,  as  afterwards  in  the  text  of  the 
Author's  Editions^  The  Ekgy  first  appeared  anony- 
mously in  The  Edinburgh  Magturine  for  August  1790. 

Soott  Douglas  affirmed  that  the  eariy  draft  [he  reforred 
to  the  copy  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Lamb,  Dundee, 
but  erroneously  stated  its  owner  to  be  Mr.  Paterson, 
Dundee]  wanted  the  two  closing  verses  and  the  M^ritaph, 
This  is  a  mistake ;  but  Stanzas  v.,  vi.  and  x^'.  appear  at 
the  end  as  'verses  forgot'  Nor  does  this  copy  contain 
any  important  variatiMia  not  found  in  the  following  mbb  :^ 
the  Second  Common  Place  Book,  the  AJUm  Lodge  Book, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  now  at  Lochryau. 

Stanza  ii.  Lines  3-6  in  the  mss.  and  TTU  Edinburgh 
Magatifu  read  thus  : — 

'  Thee,  Matthew,  woods  and  wilds  shall  moom 

Wf  a'  tlUirHrthloK^MS.  \iM%  *  krtaik'\ 
For  whunstame  man  to  grieve  wad  scorn 
For  poor  plain  tportk," 

Stanza  iv.  Lines  4-6  in  the  mss.  and  The  EdMrngh 
Mmgomm  read  thus : — 
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*  At  toddlin  Uisure, 
Or  o'ir  ike  linns,  wi'  hasty  stens, 
Flinging  your  treasure. ' 

Stanza  vii.  Lines  3.5  in  the  mss.  and  The  Edinburgh 
Magazine  read  thus  : — 

'  Yc  curlews  skirlin  thro'  a  clud, 

Ye  whistlin  pliver, 
And  mourn,  ye  birrin  paitrick  brood. ' 

Stanza  viii.  Line  3.  *  Yc  deuk  and  drake,  wi'  airy  wheels,' 
MSS.  and  The  Edinburgh  Magazine.  4.  ^Rowte  for  his  sake,' 
MSS.  and  The  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Stanza  ix.  and  x.  are  transposed  in  Mr.  Lamb's  and  the 
Lochryan  mss.,  and  in  The  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Stanza  x.  Line  3.  *In  some  auld  tree,  ox  auldcr  tower,' 
MSS.  and  The  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Stanza  xi.  Line  2.  *  Oft  have  you  heard  my  ri/y/zV strains,' 
MSS.  and  Tlu  Edinburgh  Magazine.  6.  *  Must  ever  flow,'  MSS. 
and  The  Edinburgh  Magazine, 


LAMENT  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 

In  enclosing  this  to  Dr.  John  Moore,  27th  February  1791, 
Bums  states  that  it  was  begun  while  he  was  busy  witl. 
Percy's  Reliques  of  English  Poetry:  hence  its  antique 
flavouring.  He  sent  copies  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  to  Mrs. 
Graham  of  Fintry,  to  Clarinda,  and  to  Lady  Winifred 
Constable,  and  was  at  pains  to  tell  each  of  the  four  the 
reason  why  she  Mas  thus  specially  favoured.  In  an  un- 
published letter  (Lochryan  mss.)  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  (6th 
June  1790),  he  wrote: — 'You  know  and  with  me  pity 
the  miserable  and  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  To 
you  and  your  young  ladies  I  particularly  dedicate  the 
following  Scots  stanzas.'  It  was  probably  about  the  same 
time  that  in  an  undated  letter — (usually  assigned  to 
February  1791,  to  accord  with  the  date  of  that  to  Moore) 
— he  wrote  to  Mrsi  Graham  of  Fintry  : — '  Whether  it 
is  that  the  story  of  our  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  has  a 
peculiar  effect  on  the  feelings  of  a  poet,  or  whether  I 
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r  have  in  the  enclosed  halkd  succeeded  heyond  'my  utiul 
^  poetic  succcM^  I  know  not ;  hut  it  has  pleased  me  beyond 
any  effort  of  my  Muse  for  a  good  while  past;  on  that 
B  account  I  enclose  it  particularly  to  you.'  To  Ckrinda 
(in  an  undated  letter)  he  thus  expressed  himself :—' Such, 
my  dearest  Nancy^  were  the  words  of  the  amiable  bat 
unfortunate  Mary.  Misfortune  seems  to  take  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  darting  her  arrows  against  "  honest  men  and 
bonie  lasses."  Of  this  }rou  are  too,  too  just  a  proof;  but 
may  your  future  fiite  be  a  hright  exception  to  the  remark !' 
To  Lady  Constable  the  ode  was  sent  at  the  same  time 
that  he  acknowledged  the  present  of  a  snuff-box,  the  lid 
of  it  inlaid  with  a  miniature  of  Queen  Mary. 

A  Queen  Mary's  Lamentation,  quoted  in  Cai&ope  (1788), 
is  worthless ;  but  it  contains  the  expression,  *  False  woman/ 
which  Bums  applies  to  Elisabeth  in  his  fifth  stansa.  The 
Lament  appeared  in  Johnson's  Museum,  v.  417. 

A  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Seton  VeitcL, 
Paisley,  corresponds  substantially  with  the  printed 
version.  The  variations  noted  result  from  collating  tiie 
M88.  at  Lochryan,  Kilmarnock  (of  which  a  facsimile  was 
printed  in  1869),  Liverpool  {Glenriddeii  Book),  Alloway 
{Afton  Lodge  Book),  and  the  British  Museum ;  with  the 
facsimile  of  a  ms.  lately  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sabin, 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  and  another  ms.  [that  sent 
to  Clarinda]  in  the  Watson  Collection. 

Stanza  i.  Linb  3.  '  On  every  spreading  tree,'  deleted  read- 
ing in  Kilmarnock  ms.:  *  Spreading*  would  have  been  better 
than  '  blooming,*  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  use 
'  spread '  in  the  following  line.  7.  '  But  nought  can  glad  the 
*  careful*  [also  *  carefu**\  wight,'  Mss. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  4.  '  Makes  a*  the  echoes  ring,'  Clarinda 

MS. 

Stanza  hi.  Line  6.  *  May  rove  these  [also  '/Aa«'  and  'M«r'] 
sweets  among ^  MSS.     8.  '  Maun  lie  in  prison  strong^  MSS. 

Stanza  iv.  Line  ^  '  Fu'  lightly  ron  I  on  the  moxn/ 
MSS.: — Edition  '93  has  '  Fu'  lightly  rose  I  on  mom.*     Edition 
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'94  has  *m*  for  ' ^n ' ;  but  this,  though  the  better  reading,  is  lament 

not  found  in  any  MS.    7.  *Bu/  here  I  lie  in  foreign  bands/  of  MAHV 

Lochryan  m%  QUISN 

Stanza  vi.  Linb  5.  '  Htaotn  skieid  thee  from  thy  mother's  oF  BCOlV 
faesy'  Clarinda  MS. 

Stanza  vii.  Lines  3  and  4  in  most  of  the  manuscripts  read 
thus: — 

'  Nae  mair  the  winds  of  autumn  wavt 
Across  the  yellow  com.' 

But  the  Afton  Lodg$  B^ok  instead  of  ^across*  has  *out  o*er^' 
apparently  a  transitional  reading.  6.  'Let  winter  t^er  me 
rave,'  Clarinda  MS.    8.  '  Bloom  o*er  my  peaceful  grave,'  MSS. 


TO  ROBERT  GRAHAM  OF  FINTRY 

Thx  Grahams  of  Fintry  were  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Montroee  fiimily,  being  descended  from  Sir  Robert 
Graham  of  Strathcaro,  son  of  Sir  William  Graham  of 
Kincardine  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Stewart,  second 
daughter  of  King  Robert  11.,  of  whom  Sir  Robert's  eldest 
son,  also  named  Robert,  inherited  the  lands  and  ancient 
castle  of  Fintry,  in  the  parish  of  Mains  and.Strathmartin, 
Forfarshire.  Bums's  benefactor,  Robert  Graham — bom 
17th  January  1749 — is  commonly  designated  of  Fintry, 
but  sold  |the  estate  in  1780  to  Ertkine  of  Lintrathen ; 
became  Commissioner  of  Excise  in  1787 ;  nnd  died  6th 
January  1815. 

Bums  first  met  Graham  of  Fintry  at  the  Duke  of 
Atholl's  during  his  northern  tour,  in  August  1787 ;  and 
in  an  undated  letter  in  which  he  refers  to  thb,  solicited 
his  influence  in  obtaining  an  appointment  to  a  division  in 
the  Excise.  In  a  letter  dated  lOth  September  1788,  he 
made  a  special  request  in  regard  to  a  division  in  the 
Ellisland  district,  enclosing  at  the  same  time  the  poetical 
epistle,  'Requesting  a  Favour'  (see  voL  ii.).  Obtaining 
the  division,  he  acknowledged  Fintry 's  exertions  in  the 
epistle  on  '  Receiving  a  Favour '  (see  toL  iL) ;  and  in  an 
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Election  Bailad,  made  «t  tke  eloM  of  tiie  eontest  for  the 
Dumfriet  Burghf  fai  1790  (iwe  voL  iL)^  he  addressed  him 

[   thu§: —  • 

V  •  nntiy,  mj  lUj  in  worldlj  strife, 

Friend  of  my  Hue,  friend  of  my  life  * :— 

a  eulogy  amply  justified  by  Flntry's  consisteut  and  con- 
siderate kiudness  to  him,  tinoagh  good  and  bad  report,  to 
the  close  of  his  life.  The  present  EpuUe  was  sent  6th 
October  1791>  with  a  letter  in  which  he  deaeribes  it  as 
'a  sheetfiil  of  groans^  wrong  from  me  in  my  elbow- 
chair,  with  one  unlucky  leg  on  my  stool  before  me.' 
There  is  some  poetical  licence — let  us  call  it  so^in  this- 
description  :  not  as  regards  his  own  condition^  for  he  was 
then  confined  to  hia  avm-chab  by  a  bitdeed  leg,  but :  as 
regards  the  EpUtle  itself,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
introductory  and  closing  lines,  it  consieta  of  two  revised 
and  retrenched  fragments,  written  near  three  years  be- 
fore, and  originaUy  intended,  according  to  his  own 
statement — which  need  not  be  taken  quite  seriously— to 
form  part  of  a  P^'t  Frogru9,  We  give  the  lm:ger  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  originally  sent  (29th  Oetober  1788) 
to  Mrs.  Dunlop : — 

'  Thou,  Nature,  paitial  Nature,  I  amriga ; 
Of  thy  oaprioe  materaal  I  comiilaiau 
The  peopUd  fold  tkp  kimdl^  esre  have  found. 
The  homed  bull  tremendous  ipume  the  ground ; 
The  lordly  Lion  hat  erujugh  and  more^ 
The  fortMt  tremUet  at  hU  very  roa/r ; 
Thou  giv'st  the  an  his  hide,  the  snail  his  shell 
The  poi9onim%  wasp,  vietoriona,  gaards  his  oeU. 
Thy  Minion  man  esnUUng  tn  hia  powers 
Injieldt  court,  camp,  by  cUtar$  ba$e  devown. 
Foxes  and  statesmen  subtile  wiles  ensure ; 
The  cit  and  polecat  stink,  and  are  secure ; 
Toads  with  their  poison,  doctors  with  their  drug. 
The  priest  and  hedgehog  in  their  robes  are  snug, 
Kino$  bear  the  civil,  prietU  C^  mBcred  blade^ 
Soldierg  and  hanffnwn  murder  hy  their  trade ; 
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Even  ail^  women  ha»e  dejetmvt  arte  .  To 

Their  epet  and  iongvs — and  nameUss  other  parts,  ROBERT 

Bu^  O  thou  cruel  Htepmother  And  hard,  GRAHAM 

To  that  poor  fenoeleas  naked  thing ^  a  Bard  ! 

A  thing  unteachable  in  worldly  skill. 

And  half  an  idiot  too,  more  helplem  etill : 

No  he^  to  bear  him  from  the  op'ning  dun, 

No  claws  to  dig,  his  hated  sight  to  shun : 

No  homa,  but  those  of  luckless  Hymen  worn. 

And  those,  alas !  not  Amalthea's  horn : 

His  dart  tatyriCt  his  unheeded  sting  : 

And  tdiefanci/'s  pinion^  all  his  wing : 

The  silly  sheep  that  w<vnders  wild  astray 

Not  more  unfriended  and  not  more  a  prey ; 

Vampyte-booksellers  drain  him  to  the  heart 

And  butcher  critics  ctU  him  up  by  art. 

Critics — appalled  I  venture  on  the  name. 

Those  bandits  that  infest  the  pathB  of  fame, 

Bloody  diseeoton,  worse  than  ten  Monroes, 

He  haeks  to  teach,  they  mangle  to  expose : 

His  heart  by  wanton,  causeless  malice  wrung, 

By  blockheads  daring  even  to  madness  stung, 

Tom,  bleeding,  tortured,  in  th'  unequal  strife 

The  hapless  "Poet  flounces  on  thro'  life  : 

TiU  fled  each  muse  that  glorious  once  inspir'd. 

Extinct  each  ray  that  once  his  bosom  flred. 

Low -sunk  in  feeble,  unprotected  age. 

Dead  even  resentment  for  his  inspir'd  page, 

He  feels  no  more  the  ruthless  Chritic^s  rage, 

So  by  some  hedge  the  generous  steed  deceased. 

To  half -starved,  snarling  cnrs  a  dunty  feast ; 

By  toil  and  famine  wore  to  skin  and  bono, 

Lies,  senseless  of  each  tugging  bitch's  son.' 

I  far  only  have  1/  wrote  Bums,  in  the  unpublished 
(Lochryan  mss.)  enclosing  the  lines^  'proceeded^ 
lerhaps  I  may  never  again  resume  the  subject.  I 
mention  one  caution  to  you^  Madam^  with  respect 
ise  verses.  I  have  a  remote  idea  that  I  may  one 
Lse  them  as  instruments  of  vengeance^  and  conse- 
ly  I  will  hide  them  like  a  conspirator's  dagger.  I 
this  lest  you  might  inadvertently  mention  them^  or 
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acknowledge  them  m  your  old  aoqiuttiituice  dioald  you 
meet  with  them  anonymously  in  the  newipsper.     I  need 

I   not  add  that  I  allude  to  a  certain  Bookseller's  connection 

Yand  mine.' 

The  second  fragment,  heginning,  'O  Dulnem'  and 
ending  'vaulted  hell,'  was  sent  to  Mrs^  Dunlop,  1st 
March  1789.  We  have  heen  fiivonred  with  a  copy  by 
Mr.  Robert  Clarke,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  but  the  varia- 
tions from  the  printed  set  are  comparatively  slight  The 
variations  given  below  are  those  occurring  in  msb.  of  the 
finished  Epi$tU.  For  a  copy  of  perhaps  the  earliest— 
MS.  (A) — we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Clarke.  Another 
afs._M8.  (B>— is  included  in  the  Gknriddeil  Book  at 
Liverpool. 

Link  i.  'Late  crippled  of  an  ann  and  now  a  leg.'  In  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  (7th  Febnuury  1791,  if  the  date  be 
rightly  given).  Bums  sMOtions  that,  his  horse  hairing  fallen 
with  him,  for  £ome  time  he  had  been  unable  to  use  his 
hand  and  arm  in  writing.  If  this  accident  happened  before 
February,  he  had  a  similar  mischance  in  the  end  of  March, 
when,  as  he  states  in  a  letter  to  A.  F.  Tytler,  his  horse  came 
down  with  him,  and  broke  his  right  arm.  The  hurt  to  his 
leg  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Peter  Hill,  as  well  as  in  the  letter 
to  Graham  of  Fintry.  3.  '  Dull,  listless,  teas'd,  ntgUctedy  and 
deprest,'  deleted  reading  in  ifs.  (A).  9.  ^Thn^^  Nature/ 
etc. :— Thus  Bums  in  both  Editions  and  all  Mss.,  although  it  is 
ungrammatical,  II.  '  The  peopUd  fold  iky  kindly  care  have 
found/  deleted  reading  in  us.  (A).  la.  '  Tke  kortud  bull 
tremendous  spurns  the  ground,'  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (A). 
14.  *The  poisonous  wasp,  rictorious  guards  his  cell,'  deleted 
reading  in  MS.  (A).    2l-a8  in  MS.  (A)  and  MS.  (B)  read  thus  :— 

'  Ev'n  silly  women  kave  defensive  arts, 
Their  eyes,  their  iongue-^nd  nameless  other  parts.' 

35.  *  A  thing  unteachable  in  worldly  skill,'  MSS.  (A  and  B). 
32.  *  Gad  in  fat  Dulness'  comfortable  fur,'  MS.  (A),  '  rich ' 
as  printed  being  deleted.  36.  'And  viper  critics  cureless 
venom  dart,'  MS.  (A).  44.  '  By  wretches  torn,  who  ne'er  one 
sprig  must  wear,'  MS.  (A).     46.  '  The  hapless  Poet  fioemces 
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on  thro'  life,'  MS.  (A).     62.  *  Conscious  their  high  desert  they 
well  deserve,'  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (A).    64.  *  The  sage  grave 
heam  thus  easy  picks  his  frog,'  MS.  (B).     76-77.  A  reading  of  < 
these  lines  in  MS.  (A)  stood  thus : —  o 

'  And  thou,  too,  Fate,  relentless  and  severe, 
/  with  a  husband  s,  father^  s  feelings  fear. ' 

80-8z.  *  Fled,'  etc,  are  omitted  in  both  mss.    83.  '  Afy  Friend, 
my  other  stay,  long   bless   and  spare,'  deleted  reading  in 

MS.  (A). 


LAMENT  FOR  JAMES  EARL  OF  GLENCAIRN 

Jambs  Cunningham^  fourteenth  Earl  of  Glencairn^  second 
son  of  William^  thirteenth  earl,  and  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Hugh  M'Guire,  a  violinist  in  Ayr^  whose  family  had 
been  adopted  by  Governor  Macrae  of  the  H.  E.  I.  C,  was 
bom  in  1749 ;  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1775 ;  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Bums — through  James  Dalrymple  of 
Orangefield — in  Edinburgh  in  1786,  and  introduced  him 
to  Creech  the  publisher ;  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the 
Edinburgh  Edition  the  patronage  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt^ 
and  also  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  subscrip- 
tions among  the  nobility ;  used  his  influence  in  getting 
Bums  an  appointment  in  the  Excise^  and  is  always  re- 
ferred to  by  the  poet  in  terms  of  the  warmest  regard. 
Owing  to  ill-health,  he  went  to  Lisbon  in  1790  to  pass 
the  winter ;  but,  finding  himself  rapidly  failing,  re- 
solved to  return,  and  died,  after  landing  at  Falmouth, 
80th  January  1791.  Learning  of  his  death.  Bums  uTote 
thus  to  his  factor,  Alexander  Dalziel : — *  Dare  I  trouble 
you  to  let  me  know  privately  before  the  day  of  inter- 
ment, that  I  may  cross  the  country,  and  steal  among  the 
crowd,  to  pay  a  tear  to  the  last  sight  of  my  ever  revered 
benefactor  ? ' 

In  a  letter  to  Glencairn's  sister,  Lady  Eliisabeth  Cunning- 
ham— conjecturally  (but  wrongly)  dated  by  Scott  Douglas 
*  March  1791 '  (it  was  written  not  earlier  than  Septem- 
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r  her,  and  mott  probably  in  October)— conoeminif  a  copy 
IL  of  the  Lament,  'If/  he  wrote,  'among  my  chiMren  1 
f*  shall  have  a  son  that  has  a  heart,  he  dialh  hand  it  down 
to  his  child  as  a  family  honour  and  a  family  debt  that  my 
dearest  existence  I  owe  to  the  noble  heart  of  Glencaim.' 
He  named  his  fourth  son  (bom  12th  August  17^4) 
*  James  Glencaim  Bums.'  On  the  2drd  October  he  sent 
a  copy  of  the  poem  to  Lady  Don  (ms.  now  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburf^h)  with  this  inscription  : — *  To  Lsd? 
Harriet  Don  this  poem,  not  the  fictitious  creation  of  poetic 
fancy,  but  the  breathings  of  real  woe  from  a  bleeding 
heart,  is  respectfuUy  and  gratefully  presented  by  tiie 
author. '  In  the  note  enclosing  it  he  wrote : — '  As  all  the 
world  knows  my  obligations  to  the  late  noble  Earl  of 
Glencaim,  I  wish  to  make  my  obligations  equally  con- 
spicuous by  publishing  the  poem.  But  in  what  way  shall 
I  publish  it?  It  is  too  small  a  piece  to  publish  alone.  The 
way  which  suggests  itself  to  me  is  to  send  it  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  one  of  the  most  reputed  periodical  works — The 
Bee,  for  instance^  Lady  Betty  has  referred  me  to  you.' 
It  did  not  appear  in  Tke  Bee,  The  following  variations 
occur  in  mss.  at  the  British  Museum,  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, Liverpool,  or  Lochr3ran,  all  very  nearly  corre- 
nponding : — 

Stanza  i.  Line  i.  *  The  wtMds  blew  hollow  irae  the  hills* 
Edinburgh  University  MS.  2.  *  By  fits  the  8nn*s  descemiu^ 
beam,'  MSS. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  3.  '  His  locks  were  bleachM  white  6y 
time,'  MSS.  4.  *  His  i^ed  cheek  was  wet  wi'  tears,'  Edinbuz;^ 
University  MS. 

Stanza  hi.  Line  a.  *The  rcliques  0^  the  vernal  quiirt^ 
MSS.    4.  *  The  honours  0^  the  aged  year,'  mss. 

Stanza  IV.  Line  2.  *That  Umg  has  stood  the  wind  and 
rain,'  mss.  3.  ^  Atid  now  has  come  a  cruel  blast,*  Liverpool 
MS.    4.  '  And  my  last  hold  of  earth  is  gane,'  Lochryan  MS.  snd 

1793- 
Stanza  v.  Line  i.  *  I  *ve  seen  sae  mony  changeful  yesn** 

MSS. 
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Stanza  vii.  Line  3.  '  Awake,  resound,  my  latest  lay,'  Mss.  LAMENT 

8.  '  Thou  braughfst  from  Fortune's  mirkest  gloom,'  mss.  for  EARL 

Stanza  ix.  Link  8.  '  Thai  laid  my  bene&ctor  low,'  mss.  of  olen- 
Stanza  X.  Line  5.  <  The  mother  may  forget  her  bairn y  MSS.     cAiRN 
7*8  in  the  mss.  read  thus : — 

'  But  I  'U  remember /(Mx/  Glencaim, 
And  a'  that  hi  has  done  for  me.' 

The  change  in  the  text  was  made  in  deference  to  the  objections 
of  the  family  to  the  word  *  good^  and  it  is  said  that  the  final 
reading  was  suggested  by  Miss  Leslie  Baillie. 

UNES  SENT  TO  SIR  JOHN  WHITEFOORD,  BART. 

Sir  John  Whitefoord  was,  like  Glencaim,  the  wann 
friend  of  Burns,  who  wrote  The  Braet  of  BaUockmyh 
(Vol.  ill.)  in  1783  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiimily's  being 
compelled  to  sell  the  estate  of  that  name.  The  copy 
sent  to  Sir  John  Whitefoord — ms.  (A) — is  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  verses  were  also  inserted  in  the  Glen- 
riddell  Book,  now  at  Liverpool. 

Lines  5-6  in  ms.  (A)  and  ms.  (B)  read  thus : — 

'  WUntss  ihi  ardour  of  this  votivt  lay, 
With  streaming  eyes  and  throbbing  heart,  I  pray,* 

8.  'And  tread  the  dreary  ipaXh  to  that  dark  world  unknown,' 
MS.  (A),  1793  and  1794.  While  Edition  '93  (probably)  was 
passing  through  the  press,  Bums  in  an  undated  letter  to  A.  F. 
Tytler  wrote : — *  If  the  lines  to  Sir  John  Whitefoord  arc  printed 
they  ought  to  read  : 

'  And  tread  the  shadoufy  path  to  that  dark  world  unknown ': 

^*  shadowy y^  instead  of  ^^  dreary y''  as  I  believe  it  stands  at 
present.'  In  ms.  (B) — written  before  this  date — the  reading  is 
^shadowy*'' 

TAM  O'  SHANTER 

Alloway  Kirk  was  originally  the  church  of  the  qwiod 
civiM  parish  of  Alloway ;   but  this  parish  having  been 
annexed  to  that  of  Ayr  in  1600^  the  church  fell  more  or 
VOL.  I.  2  E       . 
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len  to  ruin,  and  when  Bums  wrote  had  been  roofless  for 
half  a  century.  It  stands  some  two  hundred  jrards  to 
the  north  of  the  picturesque  Auld  Bri^  of  Doon^  which 
dates  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
and  in  Bums's  time  was  the  sole  means  of  communication 
over  the  steep-banked  Doon  between  Carrick  and  Kyle 
The  old  road  to  Ayr  ran  west  of  the  Kirk :  the  more 
direct  road  dating  from  the  erection  of  the  New  Brig 
— a  little  west  of  the  old  one — in  1816. 

Bums's  birthplace  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the 
north  ;  so  that  the  ground  and  its  l^ends  were  fiuniliar 
to  him  from  the  first  Writing  to  Francis  Grose  (first 
published  in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  Cejuuru  LUeraria, 
1796),  ^  Among  the  many  witch-stories  I  have  heard,'  he 
says,  *  relating  to  AUoway  Kirk,  I  distinctly  remember 
only  two  or  three.  Upon  a  stormy  night,  amid  whistling 
squalls  of  wind  and  bitter  blasts  of  hail — in  abort,  on 
such  a  night  as  the  devil  would  choose  to  take  the  air 
in — a  farmer,  or  farmer's  servant,  was  plodding  and  plash- 
ing homeward  with  his  plough-irons  on  his  shoulder, 
having  been  getting  some  repairs  on  them  at  a  neigh- 
bouring smithy.  His  way  lay  by  the  Kirk  of  Alloway ; 
and  being  rather  on  the  anxious  look-out  in  approaching 
a  place  so  well  known  to  be  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  devil, 
and  the  devil's  friends  and  emissaries,  he  was  strudc 
aghast  by  discovering  through  the  horrors  of  the  storm 
and  stormy  night,  a  light,  which  on  his  nearer  approach 
plainly  shewed  itself  to  proceed  from  the  haunted  edifice. 
Wliether  he  had  been  fortified  from  above  on  his  devout 
supplication,  as  is  customary  with  people  when  they  sus- 
pect the  immediate  presence  of  Satan,  or  whether,  accord- 
ing to  another  custom,  he  had  got  courageously  drunk  at 
the  smithy,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  so  it 
was,  that  he  ventured  to  go  up  to,  nay  into,  the  very 
Kirk.  As  luck  would  have  it,  his  temerity  came  off  un- 
punished. The  members  of  the  infernal  junto  were  sU 
out  on  some  midnight  business  or  other,  and  he  saw 
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nothiDg  but  a  kind  of  kettle  or  cauldron,  depending  from  tam  o' 
tlie  roof,  over  the  fire,  simmering  some  heads  of  un-  shantu 
christened  children,  limbs  of  executed  malehcton,  etc, 
for  the  business  of  the  night.  It  was,  in  for  a  penny,  in 
for  a  pound  with  the  honest  ploughman :  so  wiUioat 
ceremony  he  unhooked  the  cauldron  from  the  fire,  and 
pouring  out  the  damnable  ingredients,  inverted  it  on  his 
head,  and  carried  it  fiurly  home,  where  it  remained 
long  in  the  fiunily,  a  living  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
story.  Another  story,  which  I  can  prove  to  be  equally 
authentic,  was  as  follows : — On  a  market-day  in  the  town 
of  Ayr,  a  fiurmer  from  Carrick,  and  consequently  whose 
way  lay  by  the  very  gate  of  Alloway  Kirkyard,  in  order  to 
cross  the  river  Doon  at  the  old  bridge,  which  is  about  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  further  on  than  the  said  gate,  had 
been  detained  by  his  business  till  by  the  time  he  reached 
Alloway  it  was  the  wixard  hour  between  night  and  morn- 
ing. Though  he  was  terrified  with  a  blaze  streaming 
firom  the  Kirk,  yet,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  to  turn 
back  on  these  occasions  is  running  by  far  the  greatest 
risk  of  mischief,  he  prudently  advanced  on  his  road. 
When  he  had  reached  the  gate  of  the  Kirkyard,  he  was 
surprised  and  entertained,  through  the  ribs  and  arches  of 
an  old  Gothic  window,  which  still  faces  the  highway,  to 
see  a  dance  of  witches  merrily  footing  it  round  their  old 
sooty  blackguard  roaster,  who  was  keeping  them  all  alive 
with  the  power  of  his  bagpipe.  The  &rmer,  stopping  his 
horse  to  observe  them  a  little,  could  plainly  descry  the 
frees  of  many  old  women  of  his  acquaintance  and  neigh- 
bourhood. How  the  gentleman  was  dressed,  tradition 
does  not  say,  but  that  the  ladies  were  all  in  their  smocks: 
and  one  of  them  happening  unluckily  to  have  a  smock 
which  was  c<msiderably  too  short  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
pose of  that  piece  of  dress,  our  fiumer  was  so  tickled 
that  he  involuntarily  burst  out  with  a  loud  laugh,  "  Wed 
luppen,  Maggy  wi'  the  short  sark!"  and  recollecting 
himself,  instantly  spurred  his  horse  to  the  top  of 
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•peed.  I  need  not  mention  the  univenally  known  £Kt, 
that  no  diabolical  power  can  punae  yoa  beyond  the  middle 
of  a  running  stream.  Lucky  it  was  for  the  poor  fiumer 
that  the  river  Doon  was  so  near,  for  notwithstanding  the 
speed  of  the  horse,  which  was  a  good  one,  when  he  reached 
the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  bridge,  and  consequently 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  the  pursuing  vengeful  hagt 
were  so  close  at  his  heels  that  one  of  them  actually  sprang 
to  seise  him :  but  it  was  too  late ;  nothing  was  on  her 
side  of  the  stream  but  the  horse's  tail,  which  immediately 
gave  way  at  her  infernal  grip,  as  if  blasted  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning ;  but  the  farmer  was  beyond  her  reach.  How- 
ever,  the  unsightly  tailless  condition  of  the  vigorous 
steed  was,  to  the  last  hour  of  the  noble  creature's  life, 
an  awful  warning  to  the  Carrick  fiirmers  not  to  stay  too 
late  in  Ajrr  markets. 

*  The  last  relation  I  shall  give,  though  equally  true,  is 
not  so  well  identified  as  the  two  former  with  regard  to 
the  scene ;  but  as  the  best  authorities  give  it  for  Alloway, 
I  shall  relate  it.  On  a  summer's  evening,  about  the  time 
nature  puts  on  her  sables  to  mourn  the  expiry  of  the 
cheerful  day,  a  shepherd  boy,  belonging  to  a  fkrmer  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Alloway  Kirk,  had  just 
folded  his  charge  and  was  returning  home.  As  he  passed 
the  Kirk,  in  the  adjoining  field,  he  fell  in  with  a  crew  of 
men  and  women  who  were  busy  pulling  stems  of  the  plant 
ragwort  He  observed  that  as  each  person  pulled  a  ragwort, 
he  i»r  she  got  astride  of  it  and  called  out,  '^  Up  horsie ! " 
on  which  the  ragwort  flew  off,  like  Pegasus,  through  the 
air  with  its  rider.  The  foolish  boy  likewise  pulled  his 
ragwort,  and  cried  with  the  rest, "  Up  horsie !"  and,  strange 
to  tell,  away  he  flew  with  the  company.  The  first  stage 
at  which  the  cavalcade  stopt  was  a  merchant's  wine-cellar 
in  Bordeaux,  where,  without  saying  by  your  leave,  they 
quaffed  away  at  the  best  the  cellar  could  afford  until  the 
morning,  foe  to  the  imps  and  works  of  darkness,  threat- 
ened to  throw  light  on  the  matter,  and  frightened  them 
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from  their  carousals.  The  poor  shepherd  lad,  being 
equally  a  stranger  to  the  scene  and  the  liquor,  heedlessly 
got  himself  drunk  ;  and  when  the  rest  took  horse  he  fell 
asleep,  and  was  found  so  next  day  by  some  of  the  people 
belonging  to  the  merchant  Somebody  that  understood 
Scotch,  asking  him  what  he  was,  he  said  such  a  one's  herd 
in  Alloway ;  and  by  some  means  or  other  getting  home 
again,  he  lived  long  to  tell  the  world  the  wondrous  tale. ' 

For  the  rhythmus  of  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  see  ante,  Prefatory 
Note  to  The  Twa  Dog^  (p.  319).  The  motto  is  the  eigh- 
teenth verse  of  Gavin  Douglas's  sixth  '  ^roloMg*  {Eneadoe), 
and  should  read  thus  : — *  Of  browneis  and  of  bogillis  full 
this  buke.' 

Probably  Burns  drew  the  suggestion  of  his  hero,  Tam 
o'  Shanter,  from  the  character  and  adventures  of  Douglas 
Graham— bom  6th  January  1739,  died  23th  June  1811— 
sou  of  Robert  Graham,  farmer  at  Douglastown,  tenant 
of  the  farm  of  Shanter  on  the  Carrick  Shore,  and 
owner  of  a  boat  which  he  had  named  Tam  o*  Shanter. 
Graham  was  noted  for  his  convivial  habits,  which  his 
wife's  ratings  tended  rather  to  confirm  than  to  eradi- 
cate. Tradition  relates  that  once,  when  his  long-tailed 
grey  mare  had  waited  even  longer  than  usual  for  her 
master  at  the  tavern  door,  certain  humourists  plucked 
her  tail  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  it  little  better 
than  a  stump,  and  that  Graham,  on  his  attention  being 
called  to  its  state  next  morning,  swore  that  it  had  been 
been  depilated  by  the  witches  at  Alloway  Kirk  {MS. 
Note^  by  D.  Auld  of  Ayr  in  Edinburgh  University 
Library).  The  prototype— if  prototype  there  were — of 
Souter  Johnie  is  more  doubtful ;  but  a  shoemaker  named 
John  Davidson— bom  1728,  died  30th  June  1806— did 
live  for  some  time  at  Glenfoot  of  Ardlochan,  near  the 
farm  of  Shanter,  whence  he  removed  to  Kirkoswald. 

In  Alloway  Kirk  and  its  surroundings,  apart  from  its 
uncanny  associations,  fiums  cherished  a  special  interest 
'When  my  father,'  says  Gilbert,  'feued  his  little  pro- 
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perty  near  Allowmy  Kirk  the  wall  of  the  churefayird  had 
gone  to  ruin^  and  cattle  had  free  liberty  of  pastarinf  in 
it     My  fiither  and  two  or  three  other  neighboiiri  joined 
in  an  application  to  the  Town  Council  of  Ayr,  who  were 
fuperioTi  of  the  adjoining  land,  for  liberty  to  rebuild  it, 
and    railed  by  subflcription  a  sum   for   enclosing  thii 
ancient  cemetery  with  a  wall ;  hence  he  came  to  consider 
it  as  his  burial-place,  and  we  learned  the  reverence  for 
it  people  generally  have  for  the  burial-place  of  their 
ancestors. '    When,  therefore.  Bums  met  Captain  Grose 
then  on  his  peregrinations  through  Scotland — at  the  house 
of  Captain  Riddell,  he  suggested  a  drawing  of  the  ruin ; 
and  '  the  captain,'  Gilbert  says,  '  agreed  to  the  request, 
provided  the  poet  would  furnish  a  witch   story  to  be 
printed  along  with  it.'    It  is  probable  that  Bums  origin- 
ally sent  the  stories  told  above  for  insertion  in  the  work, 
and  that  the  '^narrative  in  rh3rme  was  an  alterthou^t 
Lockhart,  on  Cromek's  authority,  accepts  a  statement, 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Mrs.  Bums,  that  the  piece 
WBfe  the  work  of  a  sin^  day,  and  on  this  very  slender 
evidence  divers  critics  have  indulged  in  a  vast  amount  of 
admiration.     Bums's  general  dictum  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  : — '  All  my  poetry  is  the  effect  of  easy 
composition,  but  of  laborious  correction ' ;  together  with 
his  special  verdict  on  Tarn  o'  SharUer  (letter  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  April  1791)  that  it  'showed  a  finishing  polish,' 
which  he  despaired  of  '  ever  excelling. '    It  appeared  in 
Grose's  Antiquitie* — published  in  April  1791 — the  cap- 
tain's indebtedness  being  thus  acknowledged : — '  To  my 
ingeniout  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Bums,  I  have  been  seriously 
obligated :  he  was  not  only  at  the  pains  of  making  out 
what  was  most  worthy  of  notice  in  Ajrrshire,  the  county 
honoured  by  his  birth,  but  he  also  wrote,  expressly  for 
this  work,  the  pretty  tale  annexed  to  Alio  way  Church.' 

Ere  Grose's  work  was  before  the  public,  the  piece  made 
its  appearance  in  The  Edinburgh  MagaziM  for  March  1791 ; 
and  it  was  also  published  in  The  Edinburgh  Heraid  of  I8th 
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March  1791.  The  ms.  now  in  the  Kilmarnock  Museum —  TAM  o' 
V8.  (A)-— of  which  a  photolithograph  was  puhlished  in  1869,  8UANTBA 
is  of  special  interest  for  some  of  its  deleted  readings.  The 
copy  at  Lochryan — ms.  (B) — was  written  in  or  hefore 
November  1790  (Letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop).  Sometime  be- 
fore publication  Bums  recited  Tarn  o'  Shanter  to  Robert 
Ainslie,  when  he  visited  Ellisland,  and,  after  his  depar- 
ture home,  sent  him  a  copy,  which  Ainslie  gave  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  which  is  now  at  Abbotsfbrd — ^ms.  (C). 
It  is  thus  preibced  : — '  Alloway  Kirk,  the  scene  of  the  fol- 
lowing poem,  is  an  old  ruin  in  Ajrrshire,  hard  by  the  road 
from  Ayr  to  Maybole,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Doon, 
and  very  near  the  old  bridge  of  that  name.  A  drawing 
of  this  ruin,  accompanied  perhaps  with  Tarn  o'  Shanter, 
will  make  its  appearance  in  Grose's  Antiquities  qf  Scotland.  * 
The  piece  is  inscribed  in  the  Afton  Lodge  Book  at  AUo- 
way — MS.  (D) — and  the  Otenriddell  Book  at  Liverpool — 
MS.  (E).  There  is  also  a  copy  in  the  Observatory  at  Dunv- 
fries :  it  is  so  framed  as  to  show  the  front  page  alone. 

Line  8.  '  The  waters,  messes,  slaps,  and  styles,'  MSS.  (B,  D 
and  E).  25.  'That  every  naig  was  ca*d  a  shoe  on,*  1793- 
37.  'That  at  the  Z — (Ts  even  on  Sunday,*  periodicals.  aS. 
'Thou  drank  wi*  Kirkton  Jean  till  Monday':— The  Jean 
referred  to  is  supposed  to  have  been  Jean  Kennedy  of  Kirk- 
oswald,  who  with  her  sister  kept  a  very  respectable  tavern, 
sometimes  called  the  Ladies'  House,  ap.  'She  prophesy* d 
that  late  or  soon,'  1794.  JO.  '  Thou  wad  be  fband  deep 
droMHied  in  Doon,'  mss.  and  periodicals.  37.  '  But  to  our  tale  : 
ae  market  night,*  1794.  44.  'They  had  been  fou  for  weeks 
tegither,  Grose.  47.  'The  landlady  grew  unce  gracious,'  MS. 
(B).  48.  '  Wi'^tvwrj,  secret,  sweet,  and  precious,'  1793  and 
I794<  50* '  The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus ' :— On  MS. 
(C)  Robert  Ainslie  has  noted  that  when  Bums  recited  to  him 
the  poem  at  Ellisland  he  added  these  lines  : — 

'  The  crickets  joined  the  chirping  cry, 
The  kittlin  chased  her  tail  for  joy.' 

53.  *  Tam  did  na  care  the  storm  a  whistle,'  deleted  reading  in 
MS.  (A).     54.  '  E'en  drown'd  himself  9XD»jo%  the  nappy,'  1794; 
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*amm^*  MS.  (D) :— This  line  and  the  prerioas  one  are  in  MS. 
(A)  written  on  the  margin,  being  evidently  an  afterthought 
5^  '  As  beet  flee  hame  UuUn  w€  treasure,'  deleted  reading  in 
MS.  (A).    56k  '  Ilk  minnte  winged  its  way  wi*  pleasure/  deleted 
readingin  M8.  (A).    62.  '  Or  like  the  snow £dls  in  the  rirer  *:~ 
The  relative  '  thai '  or  *  which  *  should  be  understood  between 
'  snow '  and  '  £dL '  Chambers  gave  this  preposterous  attempt  at 
amendment : — '  Or  like  the  snew/aU  in  the  river  * ;  and  Scott 
Douglas  took  upon  him  to  affirm  that  Bums  would  have  prefened 
'  snowflake '  before  '  snowfall.'   Plainly  Bums  preferred  the  line 
as  it  is.    71.  'And  sic  a  night  he  took  the  road  in,'  mss.  ;  '  Tam^' 
deleted  reading  for  '  he '  in  MS.  (A).     73.  '  The  wind  blew  as 
iwould  blawn  its  last,'  ms.  (A).    74.  '  The  rattling  shau^rs  rose 
on  the  blast,  *  1 794.    79.  '  Weel  mounted  on  his  grey  mean  Meg,' 
MSS. ,  Grose,  and  periodicals.    85. '  Whiles  haddimg  fast  his  gnid 
blue   bonnet,'    periodicals.      84.  'Whiles  crooning   o'er  as 
Auld  Scots  sonnet,'  ms.  (A).     8S  '  Whiles  glawring  round 
wi'  pradent  cares,'  1793.    9S  '  ^°<^  °^^  ^^^  ^'^^  aboon  the 
well,'  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (A).     113.  *  She  ventur'd  forward 
to  the  light,'  periodicals.     1 14.  '  And  wmv  I  Tarn  saw  an  unco 
sight,'  mss.  and  Grose.     1x6.    '  Nae  cotillon  brent  new  &ae 
France,'  MSS.  and  Grose  : — 'Brent  new '  means  quite  new  :  new 
from  the  fire  or  forge.     The  term  is  no  doubt  agricultural 
za5-8.  '  Coffins  stood  round,'  etc, : — Of  these  four  matchless 
lines  the  first  draft,  as  deleted  in  MS.  (A),  was : — 

'  The  torches  climb  around  the  %oa' 
Infernal Jtres,  blue-bleesing a\* 

136.  '  Five  scymitars,'  etc. : — After  this  line  these  two,  deleted 
in  MS.  (A),  were  inserted  : — 

'  Seven  gallows  pins  ;  three  hangman* s  whittles  ; 
A  raw  0*  weel  seatd  Doctor's  bottles.* 

142.  'Which  even  to  name,'  etc. — At  this  point,  these  four 
lines  occur  in  all  the  mss.  and  in  Grose  and  the  periodicals  :— 

'  Three  Landers'  tongues ^  turned  inside  out, 
Wi'  lies  seamed  like  a  beggar^ s  clout; 
Three  Priests*  hearts,  rotten  black  as  muck. 
Lay  stinking,  vile,  in  every  neuk  * : — 

but  on  Tytler's  advice  they  were  omitted  from  the  Author's 
Editions.      153.    *  Their  sarks,   instead  o'  creeshie  Jlaimn^ 
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MSS.  and  Grose.  Z54.  *  Seventeen  hunder  linen  ' : — Woven 
in  a  reed  of  1700  divisions.  z6o.  'Rigwoodie  hags  would 
spean  a  foal ' : — The  rigwoodie  is  the  rope  or  chain  that 
crosses  the  saddle  of  a  horse.  Some  editors  translate  the 
phrase  as  gallows-worthy.  '  Rig '  is  also  a  name  for  a 
strumpet,  and  the  word  read  backwards  might  mean  '  gallows- 
strumpet.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  simile  refers  to  a  mare, 
and  it  is  probable  that  *  rigwoodie '  here  means  ancient  or  lean. 
170.  *  And  held  the  country-side  in  fear,*  alternative  reading 
in  MS.  (A).  175.  *Ah  little  thought  thy  reverend  grannie,' 
MSS.,  Grose  and  periodicals.  z82.  '  A  so}i^\tjade  she  was  and 
strangi  *  1 793  and  1 794.  z88.  '  Tam  lost  his  reason  a'  thegither, ' 
MSS.,  Grose  and  periodicals,  with  *  together*  for  'thegither.* 
Z95.  *  When  plundering  herds': — Boy -herds  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  plundering  the  hives  of  humble-bees.  Z99.  '  When 
^^haud  the  thief"  resounds  aloud,'  MSS.  (B  and  C).  20Z. 
'  Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  shout  and  hollo,'  Mss.  (B,  C,  D,  and 
£),  and  Grose: — It  is  probable  that  *  shout  ^  was  suggested 
by  Grose  as  a  substitute  for  *  skriech^^  but  MS.  (A)  has  skriech, 
and  the  poet  reverted  to  it  in  '93  and  '94 ;  *  holow^ '  Grose  and 
Editions  '93  and  '94;  but  the  Mss.  have  either  ^ hollo'  01  *  holla,' 
even  including  MS.  (A),  where  the  *  w '  in  hollow  is  deleted. 
206.  *  And  win  the  key-stane  o'  the  brig ' : — *  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  ^^itches,  or  any  evil  spirits,  have  no  power  to 
follow  a  poor  wight  any  farther  than  the  middle  of  the  next 
running  stream.  It  may  be  proper  likewise  to  mention  to  the 
benighted  traveller,  that  when  he  falls  in  with  bogles^  whatever 
danger  may  be  in  his  going  forward,  there  is  much  more  hazard 
in  turning  back  '  (R.  B.  in  Editions  '93  and  '94).  207.  '  Thy 
fairin  '—See  Note  to  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,  Stanza  xxx. 
Line  6,  p.  393.  2Z4.  *  But  little  kend  [or  kent^  she  Maggie's 
mettle,'  MSS.  220.  *  Each  man,'  and  mother's  son  take  heed,' 
MSS.  225.  'Remember  Tam  o'  Shanter's  meare,'  MSS.,  Grose, 
and  periodicals. 

ON  SEEING  A  WOUNDED  HARE 
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at  a  very  early  hour  aowing  in  the  fields^  I  heard  a  shot, 
k  and  presently  a  poor  little  hare  limped  by  me  apparently 
D  very  much  hurt  You  will  easily  gueaa  this  set  my 
humanity  in  tears  and  my  indignation  in  arms.  The 
following  was  the  result,  which  please  read  to  the  younf 
ladies.  I  believe  you  may  include  the  Major  too,  as  whst- 
ever  I  have  said  of  shooting  hares  I  have  not  spoken  one 
irreverent  word  against  coursing  them.  This  is  according 
to  your  just  right  the  very  first  copy  I  wrote.'  Enclos- 
ing a  draft — us.  (B) — to  Alexander  Cnnningham,  4th 
May  1780  (in  a  letter  only  partly  published  in  any  collec- 
tion of  the  Correspondence),  Bums^  after  a  somewhat 
similar  account  of  the  incident,  added : — *  You  will  guess 
my  indignation  at  the  inhuman  fellow  who  could  shoot  a 
hare  at  this  season,  when  all  of  them  have  young  ones; 
and  it  gave  me  no  little  gloomy  satisfiMTtion  to  see  the 
poor  injured  creature  escape  him.'  Another  copy— 
MS.  (C) — sent  to  Lady  Don,  is  in  the  University  Library, 
Edinburgh.  It  was  also  inscribed  in  the  Second  Onrnnon 
Place  Book — xs.  (D)— and  the  AfUm  Lodge  Book,  now  at 
Alloway — jfs.  (E).  The  title  of  the  early  mss.  is  On 
teeitig  a  FeUov)  wound  a  Bare  with  a  Shot, 

On  2nd  June  1789  Dr.  Gregory  sent  to  Bums  a  some- 
what supercilious  criticism,  which  induced  him  (however) 
to  change  one  or  two  expressions  for  the  better.  Regard- 
ing the  measure  Dr.  Gregor)'  remarked  that  it  was  '  not  a 
goo<l  one' ;  that  it  did  not  ^  flow  well ' ;  and  that  the  rhyme 
of  the  fourth  line  was  '  almost  lost  by  its  distance  from 
the  first,  and  the  two  interposed  close  rhymes ' :  hence, 
'Dr.  Gregory  is  a  good  man,  but  he  crucifies  me '  (R.  B.). 
Burns's  use  of  his  stanza  is  groping  and  tentative ;  and 
the  effect  of  his  piece  is  one  of  mere  frigidity. 

Stanza  i.  Line  4.  'Nor  ever  pleasure  glad  thy  cniel 
heart,'  all  mss.  and  1793. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  3.  '  No  more  the  thickening  brakes  er 
verdant  plains,'  mss.  (A  and  B).  4.  *To  thee  or  home,  or 
food,  or  pastime  yield,'  mss.  (A,  B,  C»  and  D)  : — There  is 
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DO  authority  for  the  reading  '  a  home,'  which  has  crept  into        ON 
the  text  of  modern  editions,  beyond  an  error  in  Currie  (see  SEEING  A 
Cimningham*s  letter,  as  printed  there  and  elsewhere).  WOUNDED 

Stanza  hi.  in  mss.  (A,  B,  and  C),  reads  as  follows  : —  HARE 

'  Seek,  mangrd  immoctnt,  somt  wonUdJorm, 
That  wonted  farm,  alas  !  thy  dying  bed, 
The  sheltering  rushes  whistling  o'er  thy  head, 
The  cold  earth  with  thy  blood-stained  hoiom  warm.* 

Of  the  changes  suggested  by,  or  made  in  deference  to, 
Gregory  : — *  MangUd^  which  Bums  left,  he  pronounced  '  a 
coarse  word*;  and  *  innocent^  for  which  Bums  substituted 
'  wretcht*  he  damned  as  a  '  nursery  word,*  admitting,  however, 
that  both  'might  pass.'  For  * blood-staintd^  he  suggested 
*  bUedingf*  and  Bums  adopted  *  bloody,*  X.  'Seek,  mangled 
wretch,  some  haunt  of  wonted  rest,'  MS.  (E). 

Between  Stanzas  hi.  and  iv.  another  was  introduced.    It 
reads  thus  in  the  copy  sent  to  Mrs.  Dunlop : — 

'  Perhaps  a  mother's  anguish  adds  its  woe ; 

The  playful  pair  crowd  fondly  by  thy  tide  ; 

Ah  1  little  nurslings  who  will  now  provide 
That  life  a  mother  only  can  bestow  ?' 

In  the  copy  sent  to  Alexander  Cunningham  '  hilpUss '  was  sub- 
stituted for  *  little '  in  Line  3 :— *  I  am  doubtful  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  an  improvement  to  keep  out  the  last 
stanza  but  one  altogether'  (R.  B.).  In  MS.  (D)  he  changed 
the  three  last  verses  of  the  stanxa  to  this  : — 

'  The  playful  pair  espy  thee  der  the  plain. 
Ah !  helpless  [  "  hapless*'  deleted]  nurslings  who  will  now  sustain 
Your  little  lives  or  shield  you  from  the  foe ' ; 

apparently  in  deference  to  Gregory's  objection  to  '  Who  will 
now  provide,*  etc.,  as  '  not  grammar '  and  '  not  intelligible.' 
Still,  his  final  judgment,  though  modem  editors  have  not 
respected  it,  was  that  the  stanza  was  superfluous :  it  being 
neither  inscribed  in  the  Afion  Lodge  Book  nor  retained  in  his 
own  Editions. 

Stanza  iv.  Line  4.  '  And  curse  the  ruffian's  art  and  mourn 
thy  hapless  fate,'  alternative  reading  in  MS.  (D) : — ^There  is  no 
authority  for  a  modem  reading,  'arw,'  which  originally  was  a 
misprint,     ms.  (C)  reads  *  ruthless  wretch '  for  '  wrUch*sa$m.* 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  SHADE  OF  THOMSON 

When^  in  1791,  the  eccentric  Earl  of  Buchan  instituted 
an  annual  festival  in  commemoration  of  James  Thomson, 
by  crowning,  with  a  wreath  of  bayis^  a  bust  of  the  poet 
surmounting  the  Ionic  temple  erected  iu  his  honour  on 
the  grounds  in  Dryburgh,  he  sent  an  invitation  to  Bums 
and  suggested  that  he  might  compose  an  ode.  Bums  wu 
harvesting,  and  must  needs  decline ;  but^  in  regard  to  the 
second  half  of  the  invitation^  he  (29th  August  1791)  wrote 
as  follows : — '  Your  lordship  hints  at  an  ode  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  who  would  write  after  Collins  ?  I  read  over  his 
verses  to  the  memory  of  Thomson  and  despaired.  I 
attempted  three  or  four  stanias,  in  the  way  of  address  to 
the  shade  of  the  Bard,  on  crowning  his  bust.  I  trouble 
your  lordship  with  the  enclosed  copy  of  them,  which,  1 
am  afraid,  will  be  but  too  convincing  a  proof  how  unequal 
I  am  to  the  task  you  would  obligingly  assign  me.'  The 
piece  is  closely  modelled  upon  Collins's  ode.  After 
Buriis's  death  Lord  Buchan  set  up  in  his  memory  a  Parian 
urn  beside  the  bust  of  Thomson.  The  AddreMs  appeared 
in  The  Edinhurgh  AdveHinr  of  13th  September  1791, 
under  the  heading,  TKomwn'M  Birthday^  and  the  following 
announcement : — *  If  the  weather  proves  fiivourable,  the 
coronation  of  the  bust  of  Thomson  with  a  wreath  of  bays 
will  be  performed  on  Ednam  Hill,  on  Thursday  the  2dd 
inst. ;  if  otherwise,  in  Horsington  ballroom.'  After  the 
ceremony  the  Address  was  published  with  the  Earl's 
speech  in  The  Oentleman'i  and  European  Mag€aine$  for 
November  1791.  The  Address  also  appeared  in  The 
Ghsjow  Weekly  Miscellany  of  2nd  November  1791 ;  and, 
with  Burns's  letter,  was  published  iu  the  Earl  of  Buchan's 
Essay  on  the  Life  qf  Thomson,  1792.  There  is  a  copy  in 
the  Watson  jfss.,  and  an  early  draft  in  Mr.  Alfred  Morri- 
son's Collection.  The  latter  gives  an  alternative  reading 
of  Stanza  lu. : — 
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'  While  Autumn  on  TvfeecPi  fn^i^ful  Me 

With  ioberpaee  and  hoary  heftd 
Survey  t  in  self -approving  pride 
Each  oreatore  on  his  bounty  fed.' 

Currie  states  that '  in  the  first  ms.'  the  first  three  Stanzaa 
read  thus : — 

*  While  cold-eyed  Spring,  a  virffin  eoy. 

Unfolds  her  tferdant  mantle  noeet. 
Or  pranks  the  sod  in  iToUojoy, 
A  carpel  for  her  youthful  feet  i 

*  While  Summer  with  a  matron's  grace, 

Walks  ttatdy  in  the  oooling  shade, 
And^  oft  delighted,  lovet  to  traee 
The  progress  of  the  spiky  blade  ; 

*  While  Autumn,  benefactor  kind. 

With  Age'i  hoary  honour$  dad. 
Surveys  with  self -approving  mind 
Each  oreature  on  his  bounty  fed.* 

Stanza  v.  Line  2.    'Shall  bloom  that  wreath  thou  well 
Aast  won,*  1793. 
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ON  THE  LATE  CAPTAIN  GROSE'S  PEREGRINA- 
TIONS THRO'  SCOTLAND 

The  son  of  Francis  Grose^  a  Swiss,  who  had  settled  as  a 
jeweller  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  Francis  Grose  was  born 
at  Greenford,  Middlesex,  about  1731 ;  was  educated  as 
an  artist,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy ;  in  1756 
became  Richmond  Herald;  was  made  Adjutant  in  the 
Hampshire,  and  latterly  Captain  and  Adjutant  in  the 
Surrey  militias;  published  ArUiquitiei  qf  England  and 
Wales,  1773-1787;  made  the  acquaintance  of  Burnt 
during  his  antiquarian  tour  in  Scotland  in  1789  (see 
ante,  p.  437,  Prefatory  Note  to  Tarn  0*  Shanter);  pub- 
lished Antiquities  of  Scotland,  1789-1791 ;  was  author  of 
many  treatises  in  different  branches  of  antiquarian  lore, 
as  well  as  various  miscellaneous  works  —  among  them 
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an  excellent  Dtetkmary  pf  the  Vuigar  Tongue  (1785) ;  and 
died  (of  apoplesy)  12th  May  1791.  His  remarkable  cor- 
pulence U  suggested  in  the  ^figram  on  Captain  Fnxncu 
Gtom  (see  voL  iL);  and  his  wanderings  are  further  de- 
noted in  the  lively  verses  beginning  '  Ken  you  aught  o' 
Captain  Grose?'  (VoL  ii.).  He  had  his  own  share  of 
humour^  and  was  an  *  inimitable  boon  companion. ' 

The  piece  on  his  Peregrinaiioru  was  first  published  in 
The  Edinburgh  Efjening  Caurant  of  27th  August  1789, 
under  the  signature  'Thomas  A.  Linn.'  It  was  copied 
thence  into  The  Keleo  Chnmicie  of  4th  September; 
and  it  also  appeared  in  The  Oiaegow  Weekhf  MuceOani/, 
drd  May  1790,  The  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  October  1791, 
and  The  Scot»  Magazine  for  November  1791.  it  was  pub- 
lished in  a  Glasgow  chap-book  (undated)  as  an  '  Addrw 
to  the  People  of  Scotiand  reepecting  Francis  Groee,  Esq., 
The  British  Antiquarian,  by  Robert  Bums  the  Ayrshire 
poet,  to  which  are  added  Verses  on  seeing  the  ruin  of 
an  ancient  Abbey ' ;  and  again  (in  1796)  by  Stewart  and 
Meikle,  Glasgow,  in  the  same  tract  as  An  Uneo'  Moumfid 
Tale  [The  Twa  Herds],  under  the  title  of  The  Antiquarian. 
It  is  inscribed  in  the  Glenriddell  Book — ms.  (A) ;  and 
another  ms. — ms.  (B) — is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Eraser- 
Tytler  of  Aldourie  Castle. 

Stanza  III.  Link  i.  *  By  some auld howlet-haunted  biggin': 
— «  Vide  his  Antiquities  of  Scotland'  (R.  B.). 

Stanza  vi.  Link  2.  *  Rusty  aim  caps  and  jingUn  jackets': 
— '  Vide  his  treatise  on  ancient  armour  and  weapons'  (R.  B.). 
5.  '  And  pitcher-^XB^  and  auld  san'^acksis^*  magasincs.  d 
*  Afore  the  flood/  Courant  and  Weekly  Miscellany. 

Stanza  vii.  Link  5.  *  A  broomstick  ^thc  witch  of  Eodor,' 
Mo.  (A). 

Stanza  viii.  Lines  i-z,  in  the  Courant,  TJu  IVeskly  Mis- 
cellany ^  and  The  Scots  Ma^zine,  read  thus : — 

'  Besides  be  '11  cut  you  aff  lii'  gleg 
The  shape  of  Adam's  philabeg. ' 

3.   *  The  knife  that  cuitet  Abel's  craig,'  dmrant,  Weekly  Mis- 
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€€ilany,  znd  Scots  AfagOMins.     5.  '^  */fmzf  a  faulding  jocteleg/  ON  THE 

MS.  (B).     6.  'Or  lang-kail  guUie': — A  large  knife  used  for  late 

cutting  the  stalks  of  the  colewort.  CAPTAIN 

Stanza  x.   Line  z.    '  Now,  by  the  Powers  of  verse  and  OROSB 
prose,'  MS.  (A). 

TO  MISS  CRUICKSHANK 

M188  Jane  Cruickshank^  to  whom  those  lines  were 
addressed,  was  the  daughter  of  the  poet's  friend^  Mr. 
William  Cruickshank,  of  the  High  School^  Edinburgh, 
and  was  then  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  In 
June  1804  she  married  James  Henderson,  writer,  of 
Jedburgh.  S)ie  also  inspired  A  Rosebud  by  my  Early 
iro/Ar.  The  present  piece  appears  to  have  been  written 
under  the  inspiration  of  '  Namby-Pamby '  Phillips  (d. 
1749). 

There  are  mss.  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  G.  Seton 
Veitch,  of  Paisley,  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison^  London,  and 
Mr.  Fraser-Tytler,  Aldourie  Castle.  It  is  inscribed  in 
the  Glenriddell  Book, 

Line  2.  *  Blooming  on  tA€  early  day^  mss. 


ANNA 

Scott  Douglas,  on  plausible  evidence,  conjectured  that 
this  0ong  referred  to  a  sweetheart  of  Alexander  Cunning- 
ham, and  that  it  was  a  'vicarious  effusion.'  His  con- 
jecture can  now  be  fully  substantiated.  In  an  unpub- 
lished part  of  a  letter  to  Cunningham,  4th  May  1789, 
Bums  wrote: — 'The  publisher  of  Tht  Star  has  been 
polite.  He  may  find  his  account  for  it^  though  I  would 
scorn  to  put  my  name  to  a  newspaper  poem  —  one 
instance,  indeed,  excepted.  I  mean  your  two  stanzas. 
Had  the  lady  kept  her  character  she  should  have  kept 
my  verses ;  but  as  she  has  prostituted  the  one  [by  marry- 
ing in  January  1789],  and  no  longer  made  anything^ 
«f  the   other;   so  sent  them  to  Stuart  as  a  bribe  in 
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my  eumestneit  to  be  cleared  from  the  foul  aspenions 

respecting  the  D of  G '  [Ducheit  of  Gordon].   The 

piece  appeared  in  Stuart's  8iar,  18th  April  1789.  Bums 
also  enclosed  a  copy  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  : — '  The  following  is 
a  jeu  d'efjtrU  of  t'  other  day  on  a  despairing  lover  leading 
me  to  see  his  Dulcinea.'  It  is  inscribed  in  the  Gkn- 
riddell  Book,  and  an  us.  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fraser- 
Tytler.  It  is  found  in  Johnson's  Museum,  vL  547  (1803), 
and  in  Thomson's  ScoUish  Ain,  v.  218 :  in  the  ktter  with 
the  substitution  of ' Sweet  Anne '  for  '  Anna.' 

Stanza  i.  Link  2.  '  And  press  my  soul  with  care,'  Loch- 
rycin  MS. 

ON  READING  IN  A  NEWSPAPER  THE  DEATH 

OF  JOHN  M'LEOD 

Burks  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Isabella  M^Leod 
during  his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh.  Her  brother^  John 
M'Leod  of  Rasay — the  representative  of  the  main  Lewis 
branch  of  the  clan — died  20th  July  1787.  In  reference 
to  other  misfortunes  of  the  family  Bums  wrote  his  Badng 
Winds  around  her  Blowing,  In  a  ms.  note,  '  This  poetic 
compliment,'  he  says,  ^  what  few  poetic  compliments  are, 
was  from  the  heart' 

There  is  a  copy  at  Lochryan — ms.  (A) ;  a  second — m. 
(B) — is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Arthur^  Ayr ;  and 
a  facsimile  has  been  published  of  a  third — ms.  (C)— for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Griffin.  The 
poem  is  inscribed  in  the  Glenriddeil  Book — ^ms.  (E)-— and 
in  another  volume — ms.  (D) — for  access  to  which  we  have 
to  thank  Mr.  Brown^  Princes  Street^  Edinburgh.  Another 
MS. — (ms.  F)— is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fraser-Tytler, 
Aldourie  Castle,  Inverness-shire.  It  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  printed  version. 

Stanza  iv.  Link  z.  '  Heaven  oft  tears  the  bosom  chords,' 
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Mss.  (A  and  C),  and  deleted  reading  in  MS,  (B)    4.  '  And  so    ON  THK 

her  heart  was  wrung,'  mss.  (B  and  D).  DEATH  or 

After  Stanza  iv.  the  following  stansa  occurs  in  MS.  (B) :—       jOHN 

'  Were  it  in  the  Poet's  power,  M*LEOO 

Strong  as  he  shares  the  grief 
That  pierces  Isabella's  heart, 

To  give  that  heart  relief.' 

Stanza  v.    Line  3.   *  Can  point  those  tearful,  grujwom 

eyes,'  MS.  (A)  and  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (D) ;  griefmom  Mm' 

/ul,  MSS.  (B,  C,  D,  and  E)  :~There  is  seemingly  no  authority, 

written  or  printed,  for  the  reading  'brimful,  can-womf*  of 

Scott  Douglas,  and  other  editors. 


THE  HUMBLE  PETITION  OF  BRUAR  WATER 

Burns  spent  two  days  with  the  fiunily  of  the  Duke  of 
Atholl  during  his  northern  tour  in  August  1787;  and 
in  the  GlenriddeU  Book,  in  which  the  Humble  Petition  is 
inscribed^  he  wrote : — '  God^  who  knows  all  things^  knows 
how  my  heart  aches  with  the  throes  of  gratitude^  when- 
ever I  recoUect  my  reception  at  the  noble  house  of  AtholL' 
In  a  letter  to  Professor  Josiah  Walker^  enclosing  the 
poem^  he  stated  that '  it  was^  at  least  the  most  part  of  it^ 
the  effusion  of  a  half  hour '  at  Bruar.  But^  he  adds^  '  I 
do  not  mean  it  was  extempore^  for  I  have  endeavoored  to 
brush  it  up  as  well  as  Mr.  Nicoll's  chat  and  the  jogging 
of  the  chaise  would  allow. '  It  is  inserted  in  the  Olenriddell 
Book — MS.  (B) — and  in  the  book — ms.  (A}— referred  to 
in  the  introduction  to  the  preceding  piece.  It  was  first 
printed  [anonymously]  in  The  Edinburgh  Magaadne  for 
November  1789. 

Stanza  i.  Line  5.  '  How  saucy  Phebus*  scorching  beams,' 
1793.  8.  '  And  drink  my  crystal  tide' : — ' Bruar  falls  are  the 
finest  in  the  country,  but  not  a  bush  about  them,  which  spoils 
much  their  beauty '  (R.  B.  in  ms.  [A]) ;  *  Bruar  Falls  in  Atholl 
are  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beMtilul ;  bnt  their  efiect  is 
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invch  Impaired  bf  the  want  of  trees  and  shrubs  *  (R.  B.  io 
S    Editions  '93  and  '94). 

»N  Stanza  ii.  Linv  3.  *  If  in  their  wanUn  random  spouts,' 
Ul  Edinburgh  MagaMtm ;  *  I  *m  scorching  up  sae  shallow/  MS. 
I     (B)  and  Edinburgh  MagOMuu. 

Stanza  hi.  Line  a.  '  Whtn  Poet  Bums  came  by/  ms.  (A); 

<  Poet  B /  Edinburgh  MaguMim. 

Stanza  iv.  Line  x.  '  Here  foaming  down  the  sheiuy  rocks,' 
MSS.  (A  and  B). 

Stanza  vi.  Line  3.  *  The  Bardie,  Music's  yawfgest  child,' 
MSS.  (A  and  B)  and  Edinburgh  Magaum.  8.  '  fVUh  aU  her 
locks  of  yellow/  lis.  (A). 

Stanza  vii.  Lines  3-4  in  ms.  (A)  and  Edinburgh  Maga- 
%in4  read  thus  : — 

'  And  coward  mamhims  sleep  secure. 
Low  in  thHr  gnssj  forms, ' 

Stanza  ix.  Line  z.  *Andh»:pLyh4rg  at  yemai  dawn/  Edin- 
burgh Aiagaaini. 

ON  SCARING  SOBIE  WATER-FOWL  IN 

LOCH  TURTT 


Thus  presented  in  the  Gknridddi  Bcok-^MB.  (B):— 
'This  was  the  production  of  a  solitary  forenoon's  walk 
from  Oughtertyre  House.  I  lived  there,  the  guest  of 
Sir  William  Murray,  for  two  or  three  weeks  [October 
1787J,  and  was  much  flattered  by  my  hoejutable  recep- 
tion. What  a  pity  that  the  mere  emotions  of  graUtade 
are  so  impotent  in  this  world !  lis  lucky  that,  as  we 
are  told,  they  will  be  of  some  avail  in  the  world  to  come.' 
A  copy  sent  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  is  at  Lochryan — mb,  (A). 


Line  2.  '  For  me  your  wa/ty  haunt  forsake/  1793.  ^^  *^^ 
the  surging  billows  shock,'  MS.  (A).  13-14  in  MS.  (A)  resd 
thus : — 

'  Conscious  blushing,^  «r^  hind. 
Soon,  too  soon,  jrour  fears  i find." 

Z9.  '  The  eagle  from  his  cliffy  brow/  MSS.  (A  and  B).   39.  *  And 
that  foe  you  cannot  brave/  mss.  (A  and  B). 
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VERSES  WRITTEN  WITH  A  PENCIL  AT 

TAYMOUTH 

BuBNS  visited  Taymouth  on  29th  August  1787.  The 
piece  is  inscribed  in  the  OlenriddeO  Book  in  the  hand 
of  an  amanuensis,  with  the  following  note  by  Bums : — 
'I  wrote  this  with  a  pencil  over  the  chimneypiece  in  the 
parlour  of  the  inn  at  Kenmore,  at  the  outlet  of  Loch 
Tay.'  Above  the  signature^ '  R.  B.,  August  29th;  1787/  it 
appeared  in  The  Courant  of  September  0th,  1787^  almost 
as  printed  in  Editions  '93  and  '94.  Slightly  differing 
rersions  appeared  in  The  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber 1788^  and  in  The  Bee  for  28th  March  1792,  the  latter 
as  '  Verses  Written  on  a  Window  in  Breadalbane  by  Mr. 
Robert  Qums,  May  9th,  1790.'  In  Edition  '94— or  at 
least  in  some  copies — the  pages  were  transposed  by  the 
printer. 

Line  tf.  *Tl11  fem'd  Breadalbine  opens  am  my  view/  ics., 
Camrami  and  Bh.  7.  'The  meeting  AiUs  each  deep  sunk 
gkn  dirides,'  Edinburgh  AfagOMins;  *A  riftid  hiU,'  Ba> 
8.  '  The  woods,  wild  scattered,  clothe  their  towering  sides,* 
MS. : — *AmpUt  as  in  Editions  '93  and  '94,  is  the  more 
accurate  expression,  za  '  The  eye  with  pleasure  and  amaze- 
ment fiUs,'  Bdinhifgh  Maganm  and  Bee.  14-18.  In  The 
JSdiniurgh  Magcuine  and  The  Bee  a  transposition  occurs  in 
the  case  of  these  lines,  and  they  read  thus : — 

*  The  striding  arches  o'er  the  new-born  stream. 
The  village  glittering  in  the  noontide  beam, 
The  lawns  wood-fringed  in  Nature's  native  taste, 
Nor  with  a  single  Gotk<ameeit  disgraced' 

On  the  whole,  the  version  in  these  periodicals  is  an  improve- 
ment on  that  in  the  Author's  Editions. 

WRITTEN  WITH  A  •PENCIL  STANDING  BY 
THE  FALL  OF  FYERS 

Binura  Tisited  the  Fall  in  Foyers  on  6th  September  1787. 
In  a  nota  in  the  Qlmri4d$li  Book,  where  the  poem  is 
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N  iufcribed  by  an  aiiuuiueiisifl>  *  I  composed  theie  lines/  be 
C  wrote^  *  gtanding  on  the  brink  of  the  hideous  cauldron 
f   below  the  water£dL' 

Line  zo.  '  The  hoary  cavern,  wide  surrounding  tawen^  ms. 


ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  A  POSTHUMOUS  CHILD 

In  the  Gknriddell  Book — where  the  poem  is  inscribed— 
Bums  explains  that  it  is  '  on  the  birth  of  Mons.  Henri, 
posthumous  child  to  a  Mons.  Henri,  a  gentleman  of 
fiunily  and  fortune  from  Switzerland  ;  who  died  in  three 
days'  illness,  leaving  his  lady,  a  uster  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wallace,  in  her  sixth  month  of  this  her  first  child.  The 
lady  and  her  fiunily  were  particular  friends  of  the  author 
[she  was  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dunlop].  The  child  was 
born  in  November  '90/  On  receiving  the  news  of  ^e 
birth  Bums  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  : — *  How  could  such  a 
mercurial  creature  as  a  poet  lumpishly  keep  his  seat  on 
receipt  of  the  best  news  firom  his  best  friend  ?  I  seised 
my  gilt-headed  Wangee  rod — an  instrument  indispens- 
ably necessary  —  in  my  left  hand,  in  the  moment  of 
inspiration  and  rapture;  and  stride,  stride— quick  and 
quicker — out  skipt  I  among  the  broomy  banks  of  Nith  to 
muse  over  my  joy  by  retaiL  To  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  prose  was  impossible  ...  I,  almost  extempore,  poured 
out  to  him  in  the  following  verses. '  The  stanas  appeared 
in  The  Scots  Magazine  for  December  1793 :  in  all  proba- 
bility they  were  reprinted  firom  the  published  volume. 

Stanza  v.  Link  2.  '  Fair  on  the  summtr's  mom,'  MS. 


THE  WHISTLE 

Thus  prefaced  by  Bums : — 'As  the  authentic  Prose  history 
of  the  Whistle  is  curious,  I  shall  here  give  it.  — In  the  tniu 
of  Anne  of  Denmark,  when  she  came  to  Scotland  with  oar 
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James  the  Sixth,  there  came  over  also  a  Danish  gentleman  the 
of  gigantic  stature  and  great  prowess,  and  a  matchless  WHISTLE 
champion  of  Bacchus.  He  had  a  little  ebony  Whistle^ 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  orgies,  he  laid  on  the 
table ;  and  whoever  was  last  able  to  blow  it,  everybody 
else  being  disabled  by  the  potency  of  the  bottle,  was  to 
carry  off  the  Whistle,  as  a  trophy  of  victory. — ^The  Dane 
produced  credentials  of  his  victories,  without  a  single 
defeat,  at  the  courts  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Moscow, 
Warsaw,  and  several  of  the  petty  courts  in  Grermany; 
and  challenged  the  Scots  Bacchanalians  to  the  alternative 
of  trying  his  prowess,  or  else  of  acknowledging  their 
inferiority.  After  many  overthrows  on  the  part  of  the 
Scots,  the  Dane  was  encountered  by  Sir  Robert  Lowrie  of 
Mazwelton,  ancestor  to  the  present  worthy  baronet  of 
that  name ;  who,  after  three  days  and  three  nights'  hard 
contest,  left  the  Scandinavian  under  the  table,  ''And  bleir 
on  the  Whistle  his  requiem  shrill." 

'  Sir  Walter,  son  to  Sir  Robert  before  mentioned,  after- 
wards lost  the  Whistle  to  Walter  Riddell  of  Glenriddell, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  Sir  Walter's.  On  Friday, 
the  16th  October  1790,  at  Friars-Carse,  the  Whistle  was 
once  more  contended  for,  as  related  in  the  Ballad,  by  the 
present  Sir  Robert  Lowrie  of  Maxwelton ;  Robert  Riddell, 
Esq.  of  Glenriddell,  lineal  descendant  and  representative 
of  Walter  Riddell,  who  won  the  Whistle,  and  in  whose 
family  it  had  continued ;  and  Alexander  Ferguson,  Esq. 
of  Craigdarroch,  likewise  descended  of  the  great  Sir 
Robert,  which  last  gentleman  carried  off  the  hard-won 
honours  of  the  field.' 

In  this  Prefatory  Note  Bums  misdates  the  contest  by  a 
year,  as  is  proved  by  (1)  the  date  of  a  letter— 16th  October 
1789 — to  Captain  Riddell,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  con- 
test of  the  evening ;  and  (2)  by  the  memorandum  of  the 
^  Bett,'  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Jardine  of 
Castlemilk,  first  published  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Second 
Series,  voL  x.  (1860),  p.  423 :— 
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DOQCn* 


'  Tlie  orisinftl  B0U  bttvecn  Sir  Bobert  Luirie  ftMd  CrMfdiiTodi, 
for  the  noUd  WhiiUa,  whkh  is  to  nracli  eelebrmted  I17  Bobert 
Bumf*  Poems — in  wUcii  Beit  I  wme  named  Judge — 17$9. 

The  Bett  deekled  at  Ovw—16th  October  1789. 

Woo  hj  CrygdArroeb— he  dimnk  vpds.  of  5  BottlM  of  Clirei 

MEMORAKDUIC  FOB  THE  WHUflUB 

The  Whistle  gained  by  Sir  Bobert  Laurie  (now)  m  poeMHMnflf 
Mr.  Bidden  of  Olenriddell,  is  to  be  asnertained  to  the  heirs  of  the 
•aid  Sir  Robert  now  ezistfaig,  being  Sir  B.  L.,  Hr.  B.  of  G.,  nd 
Mr.  F.  of  C.—to  be  settled  nder  the  acbitimtioii  of  Mr.  Jn. 
MUmdo:   the  basiMss  to  be  dwnded  at  Oarae,  the  IM  of 

Oetoberl78». 

(Signed)       Albx.  Faaocsov. 
B.  LiLuaix. 

OowKiLL,  lOth  Ottober  1780. 

John  M'Mordo  aeoepts  as  Judge. 
Geo.  Johnston  witness,  to  be  present. 
Patrick  Miller  witness,  to  be  pre.  if  possible. 

Minnte  of  Bett  between  Sir  Bobert  Laurie  and  QtaigdaBOch, 
1789/ 

The  question^  whether  or  not  Bumg  was  present^  bai 
been  hotly  debated.  The  references  in  his  letter  on  the 
day  of  the  iight^  as  well  as  the  terms  of  the  'Bett,'  seem 
to  show  that^  tradition  notwithstanding,  he  was  not.  Bat 
there  are  no  data  for  an  absolute  conclusion*  For  thf 
stanza,  see  ante,  p.  417,  Prefatory  Note  to  No  Churekman 
Am  L 

MSS.  are  numerous.  The  first  rough  sketch,  embradng 
the  four  opening  stanzas  only,  is  in  the  Watson  Collection. 
The  MS.  in  the  Crichton  Institution,  Dumfries,  is  said  to 
be  the  commemorative  copy  sent  to  Friars  Carse.  The 
beautiful  copy  sent  to  the  winner  of  the  contest  ['a 
small  but  sincere  mark  of  the  highest  respect  and  ecteem 
from  the  Author  *]  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
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Ro«ebery.     For  the  inspection  of  a  fine  copy  on  Ezdae       thk 
paper^  our   acknowledgmepts   are   due  to  Mr.   James  WHMT14 
Richardson^  of  Messrs.    Kerr  and  Richardson^  Qaeen 
Street^  Gksgow.     It  includes  the  presentation  stann  :-^ 

'  But  one  aorry  quill,  and  that  wome  to  the  core, 

No  paper— but  such  m  I  show  it ; 
But  such  aa  it  is,  will  the  good  Laird  of  Tor 
Accept,  and  excuse  the  poor  Poet.' 

There  are  also  uss.  in  the  Dumfries  Observatory^  the 
museum  at  Thomhill^  and  the  British  Museum ;  and  the 
ballad  is  inscribed  in  the  Glenriddell  Book,  It  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  November  1791> 
on  the  5th  of  the  month  in  The  Edinburgh  Evening  Courani, 
and  on  the  6th  in  The  Edinburgh  Herald ;  but  both  these 
prints  were  anticipated  by  The  London  Star,  which  gave 
it  on  the  2nd — 'fresh  from  his  fertile  pen.'  In  th« 
Courant  and  the  Star  it  is  stated  that  the  contest  took 
place^  '\t  appears^  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bums.'  The 
Whistie  was  also  printed,  soon  afterwards,  in  a  chapbook, 
and  before  its  publication  in  Edition  '93  it  appeared  in 
Johnson's  Museum,  iv.  324  (1792),  set  to  music  by  Captain 
Riddell,  with  the  chorus : — Fal  de  lal  lal  ly. 

The  text  is  chiefly  Uken  from  Editions  '93  and  '94, 
and  the  variations  from  it  in  the  mss.  and  in  other  printed 
versions  are  given  below. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  z.  *01d  Loda,  still  rueing  the  arm  of 
Fingal ':—'  See  Ossian's  Caric-thura  *  (R.  B.)  3-4  in  the  first 
draft  read  thus  : — 

'  This  Whistle 's  your  challenge— ^^^  titl  tht  last  hreaih, 
And  sinc€  we  carit fight  thim^  Let 's  drink  them  to  death,' 

Stanza  iv.  Link  3.  '  Had  drank  his  poor  godship  as  deep 
as  the  sea.' 

Stanza  vi.  Line  3.  <  And  trusty  Glenriddell,  so  versed  in 
old  coins ' : — See  Prefatory  Note  to  Impromptu  to  Captain 
Riddell,  vol.  ii. 
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Stanza  viii.  Linb  3.  '  1 11  conjure  the  ghost  of  the  great 
Rone  More  : '— <  See  Johnson's  Tmrin  the  Hsbrides'  (R.  B.). 
4.  *  And  bumper  his  horn  with  him  twenty  times  m^rtJ* 

Stanza  ix.  Line  z.  '  Sir  Robert,  a  soldier,  no  speech  cM 
pretend.'  4.  '  And  knee-deep  in  claret  he 'd  die  ^r  he 'd  yield,' 
1793  and  1794. 

Stanza  x.  Line 2.  'So  noted  for  drowning  both  sonow 
and  care.' 

Stanza  xi.  Line  3.  'A  Bard  who  detested  all  sorrow  and 
spleen.' 

Stanza  xii.  Line  3.  '  In  the  bands  of  old  friendship  snd 
kindred  fM//set.' 

Stanza  xiii.  Line  x.  '  Gay  pleasure  ran  riot /<// bumpers 
ran  o'er.'    4.  *  Till  Cynthia  hinted  he  *djtnd  them  next  mom.' 

Stanza  xiv.  Line  3.  '  Turned  o'er  at  one  bumper  a  bottle 
of  red.'    4.  '  And  swore  'twas  the  way  that  their  ancestors  did.' 

Stanza  xviri.  Line  x.  'Thy  line,  that  ktLs  struggled  for 
freedom  with  Bruce.'  3.  '  So  thine  be  the  lauroisy  and  mine  be 
the  bay.' 


END   OF   THE   FIRST   VOLUME 
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